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All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, aie 

Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated, The color work | 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. By making > _ 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for — 

inferior poods, 

Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who will ADV 
agree to return them, Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers Supplies free. | New 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. Prices are 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When | CH 

pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an | 
extra charge for printing names, Give date when you must have them. _ 
A Mieke of dict means, txtK. tes ee «40 F POA Bookict Souvenir Water Lily Souvenirs | mer 
beautifully lithographed In colors and gold and em ? - | prbinae 
——=— 
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month pre’ 
before the | 
school year, 








Without photo, !2 or less for s5e., de for each addi eee e 
tp ‘ ae bis tain clase F .. Phe illustration is about one-half the actual size, We 


bossed, tied with cord and tassel, eight designs ussort - — - 4 f - 

ed, pretty and inexpensive. The usual printing, 

humes of pupils, teacher, school, date, ete., On inside i YF \ 

pages, With a“ Farewell Message” on the last page, ‘ 3 % b 



























































tional one, iy Ge 
With photo of teacher, !2 or less for $1.10, Ge for Sy copy aby photograph you send, aud return it to yoy FOREIGH 
each additional one i: ubinjured. The copy will be as good as the origing) cents; in oth 
~~. but do not expect a Clear, first-class picture to te CHANGE 
‘Se made from a dim or faded one, Send the bes y dt 
| « ] W at h gy i “ss you have There are two cards of heavy, t mene Tees 
< - > » . you have, ‘re are cards 1eavy, bull, ripph } 
ora rea COUVENIFS finish mount board, tied with silk tassels, The sea RENEW! 
‘ card contains the usual printing of the name of tig scription. 
school or the number of district, place, date, and a - 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils. | eg nee 
eae Tekseens cent 0-00 tor one denny a eee 
88. 7 8 4c, ear | 
F . || AGENTS 
|| locality, al 
. - * . || necessary 
Basket of Flowers | on applicat 
Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of | 
thesesuperb noveities has ever been offered to teacher || reliability o 
before, It is impossible to give more than a faintide || aod Primary 
‘BEST of their elegance, They are fit to grace the finest bov- | our advertis 
nt doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other treated. 
OIsHES souvenir could be, Beautifully colored, embossed aud through wh 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the best || with, we wil 
. a Ee a lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailedt sustained,‘ 
UP pleasaite WieUIeres i you flat, but when put torether (only a moments must mentic 
} work) they open out several inches, like a real baske to advertises 
\ happy days of beautiful flowers, and will stand on the mantelor || after date of 
| 1 eo” can be hung on the wall, No free samples, ¢ ad vertis 
ifs ; : ons ye || They are an 
\\y Spent together ii the clheelroon nmeket, of Wild Roses. —_, ee ee and worth a 
LN : s high, . . , 
: 
—_ oon P : A \ ifs A Basket of Violets.—About 12 inches wide and) || Entered ass 
v- a ‘ae this soutienic inches high. 20c. each, 6 for $1. |) fice Dans: 
Png a - oa egsenl —— oy ena Image f\ ; me oe Printing Extra.— We can print on the panels sini | CX 
able, rich yet delicate coloring, front: page Is open \ 1S presemied oo pit ath he ar tothis: ‘*With best wishes of your teacher, R 
—s W ith slightly frosted effect, tied with, silk cord A P f . mI M. Knight, Milford, N. ee, bs, 113.” in p= 
and tassels, the finest work of German lithographers ‘ type, changing itas you desire. This extra printip 
F usual printing of names of pupils, ete, on inside > best tuishes of your teacher: Conte Ze. for each order, Names of pupile connetle 
4 pages, 45,x6'), each in an envelope, a beautiful souve- ; » added, ar 
¢ nir for discriminating teachers who desire something : e ° 
t new and particularly fine, Four designs assorted, ” “9 FI} € | iy a) A NOTAB 
; Extra heavy single cards 10x12, lithographed in 12 or less $1.75, 10c foreach one in excess of 12, With J : O ra ™ ou \ e nir LITE! 
colors and embossed, two designs, usual printing of photo of teacher, 12 or less for $2, Ile for each one in EMPTY ie THE PRO! 
Dames of pupils, teacher, ete. on center panel, ribbon excess of 12, No free samples of this style, Send 10¢ ls CHIL, 
hansers, for sample, which if returned unsoiled will be accepted Size 4144x6 inches. The first card is elegantly litho- ey Ni, WHEN ‘TH 
Without photo, $1! for 12 or less, 5c. foreach onein by us the same as MWe cash, graphed with water lilies iu white, pink, blue and lee With feasant menmries of hae Olive 
excess of 12. ff aes yellow, resting on the water, Colors always sent ¢ mpg: ae KNIGHTS 
With Photo, $1.25 for 12 or less, 6c. for each one in . . . assorted, The second card contains the special print- bd h days “BILL?— M 
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= ‘ - —— They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned spent together = the schooler ped BASK 
I ansy Souvenirs to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for envy 4% 
, m as any room.  B. 
Thisisasingle heavy card, 7',47°5,, elegantly litho- my ~ PAGEAN T- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, fi 2M. : am _Price,—One dozen or less,, $1.00; each additional TRAINING 
with ribbon hanger, ‘The name of school, place: pti eedd < Souvenir de, With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, Bell 
teacher, puplls, etc., are printed on the center panel. git Anishes it $1.25; additional ones, Se each, AMERICA} 
The photo of the teacher can be copled and placed in Nit P99 ap . —II—} 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desired, Your TPoeone” A ssort me nt R TOYS THA 
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venirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- Extra Cost for Special Printing.—On the second embossed and cutout edge. The background 1s a solid sure to please the most exacting lustlS. te detrie, CHOOSING 
: fication at the results. nor my satisfaction at C#@, in place of the “Gems of Thought,’ we can Mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The printing of the name of achesl ce teacher até MUSIC: Mr 
having such attractive remembrances to vive to Ptint the name of the school or number, of teacher illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. place, date, and names of school Te desired, # EMS OU] 
Fe sre es Ses , sto give to and school officers, and names of the school district, The printing on the panel at the top ofthe card reads, pupils is placed on the back of the card | ily souvenlt on 
a y pupils, — , the place, date, names of pupils, The extra cost of “With best wishes of your teacher, Rose E, Nelson, ribbon hanger similar to those on our Lily ‘ment 10 ON THE 
Annie C, Beach, Connecticut. this, to be added to the price quoted above, is 50c, Hardwick, Vt., Jan, 29, 1914.” This will be changed can he added, making them a beautiful orna' hock 
A We can copy the photo of teacher and place it on 8 ordered, or it willbe left blank if desired. Names pin up inany room, oye STO; HE D’ 
Better Than She Ex pected this specially printed second card at extra cost of 25c. Of pupils cannot be printed on this style. Without special printing on the back - S$ 0) 
iF The Souvenirs were received O. K.i j oan aad i “ie as of 8 for each additional one. We Price 5c each, 24 for 81,00, Add 25c extra on each each, 606, APAGR GD. 
e Souvenirs were received O. K.induetime. Can ac se “Gems 0 Nhought” card if desired, mak- order if you wish the printing on the panel. No fur- Wi pcial printi 1:2 or less for OF | 
j Fa ; ; ; ing three cards tied together, for 2c each additional ther disc ith special printing, TEACHERS 
} am more than pleased with them, as were the a ‘ - er discount. and 3c. for each additional card. n addie HE} 
at a 
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children, They far surpassed what I thought J h Wil J Mili d N Y Ribbon hangers can be added ke tne REPEATED 
ev we : tye -. Naw Teraow tional cost of one cent each, aud they - PRO 
they would be. Eva J. Henry, New Jersey. 0 n 1 Cox I or 9 e e Souvenir much more valuable. ANSWitS. 
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Better—Larger—More Helpful. 


As is announced on title page of this Journal, Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, heretofore published as separate journals, have been consolidated. This is the first 
number under the consolidation and while it fails in some respects to reach our ideal, we feel 
sure that every reader will recognize the best features of both Journals and that in this consoli- 
dated Journal you are receiving decidedly more of helpful material than any other publishers 
ever attempted to supply in one publication. 

All of the editorial talent heretofore employed on both Journals will be devoted to this, 
and no effort or expense will be spared to provide amply for the needs of teachers o. the 
primary and elementary grades and of rural schools, 

The size of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans will vary from 76 to 84 pages according 
to the needs of each month, being from 16 to 24 pages larger than Primary Plans formerly 
was. ‘These pages will be devoted tu the best material obtainable, treating methods, aids and 
suggestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
tory, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, Hygiene, Busy Work, etc. Illustrations will be a 
prominent feature, including several full page Drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, 
Cut-Outs, Language Lessons, also Calendars, Borders, Decorations, Blackboard Drawings, etc. 
The Entertainment Department is particularly strong, several pages in each issue being devoted 
to Exercises, Dialogues, Pieces to Speak, and Music, including full programs for special days. 
The Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another-Club, Answers to Queries and Problems 
Solved, are valuable and helpful departments. 

The subscription price of the combined Journal is the same as was charged for each 
separately—$1.25 a year. 


Notice to Subscribers. 


Unexpired subscriptions to either Journal will be completed with the combined Journal. 
Those who are subscribers to both will receive the combined Journal for as many months 
as the paid-in-advance period of the separate subscriptions aggregate. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma Insrrucror anp 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, THe Yrar’s EnrerrainMents, 
Practica, Se.ectrions, THE Scuoot Yrar all of which are published by us; together with the 
ParuFinvER and the Progressive Tracner, for which we act as agents, 





Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 ; ~Zepe 3 
I Mee sce ner sneer evedsevesacnc viens 100; © = 8.2 = 8 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid................. 20.000: eee ueee 1.00) 5 % I S bs & 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid................. 0... eee 1.00; 3s 2 ¢ = > 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 | iad B86 =O 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder............ 175| 29% E> x 
. - & EMS 55:88 190)" SUeEs Ss 
. 6 6 66 66 “any 2 of the $1.00 books 2.50 | “S$ ™ 5 | z E 
« «“ wu « all’ of the $1.00 books 3.10 | £ = # yes 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with PATHFINDER and any 2.35] 2 a 32 & & 
és ng be — & VOOKS = > o r=) o 
& (73 66 66 “cc Wh FATES opto eae eee 2.95 ae = a £ & = 
66 “6 66 al ‘“ =with PATHFINDER and all eee 3.55 E = § ¥ 5 2 
Practical Selections, postpaid.................. POPC Re Tree .65 3 Segue 
SE WIN ic incns cdcccad ei ebecesneseudiocscenoes 65) S575 2 Saws 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections 1.60 ] + - zo 2 a 
“é (73 ¢é 73 “6 with bath Proctiog Selections | > 1.95 ‘5 ~~ & a 3 % 
" “ee with Yaarpnnresstet..... 210] B 3 eyo 
“ " ~ ee “6 With (iprcislieecion -... 245) 9 8 3 & & 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books....... $ERCUS AGODA ES ONS 160}; © 6 5 % > 
66 66 Dk rT rT; 2.20|/ 85 $5 @ w 
Kseuansarens baduneaeeee ° as.°9 
66 66 3 ce 66 7; 2.80 » & wo S <s 
, saceeccoees (eveeneees . G's & 7) 3 
6 ‘¢ School Year or Practical Selections................ 1.35 So a’ a Y 5 
és . «© ¢(m@ * a apallaay nOr TEA en 1.70| - 83 ou > 
=—_ _ 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books........... Sidagsadien Datians sesccceeceeee 160] FO ve—~Zs 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books................ Kindness recceccccess 2) Pe Bo 8 BS © 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: lor subscription to other countries, add postage E o = = a 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Norinal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 6 E@WSB6 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c. & v 3 o. 


is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well Peo sme 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 2oth year of increasing success and itis everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a 
complete quarterly index, 
What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an indispensable guide, 
worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular 
subscription price of $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 


. is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and 
Progressive Teacher we can recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educa- 


tional magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circula- 
tion. 1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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desirable results from the forming o 


9 ° Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley Ss Question Book DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of hede- 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘*foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a t acuer of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

The title “Question Book”’ is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves, ‘‘Seeley’s’? was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete, It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 

Seelvy’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literatnre Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @, THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 
These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 
A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
teachers have been seeking. 
Music—Nature Study —Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and Hise 
tory—Biographies— Geograph y— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 











The Most Attractive and ( Vole F ........ecceeee Autumn Plans 4 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever~ Volume If .. . Winter Plans TIC umes, heavy enamel- 
Published for T hers | Vol | | Peers Spring Plans ed paper covers $1.00 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








9 4 COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments iNED NM. 

The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion —thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this bodk, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented. A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 544 x 8'4 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








: s Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 

Practical Selecti ons and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 

it is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 

Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

How to Study Pictures Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 


A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book Of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.” 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘‘Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic maké up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
fsuch a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. ; 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 
nar For various other Combination Offers which include above books see Page One of this journal ea 


w wW Dansville, N. Y. 
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Magazine \.-eanings 





By Annie Steven. Perkins 
LETTER TO CORRESPONDENT Ts 
DEAR FRIENDS :— 

There are many things I want to say 
this month about magazine possibilitic 
so let us have a little chat together, Som. 
one asked me if I would doa certaiy 
“library errand,’’ and Lam sure yoy wil) 
be interested to know what resulted fron 
it. 

I was to see if I couid locate a Maga 
zine that told of work with import 
shrubs, Something was desired whic, 
was out-oi-the-ordinary, ; 

I found a whole long rack filled wit, 
magazines from which I might choos 
and a large card catalogue devoted to thj, 
one subject. es | 

I said to myself, ‘‘I will make a litt, | 
study of the magazines devoted to Special HR) 

| 
| 
| 





from 





trades and pursuits, to see if I can ny 
find something to awaken greater interey 
in the use of periodicals with classes," 

While I tell you of my search, pieay 
try to read between the lines. Please 
thinking which of your pupils has, 























relative who would be likely to see te 7 | 
periodical mentioned or one similar toit |The stro 
There are the Grocers’ journals; I ay | on the r 
sure you will find that many a boyd pin tuk 
your class has already tound interesting | school- 
information in a borrowed copy, | leb 
Kor my own part, I was much inte. ni 
ested in the magazines devoted to interns tu 
decoration, especially the large ani 
beautifully illustrated magazine “Up 9) 
holstery.’’ A fascinating description ws RW 
given in the March number of a mansioy 
in Tennessee which a nearby class would 
be privileged to visit. An ambition to §j/Boston Nev 
strive for some of the comforts and coy 9B St Louis ! 











veniences shown might be awakened, 
“Irrigation Age,’’ published in Chi. 
cago, is a periodical to see whenever you Be A Wri 
can. Ask the boys to procure a copy, thoughts into wn: 
The March number of ‘‘ Aeronautics,” Bq scessary, Plot. 
‘* Aircraft,’ ‘‘Travel,’’? and ‘‘The Rail erg her nth 
way Gazette’? I looked over. If youca MButleast¢100,00.a1 
get any of these, you will find text an oy ee 
pictures that will prove very welcomes JM rerewith your 
geography and ‘‘achievement”’ aids, The Dept Ae 12 "Se 
ordinary current-events items do not gite : 
a record of wonderful things accom 
plished; there is needed an_ occasion 
‘achievement’? period to which pupil 





shall bring facts gathered from. specid m 
sources. ‘ Ing Supp! 
I read wonderful accounts of activitics ing Supp! 
all over the world in ‘‘Lumbering,” Construct 
’ ‘ ‘ . : : ' . an 
“Wool and Cotton,’’ ‘‘ Engineering) Spring Cx 
“The Machinist,’? and ‘‘The Electnel Gard 
Box6. 110 $ 


Magazine,’’ all large, well-edited, finely 
illustrated periodicals, 

The March ‘‘ Nautical Magazine’’ cot 
tains fine geography aids, For tht 
Michigan portfolio is ‘‘A Ferry intl 


: + , are easil; 
Ice’’ with text about the Great Lakes ee phy 
Also there are text and pictures about HB} yu money w. 


you quick servic 
department by sc 
free to any addr 


‘wireless’? advance ; ‘‘German Railwy 
Ferryboats for Hamburg ;’’ latest Panault 
lock news. 

‘“Suyar,’? “‘Paper,’' ‘The Iron Tale 
Review,’’ ‘The India Rubber World 
are all large, attractive periodicals. 

Many pupils would be interested it 
“The Army and Navy Register.”’ Dele, 
gate one pupil to bring a copy to tlt 
class and note its reception. 

None of the boys need to be 
there are several periodicals devo 
fishing as a mene ie that the large InYou 
periodical published in London 1s fine! Hl Enter your r 
illustrated. This may be considered # prrretion. 
geography aid in itself, taking one abot Hl yi, Calendar 
the world in delightful fashion, as, “ serve the bird 
does the beautiful periodical ‘The Ru weber 
der.’? Probably many a girl, like re compete ort 
self, was partially ‘‘brouglit up ont Theresults —, 
magazine by an older brother. The Mar scrided in the 


id special arth 
ON H. AILN 


Do You 









, 
number contains a fine Gulf state a mestion 
‘Cruising among the Florida Keys ic. _ “mn cent: 
Harry Belknap. Twelve interesting P ted ieee 
tures are given. | 

One periodical claims to be ‘the - 213 a. 
publication devoted exclusively ‘ bis aes 
commercial fisheries and the natura 







tory of fish.’’ Fishing as an indus’ | 
would be made very real to pupils eS DEPOS 
magazine were supplied regularly i a1 Tho 
school reading-tables. The re 
number gives a valuable paperou *", 
Fish and Fur Industries.”’ News” 
The March ‘Entomological Ne 
gives information about some 
American Bees ;’? Michigan grassh 
Labrador spiders. 1a 
The wo ar making a list of periodical 



























‘he can 
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you wil} 
ted from 


4 mags. 
Mi porte 
d Which 


led with 
Choose, 
d to this 


ea little 
O special 
[ can not 
r interes 
asses,” 

lh, piease 
lease be 





is has g 

See th Bi The strongest and purest glue 
ilartoit, . 

s: I ay (| on the market. In convenient 
a'boyd [| pin tubes. Handy for the 
teresting school-teacher’s desk. For 





sale by stationers. Sample 


ch inte. 
aa tube on request. 
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rye and F 

« “tH Dowmioon S 

iON Ws . xX, 
mansion ; she 

Ss would THE TAG MAKERS 

vition to Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
and con. St.Louis London Berlin Buenos Aires 
























































ened, 
in Chi. Writing Motion Picture Plays 
every MDG A Writer orers ines eusy ana tageinat 
14g Way to turny »p 
copy. thoughts into money, Literary training or style un- 
nautics,” weessary, Plotallthat is required. Demand farex- 
le Raj fecdsthe supply. Producers Pay $25.00 to $100.Cu 
; Fach. Sellonea week and you increase your Income 
YOU Cal Bi atleast $100.00 a month, This is ideal work for teachers 
text and sitenables them to turn their vacations intop? .Jus of 
profit, Weteach youin your sparetime. Wi1il not in- 
Toome a Hi vrlere with your present work, Catalogue a..d full par- 
ids. The ~ eg —. Dotiore Motion wy. Scheel, 
. u ichigan Ave., cago, Ill, 
not give : 
oii School § li 
ccasional choo uppiies 
hi pupils For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
! & ti including all supplies pertaining to the 
spe Industrial branches, such as Manual Train- 
ing Supplies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Draw- 
tivities ing Supplies and —— Reed, Ratva, Cross 
ac be Stitch Canvas, Se im, Monk’s Cloth, Burlaps, 
bering,” Construction Payers, Chair Cane, Book Bind- 
ering,” ing, ant Weaving Materials, Fc: Special 
, pring Catalog just issued, address— 
tectrical Garden City Educational Co., 
1, finely. Box6. 110S0. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
” a 8 
ne Colle 
vor EUbraries for Schools 
ry in the 


are easily selected from our big 400 page cata- 
logue of best books of all the publishers, We save 
you money We carry all books in stock and give 
you quick service Books on allsubjects and special 
nt by school grades, Our cutulogue mailed 
free to any address. Write us for it today. 


The Book Supply Company, €. w. Reynolds, Pres. 


t Lakes. 
res about 

Railway 
t Panawa 

































nn Trade 231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
World’ =#-—— 
als, Debate Outlines any subject $1.00, 
— \. id special articles written to pt I ie Map ~ mary 
ee BROWN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
py to the 
old tj Do You Want Success 


InYour Nature Study? 


he lange 

As finel! n wad your room in the contest in bird 

jdered # fn artes Secure enthusiastic interest 
e abott ij ut Nature Study work by keeping a 

beri ‘als Bird Calendar, The children delight to ob- 
as, ih srvetns birds and report what they see. 

‘ie Ro tir observations should be recorded to 


stimulate greater efforts. Your room can 


rie 
ike ‘to gimpete ‘or prizes, 
on ic pn feoults -i last year’s contest were de- 
1e Mat m ed in the Normal instructor for Octo- 
tate aid, eeateeners this year will receive sin..ar 
ro) by 2 
eys ™ Sehd ten cents in stamps forthe 1914 Bird 


Calendar which contains full instructions 


ting pit i 
8 ind list of prizes, Address 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


available at the homes of pupils is not 
uncommon, Why not, also, ask for a 
list of subjects which interest pupils and 
their relatives and tell of periodicals de- 
voted to these topics? It may be you 
will want to ask a question of the Mag- 
azine Gleanings Department. We shall 
be glad to hear from you. 

Periodicals published by various local 
historical societies frequently contain 
material of general interest. In the organ 
of the Medford (Massachusetts) Historical 
Society I recently located some interest- 
ing data for a paper on the War of the 
Revolution. Salem (Massachusetts) pub- 
lishes two periodicals devoted to historical 
matters, 

I glanced at the ‘‘Buenos Aires Herald’’ 
and thought how I should have been 
helped in my early South America geog- 
raphy lessons by even a look at the pic- 
tures. There are a number of State mag- 
azines, such as the ‘‘South Carolina Mag- 
azine,’’ the ‘‘ Virginia Magazine of Iis- 


tory and Biography,’’ and the ‘‘ Maryland | 


Historical Magazine.'? The December 
number of this last named periodical con- 
tains a useful paper entitled ‘‘Taney’s 
Correspondence with Van Buren.’’ 

Many pupils who study music are sub- 
scribers to ‘‘The Ktude’’ or a similar 
periodical. Sketches of composers and 
accounts of professional visits to many 
localities are frequently included in the 
reading matter. 

Arts and Crafts periodicals also take 
one about the world. 

I recently heard Professor Dodge, 
author of the series of geography text- 
books with which you are familiar, It 
was inspiring to hear his words about 
regional geography. Some teachers make 
this a fascinating topic and others ‘‘just 
use the book,’’ By the way, have you 
read what Mary Antin says about the 
teaching of geography in her book, ‘‘The 
Promised Lan1?”’ 

Vours most sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 
Sciewtific American, March 21: ‘‘ Kine- 


matographing the Matterhorn.’’ Three 
wor ‘erful pictures and text full of 
thr, 

lors Work, March: ‘‘To Railroad 


Prosper ty into Alaska,’’ by Owen Wi'- 
son, iwenty-three pictures and two 
maps. Up-to-the-minute geography aid. 

Sunset Magazine, March: ‘‘South- 
westerly by the Lone Star.’’ One full- 
page ‘picture in colors; five others. A 
tine Texas geograpliy aid. 

Review of Revicws, March: 
‘Wireless’ Girdling of the Karth.’’ 
teen pictures. 

Popular Science Mouthly, March: 
Tropical Nature in Colombia,’’ by Pro- 
fessor A. S. Pearse, University of Wis- 
consin. Seventeen pictures and valuable 
text. 

National Geographical Magazine, Feb- 
yuary: ‘The Probable Effect of the 
Panama Canal on the Commercial Geog- 
raphy of the World.’’ 


‘*The 
Thir- 








Thirty-seven pic- | 


tures taken in the Panama region are used | 


in this number. Other valuable Panama 
material, 

Garden Magazine, March: Interesting 
text about a school garden in Oregon; 
work done by different grades. 

Plant World, March: ‘‘ Agriculture in 
the Gila Valley.’? The Desert Labora- 
tory, Tucson, Arizona. Four pictures. 
Important work being done. The new 
understanding of the possibilities of this 
amazingly, fertile region. 

Guide to Nature, February: ‘‘Study 
of ‘Terns.’?’ A query concerning gulls 
and heron will be answered by a perusal 
of this interesting article. Two fine 
photographs of the natural bridge and the 


archrock, Saint Michaels, Arizona, in 
this issue. 
Christian Herald, February 25: 


‘*Washington Memorial Park at Valley 
Four 





he only HERMAN C. DEGROAT, Forge,’’ by George B. Goodwin. 
: re t 213 Carolina St., BUFFALO, N. Y. photographs by Wm. H. Rau. ‘‘No place 
ural his ou earth is so sacred in the history of the 
indw 

if tis MDE =NCIL 
a“ POSIT Potter 10c. 












Thousands of teachers and pupils are 


{arch al using this pencil sharpener and ccn- 
Al sider it an indispensalle article 
. in the school room. It entches the 
chips, will not break the lei, 

New waste the pencil, nor litter the :loor. . {ae 
hes adjustable razor steel blade that sh: ves 

e N is a ee. It wey be re-sharpened A 
5 quarter’s worth for 10 ets. Send 100 
oppess: in silver for a sample. We'll pan tee 








to teachers in dozen lots. 
» 147 W. Columbia Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For Your Pupils 


—wE SOUVENIR NO. 1 


is new in design, in stock and in process of printing. We use 
best wedding bristol (dull finish) stock, printed by Color Offset 
Process which givesthat softness of tone and colors which 
characterizes this work. By this process every delicate tint 
and shadow of the artist’s brush is reproduced, For real art 
this work is superior to any other known process and is used 
only in the production of high grade work. 

This new design printed in colors, coupled with softness 
and harmony obtained, puts this souvenir in a class absolutely 
itsown. ‘he size and inserts of this souvenir are the same as 
our Style No. 2. 

Our souvenirs are made suitable with or without photo of 
teacher. 1f you desire photo of yourself or school house send 
us the photo you wish used and we will copy from it a smail 
photo to appear on each souvenir, Your photo will be re- 
turned, 

If you want the richest and most artistic souvenir yet 
produced you will never regret ordering this one. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 1 
WITHOUT PHOTO :—1 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO :—1 or less $1.15; additional ones 7c each. 
Envelopes for Souvenirs per dozen Sc. 


+ 


OUR NO. 2 SOUVENIR Je 


is new, printed in colors from spec.al copper plates on semi- 
dull stock and embossed. This is the best souvenir for the 
money we have ever issued, 

This is a twelve page booklet souvenir 344x544 inches 
tied with silk tassel and containing teachers’ preface, short 
poems and special matter selected or written for these 
souvenirs mostly printed from plates designed for this pur- 
pore In addition to above you must furnish us with the 

ollowing, which we print to your order: Name of your 
School, District Number, Township, County, State, name of 
Teacher, names of Pupils and School Board, 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to 
please you. if you desire samples, they are free to teachers. 
- Wi:h exception of cover this souvenir is same as our 

vo. 1 




















Our photo Souvenirs can be arranged for schools with 
two or three teachers, 

Order as many or more souvenirs as there are pupils’ 
names to be printed, Satisfaction guaranteed, 

A gift favor for the teacher enclosed with each order. 

PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 2 
WITHOUT PHOTO :—12 or less 85c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO. -12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each. 
En: elopes for above, per dozen 5c. 


Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 
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Through the Camera’s Eye 


Let Your Camera Preserve 
the Beauties of Nature 
for You 


You take the Pictures and We will 
do the rest 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Filins 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo. 

‘‘Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 

Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us reguiarly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 

Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES Prices for Printing 
Prices for Developing Spool Films Azo Prints Unmounted 








ducation 1s the apprénti fli ; ‘ 
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. 224 0324 OF BIRABIEL, 000000 ccccccceeccece: -cocccess 20 
Any 6 exposure film..........cccccccccsccccccsccssccsceces LOG 214 K44, 394 KAM OF BGA ge ceeeesees cece dE 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film.................c6..06 vel 5e 4x3. 1 5 Bes iitaibdd a 
TITIIIIIII MIT ITITIITTTITiTiiiirrir Tri rrr rrriren ee 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
Size 2%x4% or smaller........... pian Wii alnbcehas rcs Reproduced from Any Photo 
Size 314 x44 or larger.............0...00.0000000. 3000 Hale i Beses ies. Same feta —— 
» aa zi, ” Bn ac ona Zz. ame Negative....36¢ 
Plates (any Size) each.............cccscccsscececcssceceee xc Special Rates on Large Orders 


war NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, 
fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 


ENLARGESIENTS 


We have the very best facilities for ney Enlargements from any good negative, 
You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives. They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 


Send by parcel post 

















SIZE BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA _ These prices are for Enlargemeuts from original neg- 
4X BD veceeeee Odes cxcacuses %.40 ativeson Bromide paper of the best quality. 

BX 7 ceveeees MD ncccccces iO 

OT | aaa Sa Rei tne 60 _ When vecessary for us to make a negative from a 
ae Ee kakeras | eens 90 print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 25 
Ss Saree |B” Serer 1.15 cents to the above prices. 
BL 94 ccccceee 1.26 cccccccce 1.45 ‘ 
hs . aan SUD * cicchuaer 1.75 All Enlargements are mounted on suitable card 
16 XD ccccccee ey Spee aees 2.20 mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered. If de- 
Te  geeeees Tee 3.25 sired unmouuted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
ZO XDA covceeee 3.00 cccccecee 3.75 are the same as when mounted, 
Clyde E. Hulbert, Mer. Art dept., F. A. owen Pub. Co, Dansville, N.Y. 

\ Y 











Speakers, Dialogue Books, Plays, Songs. 
forall occasions. Send for full list. 
. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Danusville,N.Y. 


Great v uriety 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 28 East Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


Over 38,000 Positions Filled. 3ist Year We have this year broken all previous records of the 
Agency. We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies, and for the fall of 1914, Circularand 
membership form ¢ ent on application, 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = ““m_——~“*New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasous, many calis for primary aud grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. “n'y” 


N. Ye 
Has good positions for good teachers with good records. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Mgr. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “*TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” is of interest to 
all live teachers, Sent free. 


Western Office: SPOKANE, Wash. 
B. F. Clark Teachers / 


“THE IN TNT OR WITH THE'SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR , 














Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 

Lincoln, Neb. -rirst National Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore. Md. -Munsey Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash. -Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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Forge.’’ An unusually valuable aid for 
history classes. 

Youth’s Companion, February 26: 
‘*When General G.+nt was President,’?’ 
by Judge Robert M. Doug:.ss, his private 
secretary. 

St. Nicholas, March. ‘‘Seeking a 
Treasure Ship's Gold with Magnets,’’ by 
Edward F, Bigelow. Four interesting 
pictures. How the electro-magnet is 
made; how tons of scrap-iron were re- 
covered from the bottom of the Thames; 
how the gold is sought. 

“lmerican Boy, April: ‘*On the Trail 
of Forgotten Ages.’’ This isa serial story 


struggle for human liberty as aid for | 





May 1914 May 1944 








dealing with a search, by a professor and 
invited boy friends, for ‘‘the lost city of | 
the cliff dwellers.’’ Interesting pictures, | 
The Mother’s Kiagazine, April: ‘‘ How | 
Other Nations Cook Eggs,’’ by Gertruce | 
Morrison. This is an out-of-the-ordinary | 
geography aid. ‘‘The Ciildren’s House | 
is Milan’? is an account of ‘‘The Hu- | 
manitarian,’’ a social service develop- | 
ment of the work of Dr. Montessori. | 
You will want the eleven pictues ot fa- | 
mous and interesting cradles. Of course, 
the *‘ Pilgrim cradle’’ is included. 
Woman's Home Companion, 





Adams School and Office: Bureau, 367) .ipics “Gas Hilde, Chicago 


Supervisors, Specialists, Teachers, register now for fall openings. Write for terms. | 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY iisron  aSsaciuSees | 


Urgent, excellent vacancies now. Register at once for season of 1914-15. ; 
Director JAMES LEE LOVE, A. M. (Harvard) formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University. | 


You can’t teach successfully and keep in | 
AMBITIOUS TEACHERS 4 touch with desirable vacancies through your | 
own efforts, We keepa large office force con 
stantly employed to give you this tnformation, We have helped thousands! We can help you. Register today, 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY, 
501-503 Livingston Bidg. T. H. Armstrong, Prop., 


ha 612-613 Majestic Buildin 
RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY, (enone ding: 
Needs experienced teachers, College and Normal graduates, vocational, and special teachers, for desirable 
positions, WEST and SOUTH. Write today. L, CREGO, or MRS, L, CREGO, Managers, 


BURLINGTON TEACHERS?’ 
AGENCY, BURLINGTON, Vt. What we can do for you. Our fourth year. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Leading Agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA 
Write Immediately for FREE CIRCULAR BOISE, IDAHO 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
No Advance Fee i svrown PA: 


Erie Teachers’ Bureau, Erie, Pa. Recommends only. 


of teachers. Some positions filled are: History, College 2000, History High School, 1600, Mathe- 
maties, College 1300, High school German, Lady 1100, German and French, Lady 1100, Principals, 1600, 
1500, 2000, English, High School, 1800, Latin 1700, English, Lady 1125, Commercial, High School 2000: 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU (ries iepartimentotachset 
work, Operates locally and nationally. Unique plan for finding positions for teachers. Send for registration blank. 


309 Henry Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. I. L. ULLERY, Manager 


DO YOU WANT AN INCREASE IN SALARY? 
Go out WEST where there are unusual opportunities and register with the 
largest and most reliable TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Address 
PAUL S. FILER, Mégr. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


] A Successful School and College Bureau, 
THE McCULLOUGH T EACHERS’ AGEN CY CLD pny my . BRE 


ormal trained gete teuchers especially in demand. 
889 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 








‘Rochester, N. Y. 








for NORTHERN New England. Superintendents, 
High and Grade teachers for present vacancies, and 
nextfull, Send 25¢ together with references and see 




















S5th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers. Direct recommendations, 
Well prepared teachers in great demand. 














SPOKANE, WASKINGTON. 





application is backed by our personal recommendations. 
We need sou—you need our services. Registration Fee #1.00, 


a —~) 
[ To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work. are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
- 4 
“A! 
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| unusual value to teachers. 


tures. This series of travel-talks is help- 
ful to students. 
Milan, Florence.’’ This number is of 
You will want 
the lovely music for the poem we all use, 
— ‘It Isn’t Raining Rain 
‘*Some of the World’s Famous Build- 
ings,’’ by Caroline French Benton will 
be liked, There is a practical garden ar- 
ticle for children. 

Scribner’s, April: ‘‘A Hunter-Natur- 
alist in the Brazilian Wilderness,’’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Thirty pictures, 
frontispiece and map. If you have Greek 
boys and girls at school, you will want 
‘*Greek Feasts.’’ Eight fascinating pic- 
tures, 

American Magazine, April: “Seeing 
America,’’ by Ray Stannard Baker. 
Most teachers are using this series. This 
installment takes one to the great wilder- 
ness of Northern Wiscozisin and Minne- 
sota. For the boy who ‘‘unkers things, ”’ 
locate ‘‘A Tinker who is Famous,’’ in 
the ‘‘Interesting People’’ section. 

The Century, April: ‘‘The English 
and Their England.’’ This is important 
for the teacher of history. Also impor- 
tant and, in many ways, a companion 
paper is ‘‘The Celtic Tide,’* by Edward 
Alsworth Ross, University of Wisconsin. 


Who is to Blame? 


A young high school boy or girl ap- 
pears upon the commencement program 
with an essay or oration packed full of 
philosophic and learned observations, 
conclusions and admonitions quite be- 
yond the high school comprehension. 
Who is to blame? Does the graduate 
pine for such profound subjects? Does 
the teacher recommend it or do the par- 
ents insist upon it?) Surely some one is 
responsible. Some one must certainly 
approve of it, Perhaps the practice is 
disappearing as rapidly as we could ex- 
pect. The best way to hasten its de part- 
ure, the best argument to use against 
such phonographic performance is to try 
the simple, natural plan. Help the stu- 
dent select a simple topic in which he is 
interested and upon which he has :ome 
feeling and some ideas. Urge hm to 
talk the matter to you freely and :n his 
own words and figures. Challenge him 
at this point and that to see if he :eally 
has thought his way through ad con. 
nected 11s ideas, Finally get him to 
write it down and commit it to memory, 
and then let him give it on a commence- 
ment program. It can hardly fail to 
please the audience and its effect upon 
the graduate, which is after all the most 
important, will be to increase his own 
sense of power and self respect.—///. Ed. 
Press Bulletin. 

















The first steel pen was made in 1830. 


Accuracy in the 


jay to a given perso 
may not be the ous 
color tomorrow, be. 
cause of over-induly. 





= F sleep, etc. The onl 
definite system, which makes possible the 
accurate matching of colors at any time(s 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted by leading educa 
institutions the country over. Monel 
The box of crayons contains one each of the fir 
middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima of 
red, yellow and blue. The miadle colors should be 
used in the form of crayons, wate: colors, atlas of 
charts, cclor tree, sphere, et¢., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmoBye 


Send today fo. expianaiory ctrcutar G and prices. & 
Joc in your letter for No.2 bow A Crayons postage pee 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND * CO, Inc, 


Sote Manufacturee of Maieriat 
jor the Munselt Color System, 
Boston, Mass, 


te, 


Measurement of Colors 
/ A particular color to. 


ence in food, lack of 
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April: : 
| **A Two-Week’s Trip in Italy.’’Four pic- lly C 00 ll p alnme t 


‘What to see in Rome, | From “The House ‘That Helps”, a live concem 
which carries in stock their own Publications 
| and the ‘Best of the Rest” of other publisher 
Operettas, Plays, Drills, Pastomimes and Ente: 
tainments for Special Days, 
to Me.’? | should use our “Dramatized Stories, Myths 
and Legends.” Paper 35 cents, clot. 50 cents 
Can be used as areader from Fourth to Kighth 
grades and dramatized in Schoolroom. 


Every teache, 


Prompt attention aud clean material ar 


two of our chief assets. 


A very helpful catalog sent Free, 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 





BUY SCIENCE APPARATUS 





— Direct From Factory 


You save money by buying Chapco T 
Guaranteed Laboratory Toes ares sel] 
from factory to school thus you escape all the 
overhead charges and eelling expenses of 
who sell through travelers, Write for 
copy of latest Chapco Purchase Guide 

and state your school connection, 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 545. Olintos st. Chicas 














Attention-Teachers 


Are you interested in learning about a wonderfulas 
tem which will enable you to become an expert pm 
man ard which will also be an invaluable aid too 
in teaching penmanship to your pupils. If 80, 

at once for our large free book which fully explains 
The Palmer Method of Business Writins 


Adopted by the best schools in the ogunteyy ont 
endorsed by leading educators. Write NO 
© A. N. PALMER CO. 


THE 
30 Irving Place, Dept. N.,; NEW YORK CITY 
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Duplicator 


Thirty days {tt 
trie} to teachers 
Write for catalog 6 
giving size and ol 
free trial offer. 


HEKTOGRAPH ures 

.\ DUPLICATOR 00. 
42 Murray St, % 1.04. 

aaa 





PLAYS> 
Catalogue of thor saad sert 
FREE | KEE’ 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED -#.4.98 
subject, Other hel 
P. S. HA 


for ‘Teachers on spec 


LLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Dé 
see a. A 
seat i nts PLAY 


Es FREE FREE! 
SAM'L FRENCH, 28-30 Wy. 38th St., “ew York 


——_—_—_———_—_—_—_-" 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitation», Drills, Speakers, 

PLAYS logues, Operettas, Musical Picer, Fine 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pau’ on ieee 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomiines, Speci! Ente Mabel? 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Lae 

joods, etc. Suitable for all ages and on a 
catalogue Free. Every, Teacher should have Calcot) 
T. S. DENISON & CO. Dept. 68, 
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Class and School Pins WINSHIP & C0., 705B, Masonic Temple, Chicag® 
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teachers’ Course —— 


GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal Session 


June 29—A ugust 7 


HE necessity fur professional 

training in the most advan- 
ced methods and the technique 
of teaching Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Office Training, Busi- 
ness English and Correspond- 
ence, is felt more and more 
every year by both teachers and 
schools, More than that, the 








demand for Gregg teachers in- 

ai creases every year. Gregg 

shorthand is now taught in the high schools of 

pearly & thousand cities; last year it was adopt- 
«by more than four hundred schools. 

Gregg School, under the direction of Mr. John 
Robert Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand, has 
developed methods in practical pedagogy that 
have become famous throughout the country. 
fvery year teachers from all parts of the coun- 
try—last year the enrollment represented 
twenty-eight states—assemble in Gregg School 
io study these methods, The course embraces 
woth primary and advanced work, 


Correspondence Course—Free 
By beginning the correspondence course now, 
teachers may cover the theory of Gregg Short- 
handand be in position to devote themselves 
exclusively to # review of the principles, and 
study of teaching methods, under expert guid- 

, in the Summer Normal School, which 
begins June 29, and continues six weeks, Ask 
for Booklet NI3, 

GREGG SCHOCL, 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 














TACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
Home Offers Certificate, Diploma, Degree By 
Mail 


for Teachers, Inquire 


W. L. NEWSOM, A. M., Ped. D., Director. 


WRITE STORIES 


Puplishersand moving picture makers are clamoring 
frstories, Develop your talent, We teach you thor- 
oughly by mail and assist in marketing MSS. Catalogue 
Free, LNERSON SCHOOL, 31E,St,, Battle Creek, Mich, 


My not teach DANCING also ? 


Write for prospectus 
Puline Titus, Auburn, New York 


MONEY PROPOSITION 


(eopente with me ina profit-sharing mail order business, Will place 
talsdvertisement, turnish Lge matter, goods to fill orders and divide 
8 


) Particulars. De: 
A. HORTON, Tekonsha, Michigan 


Be a Trained Nurse 
Earn $15 to $30 a Week 


Our Home Study Course will quickly pre- 
pare Fa to enter this most_noble and 
dignified profession for women. Demand for 
ater than the supply 

—lucrative fiel cowboy right at han 
without your leaving home. We give 
all necessary Hospital experience, 
omas of piguest standing. 
ool of its kind. 














n 
Our dipl 3 0 
Oldest established school k 
ssons easy, fascinating, quickie 
mastered. Write toda: for FRE 
illustrated Catalog and easy terms, 
Training School For Nurses 
Avenue Chicago. IL 


National Kindergarten 


College 
EUZABETH HARRISON, President. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 16 to Aug. Il 
INDERGARTEN COURSE: 


( Indergarten subjects. Montessori Methods. 
edits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 
RINARY COURSE : 
ontessori Methods. Primary Methods. Hand- 
Work, Credits applied on regular Primary Course, 


jFesident Dormitory adjoining College. 
Or full information , address 


box 
2944 Michigan Bldg. 





CHICAGO, III. 











SKETCH 
fou can do with it. You 
26.00 or more per week, 


S), 


with 6c in stamp: 4 1 will 
Peper ps an wil 
lesson plate al Hecti 
sg shoving possibilities for You." " 
ThE Hs SCHOOL, OF 

itu CARTOONING. 
“defied Bailding, Cleveland, 0° 
eS 


My practical sys- 
ill 
r ul o Xs 
te “vepapers an magaz quali- 
Teas nt You. Send me your sketch of .) 








EXTENSION COURSES 


peal adapted to teachers. May 
™ eted without residence work, 
Y or wholly in residence. 

— Conferred for completion of 


wt University, Billings, Mont. 
Gov't Exams. 


SERVICE 50 ieurn 


Only $3.00. Unexcelled preparation. 
Ustrated catalogue and full particulars 











courses for 





CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Book Reviews 


‘‘Famous Poems Explained;’’ ‘‘Great 
Poems Interpreted.’’ Two volumes by 
Waitman Barbe, Professor of English in 
West Virginia University: I2mo. 237 
and 368 pages, Price $1.00 and $1.25 
respectively. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 
New York. 

‘‘Famous Poems Explained’’ was 
brought out several years ago and proved 
so popular that Dr. Barbe has added a 
second volume with the name ‘‘Great 
Poems Interpreted.’’ These books are 
almost indispensable aids to the teacher 
or student of literature,—indeed, they 
have been adopted as textbooks in many 
schools. Also, they are recommended for 
the family library. In the two volumes 
there are more than one hundred poems 
recognized as being among the great 
short poems of English and American 
literature. It is Dr. Barbe’s aim to help 
the student to read these poems with un- 
derstanding. There are biographical 
notes of the authors following the body 
of the book, and prefacing each poem are 
notes that not merely explain but enrich 
the content and lift the imagination, for 
—as Dr. Richard G. Boone says in lis 
Introduction to’ ‘Famous Poems Ex- 
plained,’’—‘‘one may take the meanings 
of all the words and every line in (Long- 
fellow’s) ‘Rainy Day,’ and yet fail of the 
picture of the whole; but ¢A7s is inevita- 
bly wanting without those meanings. 
Their threads make up the warp of the 
completed fabric. The woof, or filling, 
must be furnished out of the riches of 
one’s own experience and understanding. 
To ‘read,’ then means the construction 
of mental: pictures that slall be true to 
the materials used.’’ Dr. Barbe has evi- 
dently spared no pains or time in digging 
out the circumstances that called forth the 
poetic gem, or the conditions in which: it 
was written. There isa wealth of ma- 
terial that is purely informing in these 
two volumes and much of it will be new 
even to the earnest student of literature. 
The author tells us that much of his re- 
search work was made at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 


‘* Vocational Guidance.’’ By J. Adams 
Puffer, Lecturer, Director of the Beacon 
Vocation Bureau, Boston. Cloth, 294 
pages. Price $1.25. Rand, McNally & 
Company, Chicago and New York, 

This book is the product of years of 
experience with the problem of child 
training and is written with a keen per- 
ception of the necessity, for the future 
well-being of society, of vocational train- 
ing for the young. It tells in a simple 
though highly interesting manner how 
every teacher may become a vocational 
guide, and offers a rich store of informa- 
tion and equipment. A multitude of 


specific examples covers every phase and | 
peculiarity of child character, and points | 


the teacher to an illuminating interpreta- 
tion and the correct guidance of child 
tendencies. There is an exhaustive clas- 
sification and review of the various oc- 
cupations, their opportunities, their 
drawbacks, and the different abilities 
they require for success. The author pre- 
sents a mine of common-sense informa- 
tion and practical suggestion concerning 
the vocational problems of the industrial 
and frofessional world. The book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs of 
unusual applicability and interest, and 
hel piul diagrams and tables. 


‘Physical Training.’’ (Junior Course 
and Senior Course.) By EK. John Solano, 
Cloth. 320 and 400 _ pages. Kach 75 
cents. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

These companion volumes provide an 


. | elastic framework of instruction in steady 
| progression in the best and safest methods 
| of physical exercise. 
| books covers a period of eleven years. 


The scheme of the 


The writer empliasizes the danger of im- 
proper and excessive exercise, quoting 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson whio says that 
‘every physician who has practised in or 
near a university town can point toa 
dozen athletic young men who have been 
injured seriously by muscular exercises, 
.... Arecent study of boys ‘in train- 
ing’ at a Western Academy by the school 
physician showed that over sixty per 
cent had cardiac murmurs.’’ Exercises 
must be graded, That is the fundamen- 
tal principle of the Solano system. Ta- 
bles of exercises are given. All exer- 
cises are made thoroughly plain by illus- 
tration and description. There are spe- 


‘Northwest Teachers’ Agency 








THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ds teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers forany position at any time 
Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., E.R. Nichols, Asst. Mgr., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY "3 2:2 TH87¥ ONE yous of ox 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICACO, 








WLINOTS 








COLORADO TEACHER'S AGENCY 2° pis2rs 9h sueqemful experience in, all restora sates 


1815 California St,, DENVER, COLORADO, Agencies in HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, and ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








9 FOUNDED 
Edmands Educators’ Exchange *°'.2 
WORK BEGUN AT ONCE for those who send NAMES of REFERENCES and (25 ets.) Postage. 

E, J, Edmands, Mgr. 101 Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS, —S, B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bldg, WILKES.BARRE, PA, 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘sttiirarescunsinghon-Ciancy, esnger, 


No enrollment fee required in advance. Karly registration is advised, Write to-day for application blank, 








For every Department of School 


Work. 

Western Positions For Teachers As publishers of The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ 
Ggmner Sehent Bieucterian, bene are pak ay touch with nearly all the schools in sixteen Western States. 
rite Us To-day for Free Booklet showing how ("5 a S————S— 


: ee ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Apply for a School” with Laws of Certification 
VAT a ob Am Au od.) ae) Oa 1a 





‘Teachers, sent Free to members or_ sent 
postpaid for FIFTY CENTS in STAMPS. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. 











POSITIONS — 500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 


mar, Principals, Music, s, Traveling Companions, and all Positions. e 
place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positicns. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities, 
0,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau; *battas. Texas?” 





Dallas, Texas, 


now in its 26th year, oldest and best known Bureau in the South or West needs teachers for every 
department of educational work now for emergency calls ard for next session. Kndorsed by lead- 
ing educators. Particulars free. Russell and Kirk, Managers. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENC —R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are inviied 


to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 








Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 


MIDLAND 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building upits business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field. Write today for our Sixteenth Year Book. 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, 


@ . e 
Highest Wages---Best Opportunities 
In west and southwest. We place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges. 


Enroll now. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 737 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas, City, Mo. 





Seattle, Washington. 








FREE REGISTRATION—2cec"e™® wanted for September positions. We get DIRECT CALLS and 
WE RECOMMEND and so your ELECTION I8 CERTAIN with us. 
Write today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGENCY, Desk 1, Oswego, N. Y 





Would You Like to Come: West of the Rocky Mountains 


Where the climate is fine and teachers wages are the highest. Our territory is bounded by the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, Send for further particulars. We can place you. Address 


Priest, Daggy & Bras, 3173-3174-3175 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





For the best positions from Cal- 
ifornia to the Dakotas, get our 
Graduates of Colleges, two-year Normals and technical schools in 
T. B. Hanna, A. M., North Yakima, Washington. 





booklet. 
demand. Half-rate enrollment. 


WESTERN POSITIONS 


teachers for 1914. Emergency vacancies throughout the year. 
methods, original, unique, and approved by teachers and em 


1 
Write today for booklet. THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING 


EARN MONE SPARE TIME 


WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. $10.00 to $100.00 each. 
We show you how you can turn your IDEAS INTO DOLLARS, right in your own 
home. No special talent necessary—just common sense, and our help. TREMINDOUS 
DEMAND. Send AT ONCE for our FREE Book of VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278 N.K., Chicago 





In all departments of school and 
college work throughout the West. 
We are now making up our lists of 
Our work is reliable, efficient. Our 
ployers. Registration permanent. 
HOUSE, Denver, Colorado. 


IN VACATION AND 











No Payments in July or August! 


Sensational Price This Month 5 Days Free Trial 


on 100 Oliver No. 3 Visible Tyyewriters, Terms Send fodey for our se 
$3 per month, Guaranteed same as if regular J Parkably liberal offer, 
catalog price were paid. No payments during 


) tonish you. Booklet 
vacation months of July and August, FRE KE. Write today. 


United States Typewriter Exchange, Dept. 245, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago 











Foster Teachers’ Agency, 3d Nat’l Bank Bldg. Atianta,Ga.| POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Established record for promptness aud elticiency.,| Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 
TERRITORY, entire SOUTH, Write for literature, ' Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
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Summer School 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


TT 2 . was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to 
I he Unive rsity every person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practi- 
cal education at an expense Within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity 
may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Sum- 
The Summer School mer Term will open May 26th and will continue 
twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 28rd and wiil continue eight 
weeks, During these terms the University will offer an exception list of subjects 
from which students may select their work, There will be beginning, intermediate, 
advanced and review work in the following 


Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten, Education, Manual 

Departments Training, Seientine, Classical, Higher Eoydlish, Civil Engineer- 

ing, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 

Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Commerce, Pen 
manship, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 

M 4 The new Domestic Science Hall which will be ready 

Domestic Science for occupancy by the opening of the summer term 


will enable the University to: accommodate all who 


and Agricultu re wish work in these departments. 


4 " will find an exceptional opportunity to combine work in the regular 

I eachers departments with such review work as they may desire. This is be 
conse of the fact that during the summer term the regular work of the University is 
oW-red the same as during the other terms of the year, Many enter for review work only. 
Others by attending consecutive summer sessions Complete a course of study, while 
others enter to take up special subjects,—High School work, etc. 

. 4 The University is well equipped with buildings, apparatus, labora 
Equipment tories, library, ete., for doing the highest grade ot work, It has 
laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 students working at one time. The Institution 
is accredited by the State Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades 
of certificates. Special opportunities are offered teachers for doing this work under 
specialists, as instructors, 


id 
THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with furnished Room, 31.80 to $3.00 per 
week. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 











SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American College of Physical Education, Inc. (Co-Educational) 
eens Snes for Physical Directors, School for Play- 
ground Workers and School for Teachers of Eugenics 
FIVE WEEKS, JULY 1 TO AUGUST 5 
will be conducted in all branches of Physical Education, They 
Classes will be open to beginning and advanced studenta. “Fach ‘depart: 
ment will be in charge of n specialist, 
take up special work, such is offered i 
Hundreds of Teachers our summer school, ana: BobIne it ‘with 
their regular teaching work, and thus earn more money, 
s ure housed in our quarter-of-a-million dollar building, 
The Schools provided with large gy imumalum, pwlinealiie tunk, tennis 
courts, etc, TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 15, 


Send for our announcement. Address Secretary, Box 22, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chieago, Ul. 


























Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 
history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when I tell you 
b periting of the econ nig 3b mame that I have just received a check for 
y Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor o “ a 
Lippincott’s Magazine. $125 erred eg tare hk _ a ha- 
Story-writers must be made as well  pomg oe” yr eo nttcaglnalie posses 
as born; they must master the details am feeling very happy, and very 
construction if they would turn #rateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 
May we send you the names of stu- lay Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- Toatioa, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
prove is practical. It means recog- ofthemunder professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors, colleges, 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 














Prepare for Examinations. 


Examination, Teachers eon stupa 


We have three courses leading to graduation, Normal B. Ped., M. Ped., by correspondence, Elective Plan. 


a wi 
te TOT llega ATLANTA NORMAL, Atlanta, Ga., Gen. Det. 


Home Study pree, tution’ A GOOD POSITION 


you a ‘* Free TuitionScholarship” for a complete course 
by mail, Matriculation fee $5.00—Tuition free, with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 


osition, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
Free Tuition Courses Taugat By Mail S passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 














Normal Penmanship Book-keeping | cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
High School Typewriting Agriculture not appointed. Our valuable book “Government 
Preteesiene) Shorthand Civil Service Positions” free. 

Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing ee 
Engineering —- Real Rotate American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C 








Over 100 branches from which to select. “Free » 
Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first applicants Excellent Salaries a ” Comané Sax 
from each post office. Send us your name and ad- Teachers. Take 
dress—now—todzy—tomorrow may be too late, “Do it | our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
now”, Address, Free Tuition Department, Carne- | vacation with us. A position awaits you. Write 
zie College, Rogers, Ohio, EVA M. WOLF, Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N, Y, 


| 


cially selected games of a constructive 
and yecreative character, instruction in 
swimming and life-saving methods, and 
valuable suggestions, ideas and informa- 
tion both general and particular. It is 
one of the most thorough, logical and 
satisfactory systems of pliysical training 


| yet published. 


‘‘Tnitiation into Philosophy.’’ By 
Emile Faguet. (Translated from the 
French by Sir Howe Gordon, Bart.) 
Cloth, 264 pages. $1.25 net. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, West 45th St., New 
York, 

This volume is written for the begin- 
ner,—for the mind curious to know, but 
as yet unacquainted with, the history and 
content of philosophy. The style is lu- 


|cid and entertaining. Technical lan- 


guage is avoided, or if used, explained. 


‘The book is valuable not only as an in- 


troduction to the philosophic thought of 


| the world, but as a convenient repertory 


to which to refer in order to see quickly 
the general opinion of an epocli or the 
theories of great teachers. To those not 


interested in philosophy this clever pres- | 


entation will prove an inspiration. 


‘*Advanced American History.’’ By 


|S. K. Forman, Cloth. 634 pages, I2mo. 


Illustrated. $1.50. The Century Co., 
New York, 

This work is intended for high 
schools, normal schools and academies. 
Bearing out its character as an advanced 


| work, it gives a large share of attention to 
| economic and social subjects. The great 


westward movement is analyzed and de- 


, scribed. The industrial problems and 


political upheavals of recent times are 


| given ample and fair treatment. The 





manuscript of this work was read and 
criticised by twelve of the leading edu- 
cators of America. Itis an excellent his- 
tory to place before the youth, in that it 
presents so clearly the forces and influ- 
ences which have brought us to our pres- 
ent position and condition ;—it follows 
faithfully the evolution of the greatest 
democracy on the earth. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good, and most 
of them unusual. There are sixty-one 
maps, among them one series showing 
the movement of the Frontier Line, and 
another showing the development of the 
Transportation Routes, Another com- 
mendable feature is its aids to teachers, 
— references and suggestions for inde- 
pendent work, and an analytical index. 


‘The Backward Child.’’ By Barbara 
Spofford Morgan. Cloth, I2mo. 233 
pages. $1.25. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. 

The writer of this interesting and help- 
ful volume states in her preface that the 
present analysis of juvenile mentality 
looks forward to a future when teachers 
will so understand every child’s mental 
structure that his whole education will 
be directed to the fortifying of his weak 
points and the development of his ten- 
dencies. The neurologists have hereto- 
fore been intent upon making classifica- 
tions and statistics, but have never of- 
fered any suggestions for the treatment 
and training of those numerous and clas- 
sified defectives. This book is based on 
a recent clinic conducted for two years in 
New York, in which defective children 
were tested in every possible way. The 
results as set forth here are highly inter- 
esting and valuable. No problem is more 
persistent, certainly none is sadder, than 
the question what to do with, and how to 
help, the backward ones. Every teacher 
and many a parent should possess this 
work and study it. 


‘Oral English.’’ Books One and Two. 
By Clara Beverley. Cloth, 12mo, 154 and 
151 pages. Hach thirty-five cents. Atkin- 
son, Mentzer and Co., New York. 

These two books are to be used to- 
gether. One is for the teacher, the other 
for the pupil. The purpose of the books 
is to cultivate tiie power of ‘‘intensive 
listening’’ and the faculty of spontaneous 
verbal expression. The ability to ‘‘think 
on his feet’’ is not a natural gift to many 
children. It must be developed by prac- 
tice. So too must be cultivated the 
power to face an audience and give free 
and unembarrassed expression to one’s 
thoughts. It is being realized that the 
inability of school graduates to make an 
extempore speech in a logical and un- 
hesitating manner is due to the neglect 
in the lower grades of proper training in 
oral English. These books are intended 
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mcreaseYour Efficiency 
The great secret of business and sos 
success is the ability to ro 
can make your minds an infalliblecle 
ified index from which you can instan, 
ly select thoughts, ‘facts figures, 
names, faces, arguments. I willengh, 
you to concentrate, develop sel. . 
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* Fae) book **H to pak i ie? tay 
Principal — ow to Speak in Public.” / 


* ; = an 
Dickson School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicage, i 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROW 


If you are interested in my investigation 
and study of the MONTESSORI METHOD 

N ROME, and my practical adaptation of 
the Method to the American Schoo} for lit. 
tle children 1 will be glad to send illustrated 
pamphlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Torresdale House. Training course 

begins October Ist. 








American Montessori Teacher-Training Schoo} 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EARN TELEGRAPH 


Morse or Wireless. Also Superior Station Agency 
Course. Splendid opportunities. Demand greater 
than supply. Graduates assisted. We own and exclu- 
sively occupy two large modern buildings equipped 
with R. d Western Union Wires and Co. plete 
$ Wireless Station Oldest and largest 

25.00, Endorsed 
















relessandWeste 
Expert, practical teachers. Living ex 
earned. Paition low. Eusy payments. Catalogs FREE, 
DODGE’S Telegraph, Railway 

& Wireless Institute 


High Street, Valv raise, Ind. 





Illinois Training School for Nurs 
Founded in 1880 
Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instructig 
and practical training to women who wish toeuter 
the nursing profession, Favorable applicants mut 
meet the requirements of good health, of age (19-85) of 
good moral character, having had one year of High 
Schotl instruction or its educational equivalent, The 
instruction covers a period of three years, includiy 
a preliminary course, The school catalog and _ blanks 
will be sent on application to the Supt. of Nurses, 
Mary C, Wheeler, . N., 509 Honorest., Chicago, Ill, 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 
Instruction 
Estab. 1892 
Prepares for the bare 


Three Courses: Cole; 
lege, Post-Graduate 
and Business Law. Classes begin each 
month. Send for catalog giving rules for 
admission tothe bar of the several States, 
The Greatest Correspondence Law 
in the World. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
512 Reaper Block, Chicago 


LEARN WATCHMAKING, eco 
labor. Compete 
men always in demand. We teach it thoroughly ina 
many monthsas it formerly took years, Does avy 
with tedious apprenticeship. Money earned will 
studying, Positions secured, Easy terms, Send{or 
catalogue. 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 


Simply furnish our free information of 
boarding schools to students who plan to 60 
away to school. We pay you. Write for detalls: 


Association of Schools of the U. S. 
Times Bldg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 


CIVIL SERVIC! 


positions are in all parts of the country. rd 






























steady work, life positions, congenial surrou 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation ‘ 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appoit' poet 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 anf 
fied positions. Common school education by na 
Full information and questions used by 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, It 
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DUPLICATORS You canmake 100copiesof youre 
"letters written with pen ori 
writer with one of these Duplicators, For #1, ori 
we will send postpaid, one N ‘ printing-surface 
complete with ink and sponge ant guarantee yout re 
back if not satisfied. Larger sizes. Send for = — 
W. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., NE 
sath 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employe 
Pay is high and sure; hours shor 
places permanent, promot 
ular; vacations wit pay; thon 
ands of vacancies every year 
kinds of pleasant work everywgy 
no lay-offs; no pull n ' 
mon education sufficient. 


This Book 


tells of about 300,000. protected brea) 




















positions in the U, 58. Govern- < 
ment service, where there is @ OS 
big chance for you~—if you want — 
it—with sure and generous pay tm 


and lifetime employment. Places ‘ 
open to American citizens of 18 
or over, 
Special money back guarantee FREE 
if you write today for Booklet R, 
1140. IT IS FREE. : 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D, ©. { 
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mB (HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
lency or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
Nd so¢ig] in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
mber, | pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
ble class. vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
— Education for New York. 
illenabie EW heey STATE Area og A er Vy YEARS 
self con, Cows DRAPER PAST — WITH ANSWER: ETE 
Joan 4 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* phy yon 25 
neewine in rs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
i, simple rs. Exam, in Geography, with Ans .25 
ential irs. Exam, in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
Ttis te rs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
1 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Goy., with Ans .25 
orca rs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist. with Ans .25 
rs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
my ty Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
4 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 — Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen, Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
144. Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
144. Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans. .25 
44 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
144 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
144 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
* #Solutions given to all proble MS. 

Price of any one subject 25 centss any 14 subjects, $1.50: 
the 23 subjects complete for #3. 00, which fs less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 

BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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, Send for 


Twenty-four colors. Various sizes 
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Send for samples and Catalog 
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also to supplement and enrich the lan- 
guage work of grammar grades. Many 
pupils take an early prejudice against 
language work ; but wher a pupil realizes 
that by exercising a litte thought and 
care he can make his speec!t more telling 
and can produce a desi: 
upon both his teacher ou. his compan 
ions, he sees that ‘‘granme.’’ is a valua- 
ble fac tor in life, havine te ac with his 
possible success or failure in ihe world. 


“Training the Girl.’? By Wiliiam A. 
McKeever, Professor of Chika Welfare in 
the University of Kansas. Cloth. 12meo. 
342 pages. $t.50 uet. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Prof. McKeever has become widely 
known as a writer and 4 cturer upou 
child-welfare and youth-training subjects, 


His ‘Home Training Bulletins’? have 
had circulation in the millions. The 


present book is a companion to his re- 
cently published ‘‘Training of the Boy,’’ 
and these two are intended to supplement 
his earlier one ‘Farm Boys and Girls.’?’ 
The spirit of the author 1s one of helptul- 
ness, and he expresses the ‘ardent bope 
and desire that this book may render a 
definite and helptul service to many 
parents who are engaged in the difficult 
and yet inspiring task of developing the 
characters of their daughters.’’ As in 
Training the Boy,’’ so in this, it 1s in- 
tended to offer a sort of ‘‘ whole-life plan 
for girl training,’’ a plirase of the author's 


which well describes his purpose. Every 
phase of the life of the growing girl has 
received at least some measure of atten- 


tion, the volume’ serving as a brief com 
pendium of methods, devices and ideals 
for girl training. There are four distinct 
parts of the book: Industrial Training, 
Social Training, Vocational Training and 
Service Training. A list of the chapters 
under each would give a better idea of 
the scope of the book, A_ few selected 
ones are suggestive of the whole, Under 
‘*Social Training,’’ for instance, there are 
*‘Teaching the Girl to Play,’’ ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of a Girl’s Clothes,’’, ‘Social 


Activities,’ y **The Girl and the Sex 
Problem ;’’ under ‘‘ Vocational Training,’’ 
‘The New Vocational Ideal,’’ ‘‘ The 


Double Task for Womanhood,’’ “ Occupa- 
tions for Women; and under ‘‘Social 
Training,’’ ‘‘Service and the Source of 
Life,’’ ‘‘Serving the Common Weal,’’ 
‘The Attaininent of Peace and Poise.’’ 
His is a most courageous, enthusiastic 
and inspiring effort to show how, out of 
the common stock of boys and girls ot 
today, a great generation of men and wo- 
men may be moulded. 
magazine, who have had frequent oppor 
tunity of enjoying Prof. McKeeves’s ar 
ticles in its columns will be especially 
interested in this new book. 


A 
By 


Practi- 
Charles 


‘*Character Development."' 
cal Graded School Course. 


Keen Taylor, Director of the Experiment 
|in Moral Education Developed it the 
Philadelphia Schools. Cloth. tame, 


| pages, Price $1.00, 

|-C o., Philadelphia. 
The author of 

ne is well 


The John C, Winston 


‘*Character Develop- 
known to the readers of 


| this magazine through his several notable 
% | contributions on the moral welfare of the 


child. Mr. Taylor's valuable experi- 
mental work has resulted ina practical 


system of moral education for the pubtic ' 


school, and this manual is receiving most 
favorable attention. Mr. Taylor's work 
is becoming widely known, and educa- 
tional boards of many cities are calling 
upon him to describe his plans to them. 
This manual is exceedingly practical, and 
wholesome without sentimentality. The 
system correlates general morais. ctiz -n- 
ship, domiestic science, physica: tra..- 
ing, vocational guidance and recreation. 
Suggestions and directions are given by 
years. The book. contains many well- 
chosen and well-told stories for ethical 
lessons with younger children, and in- 
formal talks, illustrating certain moral 
principles for older pupils. HKducators 
may be interested in Mr. 


Taylor’s ideas | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTO2 AND PRIMARY PLANS 


able impression 





Readers of this | 





on the sex-hygiene problem, one of our | 


most widely discussed problems of tlie 
day. He advocates indirect teaching and 
has proved to his satisfaction that it 1s no 
less strong. in its results than direct 
methods. At the International Purity 
Conference, held in Minneapolis 1n Nov- 
ember, 1913, where Mr. Taylor repre 
sented Pennsylvania, resolutions . were 
passed approving his plans for indirect 
sex instruction, 


TEACHING TABLES 


One part of his plan ts! 5c, 
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; : 
N HAT would it seni to o yd you were in this 
\ man’s place, or if any other fortune —-sickness 
iN of quarantine» should overtake you?” . “Would you have 
) to use your savings and go into debt to tide you through 
Y your misfortune, or would you be free to recover speedily . 
‘ with your mind at ease Netiduise you 'khew you had a 
‘  T.C.U. Policy? For then no matter what happens 
; ae ee \ 
’ The T. Cc. U. Will Help You y- 
| ia 
‘ This National Organization for Teachers will pay you ‘ 
§ $50.00 each month when you are disabled git accident, q 
) sickness or quarantine. N 
‘ 
Y= $1000.00 for an accidental death. : 
¥ Larger benefits if desired. All of this in one policy for a’ q 
Y cost of less than'a nickel a day (44c)---$2.00 to enroll and ye 
q three $5.00 payments due February, May and Noveinber. 9 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. W, Lincoln, Neh. 
Kindly s: ‘d me full particulars regarding your complete protection for teachers, 


Name 


Address 








MECHAN Tul 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Applied Art, Domestic Art, 


ing staff, 
of Uake Ontario. 


Healthful, 


App 


time by attending summer school. 
full information, 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 


Accredited Summer Courses 


Domestic Science, Pedagogical, 
Academic Courses, June 29th to August 7th, 
Board and ‘Tuition reasonable. 
invigorating climate, 


Each Course is Equal to One, Two or Three Terms Work. 


56 Plymouth Avenue, 


For Teachers 
Technical, and 


Good equipment, Splendid Teach 
Situated on Genesee Kiyer, near shores 
Ideal vacation spot, 


Make up for lost 
ly to the Registrar for Bulletin containing 


Rochester, N. Y 
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The 2 Best Song Books 
For Educational Work 
These 
pupils. 


A particularly well bal 
101 Best Songs anced collection, inelud- 
ing the finest Sacred Selections, Patriotic Songs, 
Folk Songs, College Songs and songs of Senti- 





are the books that will help you instill a love of music in your 

Practical educators greatly prefer them to the more expensive 
books, iot only because they cost so little but because they are admit- 
tedly the best for the purpose and contain only the songs you will want. 


Almost Free | 





6 fulls 
! Beginners’ Book of Songs 2sf2i's} 
WILLIAM ALFRED WuITE, one of the best known 


instructors in Public Schoo ethod, Oontains 











ment Used by leading Nermal Schools and graded lessons, qnestions, {linstesttve tote Séngs, 
Educators, Over 1,000,009 sold. | simple exercises and excellent Children’s Songs. 
Prices: ¢ 
Or, 70 Cts. per ; Single Copies 10 Cents 
er boo 

a> To enable you to get the } t rate, 
3 2 In 100 Lots Dozen, by orders for 10) copien oF ower may be 
4 - } Gi martly of the ‘'101 8 , 

¢ F.0.B.Chicago | mail, prepaid andl partly 0 the “Beginners.” 

Free sample copies to teachers mentioning this paper, 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1116 CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
‘< 
theses, essays, debates, etc. prepared | Men of Ideas and jyrentive ability 


ORATIONS, to order. Twelve yeurs experience. 


ry. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio, 





TRY GAME 
OF ‘TIMES 


Westland Educator, Box I, Lisbon, N.D. 





hoa d write for new 
“Lists of Ni eded Inventions,” “Patent Buyers’ and 
**How to Get Your Pate oo et har Money.” Advice Free, 6 

KANDOLPTI & 0D,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 81 Washington, DO, 





Read Pacific Directory ad, Page 10, 
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and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 


Pables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Eleven Fables from A‘isop— 
28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
29 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales— 7Zaylor 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part I1-- 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Milier 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—Maguire 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 


? SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


33 Stories from Andersen—7Zay/lor 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zavlor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aeiter 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Aeile, 
38 Adventures of a Brownie— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
29 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
40 Wings and Stings—Hali/ax 
41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rerter 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Reiter 
Literature 
72 ew and Mew-Mew — 


vai 

152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 

Stevenson x 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

220 Story of the Christ Child— 

290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
48 Nature Myths—Meicalf 
50 Reynard the Fox—Sest 
1o2 Thumbelina and Dream'Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Reiter ° 
175 Norse Legends, I—Reiter 
176 Norse Legends. I—Resicr 
177 Legends of the Rhineland— 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
51 Story of Flax—AMayune 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part ill. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 


Evangeline. Longfellow. 


tlOM, MOTES,....000+. 6006 


Enoch Arden. 


eo wm ao 6c = 


Great Stone Face. 


TIMES oc ceeeeeees 


notes and outlines for study....... 





has been made up. 
for the various grades by writers w 


This is the largest and best selec 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. 





Introduction Offer: 


Excelsior Literature Series 


Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, Oral and written exercises and notes..........000. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. Introduc- 





Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. 
troduction, notes, — and outlines,....... 


° eercvcvcccccsecccccccocccccccccccoscccces oooh OO 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems, Selected poems with introduction, 27 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. ‘Arnold. Introduction, notes, out- 29 


LIMES sevcerecccccceresccseceeveceessees sescccesessevecessccccessss AOC 


Published Jointly by 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced 
quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and Inexpensive form that , 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
ho understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 


well qualified to provide for those needs. If no other means are offered, children often provide these books themselves. 


5¢ SERIES Supplementary Readers and Classics 5c SERIES 


ted series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
with different and attractive designs, They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 
any New Titles in this list. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Aciler 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—owers 
44 Famous ifarly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 
58 Story ot Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—AMcFee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AMcCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/cCabe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 
132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 I,ouise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (os. 164,165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—felticrew 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxon 


Nature FOURTH YEAR 


75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—/Halifax 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
181 Stories of the Stars—McFre 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
R Indian Children Tales—Aush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 
83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
85 Story of Patrick Henry— 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
91 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cvranston 
243 Famous Artists — I1I— Millet 
248 Makers of European History— 


seeve AOC | 97 


secccccserses A OC 23 


Biographica sketch, 








Literature Series. 
The annotated volumes are carefully edited b; 
Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study. 
17 The Children’s Poet. <A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
exercises, outlines, written and oral work, with selected poems, 
eveccescccccoccecso hOO By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, Ohio...........10¢ 
phical sketch, in- 19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, Complete with notes1Oc | 3 
fennyson, Biographical sketch, introduc- Cricket on the Hearth, Chas. Dickens. 
tion, notes, outlines and questions,.......ssseeees 
Hawthorne, 
introduction, notes, questions and Ontlines,.........cseccsssseeol 
il Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with notes and out- 


seeeeecoveceees 


Familiar Legends, Inez N. McFee. 


25 Some Water Birds. 
stories, Fourth to Sixth STadeB......ssccecsccccessevece 


Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
1g2 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adwentures in 
Wonderland—Carroll, 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 


Nature FIFTH YEAR 


92 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 
93 Story of Silk—Brown 
g4 Story of Sugar—Rezter 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Srown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— 
280 Making of|the World—Herndon 
281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson— McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
lot Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McAride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFre 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
287 Life in Colonial Days—7iliing- 
hast 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
9g The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 


Ride. Independence Bell, the 
Blu, and the Gray, etc.) 

113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 

180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 


183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur— 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

199 Jackanapes—ZLwing 

200 The Child of Urbino—De Ja 
Ramee 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 

ear 

212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 

234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Intermediate—Fazxon 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 


10g Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers. 3°%,.Fittccn: Treaty 


In adopting the new name (Excelsior Literature Series) no change has 
capable teachers of English. rs 


Pee eeeresecereserseeseesesecers 


Inez N. McFee, 





Complete with 


A book of old tales 
Description, and 


Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
168 Great European’ Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—E, M, Paulson 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


History and Biography 
73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 pool f of Roger Williams— 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
224 Story of William Tell—//allock 
246 What ISaw in Japan—Grifjis 
286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington 
508 Story of Florida—Banskett 
5c9 Story of Georgia—Derr 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFe 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eudank 
520 Story of Michigan—Stinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
536 Story of Pennsylvania— Marsh 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/1- 


ing 

22 Rab and His Friends—ZBrown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low—II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 

223 om Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 

284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long/fellow 
*15 Snowbound—Wiittier 


and 





1 The Instructor Literature Series 


AA * Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schoois to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
es where definite aTER of literature is re- 


E INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 





20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Havwthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock ; 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


—lrving 
196 ‘The Gray Champion — Haw. 
thorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore~ 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 


Sketch Book—/rving 

216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Grammar 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
art I 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part IL 

241 Story of Iliad 

242 Story of the Aineid 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden—7ennyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night—Aurns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold. ’ 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner , 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Ceesar—Selections _ 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections “ 
*142 Scott’s. Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI 
*154 Scott’s Lady. of the Lake— 
Canto II f 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster 
151 Gold Bug, The—/uve 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron 
*155 Rhoecus aud Other Poems— 
Lowell ‘ 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — 7 gated 
aud selected poems—Lin 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poéms—Smith.,. 


170 Paul H, Hayne — Biogregney 


and selected poems—/in 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 


Addison 


236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 


Iv—Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scolt 
Introduction and Canto I 
* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatcry notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 
Five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found. 


satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series. The volumes in this 


A 


listed as a sub-division of The In 

en mede in prices or character of content J 
ome have Biographical Introduction. Notes 
Prices are given after each book. 

Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, President 

of Alma College, Michigan, Supervising Editor. 
ical sketch and introduction, . Notes and questions for study; 


Biograph- 


h 





comments and 
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Idylls of the King. (The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur). Edited 
by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
}eagorem —— sketch, ao en een — and — 
Seuakee shusdb danesbiasapbeshbokecbsensee or study, critical comments and pronouncing vocabulary... 
en 10c 38 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study On each chapter, critical comments aD 

bibliography, making it the most compote edition published 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising 


ilson, State Normal 








Sam 
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Colors, Size 



















Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes and vo- for class study. Edited by Hiram R. 
aseveeeees LOC CADULATY .ecrececcsecssccrccccceveescsceseccscssapeersseseeeeseeees College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 

Milton’s Minor Poems. (1’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, Editor. 238 pages, Paper......... Vevcescceccceveal 

Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F. 34 Same, in cloth binding........sesssseee sr lie cepeneen es OC 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Order From Most 
Convenient Point 
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Esterbrook 
School Pens _ 









: As _ scholars 





write in their 





school days they’ll 






write during the 






rest of their lives. 





It’s important to 
have Esterbrook 
Pens while they 
are learning. 


At all dealers. Write to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


New York. 





_ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to influence the character of girls in the 
right directions by the establishing of 
model homes and the actual care of in- 
fants; with boys,-a method has been 
found by which they become so inter- 
ested in their physical development that 
bad habits are abolished in their anxiety 
for prowess. 


Macdonald. Simplified by Elizabeth 
Lewis, Six full page illustratious in 
color by Maria Ll. Kirk. 126 pages. 
12mo. Price $1.50. J.B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadel phia. 

This is a delightful fairy story simpli- 
fied sufficiently for children of the third 
and fourth grades, The book is attract- 
ive in appearance, with good-sized type, 
linen paper and exquisite fui page illus- 
trations in delicate colors. The action of 
the story is rapid and the great variety of 
incident will delight the young folks 
who will be certain to regard ‘‘Curdie’’ 
the little miner hero. and ‘‘Irene,’’ the 


wonderful story cok personages it has 
been their good fortune to meet. 
OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
‘‘Tndustrial Fibre Plants of the Philip- 
pines.’’ A description of the chiet in- 
dustrial fibre plants of the Philippines, 
their distribution, 1ethods of prepara 
tion ard uses. By Thoodore Muller, 158 









































































































































pages. 43 fine half-‘one illustrations, 
Bulletin 49 of the Viuusippine Bureau of 
Education, Manila. 


‘Life and Public Services of Andrew 
S$, Draper.’’ By Thomas EK, Finegan, 
Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education, New York. Delivered before 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Published by the University of the State 
of New York, Albany. 


“The School and its Preblems: A 
Syllabus and Bibliography.’’ By W. 
Fowler Bucke, Superintendent Training 
School, Dept. of Pedagogy, State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. ‘Paper, 20 
pages. Published by the author. 


‘Initiation into Literature.’’ By Em. 
ile Faguet. Translated by Sir Home 
Gordon, Bart, 5x74 ins. 263 pages 
Cloth, $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City 





' 


Maciillan's Pocket Classics: '' The Aue 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ By Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Ed. by C. R. 
Rounds, 4%x5% ins. 364 pages. Cloth. 
25c net. Macmillan Co., New York City. 


From the Bureau of Education: ‘‘Sug- 
gestive Features of the Swiss School Sys- 














































































































Free _from_the shiny or glossy 
effect of wax crayon, a 
new and better crayon. 
; Sample sent postpaid for 5c in stamps 
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Teachers Five teachers for vacation work for 1914 


to travel, demonstrate and sell dealers; 


25 t dpe eek; rail 1 fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO. Omaha, Nebr. Dept. D. 
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tem,’’ Bulletin(1913)No. 56; ‘‘ Elementary 
Education in England,’’ Bulletin No. 57; 
‘*Legislation and Judicial Decisions Re- 
lating to Education,’’? Bulletin No. 55; 
| *The Educational System of Rural Den- 
| mark,’’ Bulletin No, 58; ‘‘ Biblioyraphy 
of Education for 1910-11,’’? Bulletin No, 
59; ‘‘Statistics of State Universities and 
Otier Institutions of Higher Education 
Partially Supported by the State,’’ Bul- 
letin No. 60; ‘‘Compulsory School At- 
| tendance,’’ Bulletin (1914) Do, 2; ‘* The 
Schuol and the Start in Life,’’ Bulletin 
No. 43 ‘lhe Folk High Schools of Den- 
|) mark,’’ Bulletin No. 5. Washiugton,D, C. 





| New York University Study Tour 

The educative value of travel has al- 
| ways been recognized by the individual, 
' but New York University is the first in- 


) | stitution to grant credit towards a degree 


| forit. The Travel Study Tour orgunized 
| for the summer of 1914 is to be conducted 

as-a regular university course with dis- 
| cussions, conferences and lectures, The 

educational system of Germany will be 
| the object of study and fifty of the lead- 
| ing educators of that country wi'’ ce-,- 
| erate. The party will leave Ne’ x ork | 
l'on July 2 and be gone ne rly seven 
| weeks. 
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Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 
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Send at once 1$c fortwosamples of our heavy Satin Ribbon Book Marks. 
Size 2% x 9 and 14x 9 inches including order blank, and our New Poems “The 
Good Bye Wishes” and **A Parting Message.” 

Price Lists—Ten large size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name, School, State, 
ete,, $1.30—additional ones, at 10%4 cents each, Ten small size Ribbon Marks with 
Teacher's name, ete., 80c—additional ones, 5'4 cents, 

When 10 are ordered without name, either or both sizes, prices 10c and 5i¢c., 
assorted poems, and colors. If too late to send for samples, we will select for 
you the same day received and guarantee satisfaction. We will send free one sample 
with Order Blank. A gift favor enclosed with each order, 2c stamp “Tie N 


Brown @ Brown, Dept: 400, Dansv 


le, N. Y. 


‘*The Princess and Curdie.’’ By George | 


little princess heroine, as tv/o of the most | 
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School 





Agents Wanted 


No investment necessary. 
Liberal commission proposition. 


W ork can be carried on in connec- 
tion with your regular occupation. 


standing. 





Andrew's 
New 


Sanitary 


DE SIGN PATENTED OCT 21-1918 


NEW YORK 
1165-1167 Broadway 


Furniture and Supply 





Send me particulars of your 
‘No-Investment’ Agency Plan 


Name ..... 


Address 


“Dept. F. 


Fill this out and mail it to us, 





SEATTLE 
512% First Avenue, So, 


represent us. 


for agency territory. 


at once, 


The A. H. Andrews Co. 
115-117 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
728 Mission Street 


Dept. F. 


We offer you a complete line of high-grade school 
goods and the backing of a house of unquestioned 


Established 1865. 


School Teachers and those familiar with school work are numbered 
among our most successful agents, though commercial houses also 
, Inquiries from both 
are invited. The work is prin- 


cipally in the summer vacation: 


but NOW is the time to arrange 


Write us 

















have no side-lnes. 


New York Office 


70 FIFTH Ave. LABORATORY 








FURNITURE 


KEWAUNEE, 


tory Furniture—since they have been in existence. 


EXPERTS 


Is. 


Furniture for the 
Kindergarten 





Built Strong and Serviceable and 
Well Finished 


Remind your friends of the teaching fraternity that 
KEWAUNEE Laboratory Furniture is known all 
over America for its Quality and Tastiness in design. 
The Kewaunee Manufacturing Company has specialized 


in just this one branch of the furniture industry—Labora- 


They 


Telephone 
CHELSEA 3909 








zo 


CHOOL PENS 
PENCERIAN 


No. 1 College 
No. 5 School 


Hold the Record 
for over fifty years 


Samples to Superin- 

tendents of Schools 

and Teachers on 
application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, New York 








American Conservatory 


Offers Modern Courses in all departinents of 
MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART, Superior 
Faculty of Seventy-five. Diplomas and De- 
grees. Many free ad vantages. 


Summer Normal Session 
of tive weeks, trom June 29th to Aug. Ist, 
1914, RECITALS, LECTURE COURSES by 
Tminent Educators arranged for the special needs 
of teachers. Twenty-eighth season, Catalog 
and Summer Session prospectus mailed free, 

JOHN H. HATTSTAEDT, President, 

624 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Profitable Vacation Employment 
For Teachers 


The Frontier Press Company of Buffalo, N, Y., one 
of the leading educational publishers in this country, 
annually cmploys a tumber of progressive teachers, 
both ladies and gentlemen, during each vacation, 

The work is healthful, iostructive and unusually 
profitable—their employees earning $5.57 perday on 
the average. 

A number of vacation positions are to be filled for 
1914, so interested teachers are requested to file their 
applications early, 

Jor further information and particulars, address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, 
810 Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Raincoats 


FOR LADIES and GENTS 


LATEST STYLES, Guaranteed Water- 
proof quality, For samples and particulars, 


REPUBLIC RAINCOAT CO., 
1214 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ATTENTION! 


TEACHERS and NORMAL GRADUATES— 
State of. Washington has nearly 2,600 school districts, 
employing over 8,000 teachers. Opening of Panama 
Canal, Alaska, and Panama Exposition should in- 
crease population 40%. Come to growing state. 
Arrange for position now. Our Teachers’ Directory 
gives general information and list of over 2,400 school 
officers and clerks, Get Directory and write them. 
Price $1 ary PACIFIC DIRECTORY 
COMPANY, 629 Burke Bidg., Seattle. 


hy Clara Cozad Keezel 
Endorsed Uy bird students everywhere, A stim- 
ulating hcip in bird study. Nota field note book, 
buta recora book for use in the schools and for all 
bird lovers. <A simple,but comprehensive out- 
line heads each page. Bound substantially in 
flexible boards, Size 64 by 84. Single copies 27c 
postpaid. Discount for quantities, Send to 
CLARA C, KEEZEL, Garnett, Kansas. 





























‘THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Columbus, Ohio 

Summer Session—June 22 to August 14, 

School for Superintendents —June 29 to August 7. 

Homemaker's Courses and Gountry Life Week. 

Increased number of regular graduate and under- 

graduate courses, Special courses for teachers, A 
school in supervision for the many prospective dis- 
trict, village, and county superintendents that will 
be needed under the new Ohio Law. Special courses 
in Directing and Coaching of Athletics, Physical 
Training, Music, Agriculture, and Home Economics, 


SHEET C per Copy —6 for 25 cents. 
© Cut prices on ,everything in 














hcents, Catalogue free, 











MUSI C Music. Samples and catalogue 


BRENM BROS., Erie, Pa. Dept, 21 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


National Education Association 
St. Paul, Minn. July 4-11 


A late bulletin from D. W. Springer, 
secretary of the N. E. A., announces that 
he has just returned from a-trip to St. 
Paul, where the meeting of the Associa~- 
tion is this.year to be held, and that he 
finds all the local arrangements progress- 
ing finely and the teachers of the State 
entbusiastic in support of the meeting. 

Communications received also from the 
local committees show that great prepara- 
tions are being made both for the comfort 
and entertainment of the host of visitors 
expected. St. Paul is easy of access from 
a very large section of the country, and 
with the many inducements offered therc 
should be an unusually large attendance, 
It is to be noted that St, Paul’s con- 
vention facilities are abundant, there be- 
ing in the central district halls of all 
sizes that can seat some 29,000 persons,— 
10,000 of them in a single room, one of 
the most wonderful auditoriums in the 
country. This auditorium is owned by 
the city. 


The full program is not yet announced, | 


but enough has been given to show that 
it will be rich in value of topics and in 
the personnel of those who present them. 


Low summer rates will prevail on the | 


railroads. 





California Sends Poppies for 
Greetings 

The Chamber of Commerce of Sacra- 
mento, California, sent out under date of 
March 25, a letter in which they an- 
nounced that a Junior Chamber of Com. 
merce of the Sacramento High School 
was to redeem the promise made last year 
by a Sacramento floral committee to send 
California poppies in bloom and a pack- 
age of poppy seeds to high schools 
throuvhout the country. This committee 
it seems was unable to cover the entire 
ground, though it did send out 160,000 
plants to schools. According to the let- 
ter, the work this year ‘‘will begin on 
Friday, March 27th. <A special train, 
carrying 500 high school pupils, Gover- 
nor Jolinson and prominent citizens, will 
be run to one of the poppy fields where 
poppies will be gathered and brought to 
the city plaza for packing. The first 


package will be wrapped and addressed | 


by Governor Johnson and will be sent to 
the President of the United States. Pop- 
pies in bloom will also be sent to thie 
governors of those states to whose school 
children floral greetings are being sent. 
The President's cabinet, the Speaker of 
the House and the presiding officer of the 
Senate will also receive poppies. Each 
package of poppies will contain a friendly 
greeting signed by one of the school 
children of Sacramento, The purpose of 
this work is to create a bond of sympathy 
between homes in the east and homes in 
sunny California, the poppies being liv- 
ing evidence of an ideal climate which, 
we hope, many millions of people will 
be enjoying in the next few years.’’ 





The Gregg Summer Normal 


The growing emphasis being placed 
upon commercial education in public 
and private schools is developing a more 
and more pronounced demand for teachers 
technically trained in the particular sub- 
jects of that course. Gregg School has 
felt this demand perhaps more keenly 
than any other school, because of its pe- 
culiar relation to the movement. In 
response to the demand from schools and 
teachers, the Sum:ner Normal session was 
established to give instruction in tech- 
nique and methods—which embraces both 
primary and advanced work-in the psy- 
chology and pedagogy of Gregg Shiort- 
hand, Rational Typewriting, Office Train- 
ing. Business English and Correspond- 
ence, The Normal session will open 
June 29 and continue six weeks, It will 
be held in the new home of Gregg School 
on the entire tenth floor of the magnifi- 
cent Tower Building, ‘Madison Street and 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





The distinction of having the best paid 
one-room country school teacher in the 
United States is claimed by Logan 


County, 11]., which pays its teacher $110 
per month for a term of nine mouths. 


Uniformity of Grammatical 
Terms 


The Report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature has been ac- 
cepted by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and the Modern Language 
Association, and has been recommended 
for use, as soon as practicable, in our 
schools. This report is published in 
somewhat brief form in the Proceedings 
of the National Education Association for 
1913. A limited edition of it is pub- 
lished in more complete form, with dis- 
cussions and illustrations; and copies of 
this may be obtained at twenty cents 
each by addressing Durand W. Springer, 
Secretary of the N. E. A., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 

Tie adoption of this report marks the 
end of the first stage of a long, friendly, 
| but very difficult campaign, carried on by 
a few men who were impressed by the 
unfair, unnecessary, and intolerable situ- 
ation with regard to the terminologies in 
our various grammar texts.. While good 
in He is good had ten different names, 
| and ved in We painted our barn red had 
eighteen different names, in current 
texts, and while other terms were almost 
correspondingly at variance, there was 
little hope for any efficiency in the study 
or teaching of grammar. But with the 
appearance of this report, which has been 
commended on almost all sides in a way 
to gratify the hearts of those who have 
had the movement so much in their 
| hopes, and with the appearance of new 
| texts which will conform with this stand- 
ard nomenclature, a new era in the 
teaching of gramamr is dawning. 

Of course, the report will not wholly 
please any one person. It is not con- 
ceivable that any report of any commit- 
tee of fifteen could wholly please any 
| one—particularly, any teacher of gram- 
| mar. If each superintendent or each 
| teacher of grammar were to refuse to ac- 
cept a report until one should appear 
| that wholly pleased him, we should never 
| get anywhere with a movement of this 

kind. So when we read the report, and 
the thing we don’t like seems very im- 
portaut, and, maybe, very bad, let us first 
| read the whole matter through, studying 

the arguments, explanations, and illus- 
| trations, and perhaps, if our minds are 
| open and we are not angry, our ob- 





| 


| jection won’t seem so great after all. 
! Indeed, we may be sure that the very 
| thing we hesitate the most about accept- 
| ing is the very thing most liked by some 
others. 

There are some changes front current 
nomenclature, but it should be clearly 
stated and thoroughly understood that 
the committee did not make any of these 
changes until it felt sure that the teach- 
ing of English grammar would be made 
simpler and more effective thereby. In 
the matter of cases, we recommend that 
the subject of case be not emphasized in 
Elementary English, a policy that is dis- 
tinctly in accerdance with the feeling of 
modern teachers of grammar. I have 
seen the report used to guide class exer- 
cises as a text, and have myself so used 
it; and z¢ works. It makes for more 
effective and economical teaching. 

Every teacher of grammar should se- 
cure and study this document. The. best 
way to understand it is to study it; when 
it is understood, it will be liked; and 
then its nomenclature will be used in our 
texts and in our schiools. 

C. R. Rounps, 
Secretary, Joint Committee, 
(Inspector of English, Wisconsin State 
Normals. ) 





Henry Snyder, Superintendent of the 
Jersey City (N. J.) schools, was elected 
president of the Department of Superin- 
tencerce of the National Education 
Association, at its recent session in 
Richmond. 





The Western Drawing ‘and Manual 
Training Association holds its twenty- 
fifth annual meeting at Milwankee, May 
6, 7, andg. R. W. Selvidge, Nashville, 
Tenn., is President, Wiiliam H. Hen- 
derson, Hammond, Ind., Secretary. 


Independence of thought is a necessary 


quality of good citizenship: but coopera- 
tion in action is equally essential to the 





highest success in civic life. —//aynes, 
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What * Woman 


Can Accomplish 
Without 4 


oney 


Ladies seeking a genteel, independ. |) 
ent source of livelihood should read 
this record of results of a few women 
who are now representing us. 
A new agent made $35 first week. 
A Tewxas lady sold $110 in 5 days. 
Another in Ohio averages $3-$4 daily. 
A Montana lady reports $56 in 2 days. 
New Hampshire party $300 in one month. 
You Can Do Likewise 
Write us to-day for our proposition. 


NATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO. 


4 Beach Street New York 











Automobile Chauffeurs in Demand 


The thousands of automobiles now being sold 
throughout the country, mean a tremendous demand 
this Spring for Chauffeurs ; Expert Repairmen ; and 
Demonstrators, ‘These positicns usually pay $25.00a 
week and over, while the work is exceedingly inter. 
esting and pleasant, 

A large copyrighted book on the operation and con- 
struction of automobiles, together with free sample 
lessons will be sent you free of charge ; placing you 
under no obligation whatever, if you write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F 801 ,Rochester,N.Y, 








Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH. Repro. 
duced from pencil, pen or type 
writer, Invaluable for making 

7 RY ut reading lessons, seat work, 

q UD busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, etc. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Specia 
Offer and sumples of work wil 
convince you immediately, 

Price $1.00 and upward. 


Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


You Want This Book 


IT IS ONE OF THE GREATEST BOOKS OF 
STORIES, PHILOSOPHY and ETHICS EVER 
WRITTEN; highly educational; solves most of 
the greatest questions and problems of our 
time; indorsed by the highest critics and the 
foremost public men of the day. 

PRESIDENT WILSON SAYS: 

‘It is one of the most singular books in 
the world.’’ 

COL. THEO. ROOSEVELT SAYS: 

**Read this book for the grasp it gives you 
upon the proper purpose of mankind.” 

DR. ELIOT (ex-President of Harvard) SAYS: 

**It contains ethical principles of the purest 
work. 

Over 400 
postpaid. A 
EASTERN LIGHT PUB. CO. 
1233 Arch St., Room 200. “Phila, Pa. 


Cskaloosa College—-Extension Courses 


Courses leading to the usual college degrees, includ- 
ing the B. Ped.; also advanced work leading to grad- 
uate degrees in Pedagogy. Also special and Commer 
cial Courses, Instruction thorough, attention prompt, 
prices reasonable, Especially of interést to teachers 
who desire to complete courses already begun. Grades 
accepted from standard institutions. We can interest 
youe Write for catalog and for special information, . 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, Oskaloosa, Towa 


SPRING 
Teach Nature Study Now mo NTs 
are 
Our NATURE STUDY LEAFLET is the Best Nature 
Study Material. Sample copy de, 12 copies 80¢e; 100 $2.50. 
Every copy contains Nature Stories, Exercises, Plans, 
Poems, etc. Catalogue of other specialties FREE, Write 
Progressive Edue. Co., Suite 1210 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Ho 


Ip 100 COPIES 
Lf iN 
5) TEN MINUTES ~ 


a 


> 

















pages pound in cloth. Price, $1.00, 














Story-Writing Taught fin 

M A K E MSS, Sorte g jaugm ty peds 

M 6) W E Y also sold on commission. Students sell stories t 

PROFIT aha hove, tien” pret Dep 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCLATION 
Indianapo]is, Ind, 


WANTED veic'a- 

write mu- 
sic to your words, 

lish, advertise and copyright in your name. Send us 

Pea song poems or melodies. Instructive booklet free. 

[ARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 42 = Washington, D. ¢ 


Orations and Essays prepared. Send for 
DEBATES, our Booklet of **1 Subjects for Debs 
and 100 Subjects for ys.” Price 25 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, P, 0. Box 155, Frederick, Marylee 


WRITING 











L ADIES Make Shields at Home. $10.00 per 100. Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars 
for stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 22, Kali : 


STUDY EMERSON. Learn and live the truth. as 
help you. The Emerson Library Co. Spokane, Wash. 


e 1 e 

Kill The Hair Root 

. hod is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. “m/s 
less,harmless. No soars. Booklet free. Write to-day. : 

BD. 4. MARLEE, @. 425.0 Mahler Park, PROVIDENOE, 3.2 

1.00'pait 

FREE TO YOU % our 

Z Ball-Bearing Self-Sharpe 
rs if you sell six pair. These : 

~ Bearing Shears wre trend a 

pepe ay sharp,a regular $1.00 article. We reer 


apair for 60c prepaid and if you se!l six pair 
one pair FREE. ye have a special offer for agen 
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\ We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
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[PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N, Y.. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. , 
The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 

PERS at the end of the books, 

Used for review..work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
inevery state in the Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS), 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 

; Question and Answer Booksin 
Arithmetic 





Geography El. English 

U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Jrawing Geometry 
istYr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 
4thYr.Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Goy. 

ysics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each poste 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
aa- Let us send you a dozen or more of each 


kind for your school. You can return any 
notwanted and remit for the others when 


disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 











about 1&c each and thev are worth more 


than this to any one studying these subjects. 





‘Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














A New Mental Arithmetic 


By 0, 8, PALMER, B, L., Principal of the Angola High Sehool, 
PALMERS MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 

meetthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations. Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular class-work, It contains 
most of the mental examples given in the New York 
grade examinations during the past five years; also many 
tuken from special tests given by district superinten- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. It contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
villarouse interest and enthusiasm in thedullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 

Price, single copy 20 cents 

Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ak, What auswers to require, 


DRAWING 


The hook is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 

thers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing hy studying this book. ‘The book is sub- 
sadtially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- . 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 





book, With questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad- 
Butta W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year. Onecard answers for one pupil a 
Whole year. ‘hey are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Sizeof each 75x4 inches, 

ce 0c per dozen 3 3 doz. 24c, Send lc for sample 
Ve and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 

St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Kuzanera Merrick Kyirr, B. S. 
$0 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 
ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
0 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
Sine 50 DRAWING SHEETS 
of sheet, 3!,x5—Colored, Illustrated with full. dl- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
fehool work, 


Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


6 
- Special Offer 
{0 introduce this work we will send the 
ve complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
40 cents in stamps. 
One From Many. 


Sante Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
celigne 400 sets, 100 of a kind. ‘The series are just 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Health in Rural Schools 


A striking result of the recent elaborate 
investigation of the health of sciool 
children conducted by a joint committee 
of the National Council of Education and 
the American Medical Association is that 
among children in 
schools there is far more physical defec- 
tiveness than in the city schools. The 
situation is analyzed and practical reme- 


‘*The Work of the Rural School,’’ re- 
cently published, which gives the result 
of an extensive survey of such vital sub- 
jects as the Health of the Children, the 
School Plant, Unsanitary Rural Schools, 
and kindred topics. They note that 
‘*nowhere is the gospel of physical vigor, 


than in the rural school, because, owing 
to the peculiar handicaps in the way of 
a health program in the scattered country 
communities, the health of the country 
children has not received so much atten- 
tion as the health of city children.’’ 
This book is an attempt to spread the 
knowledge gained in advance commu- 
nities to a place were it is most needed. 





High school students in New York 
State who tried the Regents’ examination 
in geometry spelled the word ‘‘isosceles’’ 
fifty-six different ways, as announced at 
the State Education Department. Though 
there may be ground for criticism of 
their spelling, they should receive high 
marks for the exercise of imagination 
and ingenuity. 





The Russell Sage Foundation, in in- 
vestigating the protection of school 
buildings from fire, discovered that we 
spend a dollar a year per inhabitant in 
building new schoolhouses, and then let 
them burn down at the rate of one for 
every school day in the year, The in- 
vestigators found out, also, that the meth- 
ods of fire protection are comparatively 
cheap, simple, and easily applied. The 


132), ‘‘Fire Protection in Public 
Schools,’’ setting forth in an attractive 
and forceful way our national faults as 
builders of schoolhouses, and the 
remedies, These pamphlets can be had 
for 10 cents each by writing the Division 
of Kducation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 K. 22nd St., New York City. 





The first opening of George Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will be June 25th, when a six 
weeks’ summer session will begin. Sev- 
eral large fire-proof buildings are nearly 


ing the summer session. 
which will please all teachers who con- 
template attendance there during warm 
weather is the provision for artificially 
cooling tie buildings by use of pre-cooled 


laboratories. 


the teachers’ colleges of New York and 
Chicago. It will offer training of a 
much more practical nature and give 
special attention to the vocational and 
industrial lines in addition to the usual 
educational and pedagogical lines. The 
location is in the very heart of the South ; 
but it is not so far south as to forbid the 


more northern states, 





Six thousand pupils in the graded 
schools of Spokane, Wash., are consider- 
ing the possibility of becoming share- 
holders in a trustee company. For 
several years the children have been ac- 
cumulating pennies and nickels in the 
school. deposits received by the Spokane 
and Eastern Trust Company until their 
savings ainount to $71,975.95. It is now 
proposed by the trust company, which is 
the father of the school savings idea in 
that part of the country, that in order to 
make the money earn more for the young 
depositors a trustee company, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000, be incorporated, with 
shares at a par value of $1. The practi- 
cability of the plan, in the formation of 
which the teachers have cooperated with 
the bank officials, is ta be carefully in- 
vestigated, and if it is adopted the con- 
sent of all the pupils who have deposits 
will be sought to the pooling of them for 
investment in some sort of real estate 
holdings. As a pupil saves a dollar he 





aad [shall dosome splendid work for you 
lowes min fowa.” Prin. O, A, COLLINS, Stuart, 
Senece So E8, We HAZLETON SMITH, 

v9 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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or she will receive a share certificate, 


air forced through the class-rooms and | 
In a number of respects | 
this teachers’ college will differ from | 


the rural public 


‘dies indicated in Eggleston and Bruere’s 


the yodliness of right living more needed’ 


Foundation has issued a pamphlet (EK | 


completed and will be ready for use dur- | 
One feature | 


attendance of many teachers from the | 











Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 3}. 
Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10 x 12. 


for 13 or more. 


75 cehts each; 8 for $5.50. 





DEPT. 13, 


DON’T FORGET THE BIRD STUDY IN MAY AND JUNE 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT EACH FOR 2 on MORE. 


Postpaid. 2250 subjects 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. 


Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 including margin. 


NEW 1914 CATALOGUE of am piniatare illustrations, 2 


rd picture in natural colors for 
56 two-cent stamps or Catalogue of 1000 illustrations for 3 two-cent stamps, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS, 





es 


Two cents each 


rietures 


Little Miss Chrysenthemum 








agreeable ; special employment contract, 


| how and gives the proof; how to obtain free the Standard Dictionary. 
Don’t waste your life in routine, 


| you have an easy opportunity to 


THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 


| Dept. 106. 


$20 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, educative, 


Write for free booklet; tells 


work when 
condition, 


unattractive 


improve your 
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“Let 
All Sing’ 








School Music Books 











BIG VALUE 
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Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 


It is just what you want. 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gents 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked tn 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others Just as good, 

‘The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order a copy today and if you are notsatisfied with the book we will refund your money, 


51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It contains the choicest and best collection 


Former 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


many Others, 48 pages substantially bound, 


hook. ‘The result is that every song is usable. 


MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, 
many new books gotten out, 


A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents comprises 48 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomeSweet Home,” ‘Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
Price, 10c. 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By 'T. B. Weaver.” A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent @ careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school betore it was permitted to form a part of this 
Price, 15¢. 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND 1LASSES—Popular new song hook, eon- 


tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, 
and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, 


This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
64 pages, manila covers, 


$1.00 per dozen, 


$1.50 per dozen. 


The words are sensible, elevating 
Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 





aud Responsive Scripture Readings. 


“If You Love Your Mother; 
When All the Singers Get Home; 
Mountain Home,” etc. 
$1.50 per Dozen. 


ones, 

















your school work. 


HAPPY DAYS. By JAMES D. VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 


and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
64 pages in all, 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home ; 
It pleases wherever used. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
among them 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 
How to Make a Shoe; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Suow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The ‘Turkey Gobbler Said ; ‘The Way to School; 
There Was a Littke Man; Tom The Piper’s Sou; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” 


Every 
Each of the 


My 
Price, 15¢. 





“Coasting Song; 
* Bis 


- eh 


Jack and Jill; 





The Lively Little Pussy ; 


Just the books you want to enliven 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 











SPECIAL. 








On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 





MANY PARCEL POST 
POSITIONS OPEN 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government exami- 
nations soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay, and 
are life positions, 

Those interested should write immediatel to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F 98, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open 
and givin Inany sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge, 





Better Position Next Year 


The unprecedented demand for commercial teachers 
makes it easy for thousands of teachers to secure bet- 
ter positions next year, Sample call received today : 
“We want some one to teach bookkeeping in a small 
high school, Salary to begin $1200." Calls being re- 
ceived daily. We Guarantee Increase = in 
Salary or refund tuition, Strong faculty, Success- 
ful training by mail. ss 

COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 

Plainfield, New Jersey 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ummer Cruises 


TO JAMAICA. HAVANA. PANAMA, 


MGREATC, | Li PFLEET 


May 1914 











Official Temperature 1913 
COLON High Low 
85 16 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. — sf 


How a School Teacher Spent 
an Enjoyable Vacation for $125.00 





epecas ae 





July 15, 1913. 
Dear Grace: 
Mary and I are in Jamaica. 


A wireless message, yesterday, brought the news that you were 
suffering from intense heat in New York and that the thermometer 
has been hovering around the 100 degree mark. Nothing like that 
in Jamaica! The thermometer has not reached 85 degrees yet, and 
the nights are so cool I am wearing a pongee coat. 


We came down here in one of the wonderful ships of the Great 
White Fleet. The voyage can best be described as four days of 
luxury. I had a lovely, large room, outside, ot course; for al} 
the rooms on the Great White Ships are outside roons. Sea air 
is pumped into them and they are cool and airy and pleasant with 
their cretonne hangings; and the electric lamps are so disposed 
we could lie in bed and read. The food was delicious and there 
were so many delightful people aboard that the trip was one to be 
long remembered ag a particularly happy time. 


Mary, who has the’ wanderlust, leaves tomorrow for the 
Isthmus of Panama, where she is to explore the Canal with its 
gigantic locks, Culebra Cut, and all the wonderful engineering 
feats that have become household words. Afterward she will 
journey eastward along the Colombian coast to Cartegena, Puerto 
Colombia and Santa Marta, then back to Colon and Jamaica, 
where I shall join her for the cruise home. 


I am quite content to rest here in Jamaica, "The Land of 
Perpetual Springtime." This island is really an economical 
fairyland. Everything is cheaper in summertime than during the 
winter season. otel rates, board, even carriage hire drops to 
suit a moderate purse and we ride a great deal, golf and take 
long walks and enjoy to the utmost, the wonderful plants and 
trees that make of the island a vast botanical garden. 


You will be surprised to learn how very little my vacation 
trip to the tropics is costing me. My steamship fare from New 
York to Jamaica, and return is $75. I am boarding at a delight~ 
ful little place for $15 a week, and, as I shall be here for two 
weeks, I am figuring that transportation, board, side trips and 
tips for this happiest vacation will cost me no more than $125. 


This much I know—I am glad that I decided to come to 
Jamaica, because by the time I start for home, I shall have 
accumulated a thousand dollars worth of health, sirength and 
happiness. Jamaica is surely a great tonic! 


Yours always, 





PANAMA High Low 
July 87 70 


August 90 72 





$300 in Prizes 


Interesting little personal stories are 
wanted about the ships ot the Great White 
Fleet; pleasure trips to Jamaica; visits to 
the Panama Canal; impressions and _ jot- 
tings of the byways of the Spanish Main 
-—wherever the ships of the Great White 
Fleet go. 

In order to secure personal impressions 
of the Great White Ships and the ports 
they visit, the United Fruit Company will 
pay $150 for the best short story of a 
cruise on a Great White Fleet ship, and 
$50 each for the three next best stories, 

Stories must be written about exper- 
iences during June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember 1914. Any one may compete. 
Write the story of your cruise on a ship of 
the Great White Fleet—the story should 
not exceed 800 words—and send it to the 
Contest Editor, United Fruit Company, 17 
Battery Place, New York City. 

Sign your story with your name as it ap 
peared on the passenger list and the date 
of sailing. 

Awards will be made as soon after Sep- 
tember 1914 as the stories can be read and 
a decision reached. 





i, 











every 


Let Us Plan Your Summer Vacation Trip For YOU 


Sailings of Great White Fleet ships from New York and New Orleans 


ednesday an { Saturday: from Boston every Thursday. Cruises 
of 18 and 22 days. Stc.) over privileges granted, good for six months. 

Cruises de Luxe from New York. Sailings every Saturday on the palatial 
new steamers. Pastor’s, Tenadores and Calmares. A la Carte service on 
these steamers only, All other steamers operated by the Company on the 
American plan, 

Trips to all ports of the Spanish Main may be conveniently arranged. 
Write for booklets and full information to 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—STEAMSHIP SERVICE 

wis. 17 Battery Place, New York City long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 630 Common St., New Orleans, La 
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zine—and yet one that is not new. The names. of 
“‘Normal Instructor’’ and ‘‘Primary Plans, ’’ as ap- 
plied to separate publications, are too well known to 
1 sound unfamiliar in the combined form in which we 
now present them—Normal Instructor and Primary, 
This name tells the whole story and marks the consolida- 





Plans. 
tion of the two separate publications into one grand educational 
journal, which will continue the best features of both. 

This consolidation, we believe, marks a long step upward and 
forward in the history of these two magazines and in educational 


journalism. Normal Instructor was established in 1891. Early in 
its career it took deep hold on the teachers of our country, and at- 
tained a circulation unprecedented among teachers’ magazines. For 
many years it has been recognized as the leading educational jour- 
nal in the world. Primary Plans was established in 1903, and for 
several years has ranked first among primary journals. In the union 
of these two successful, popular and useful journals, we aim at one 
more successful, more popular, more useful than either. 

Primary Plans readers will find in thé new journal the same 
editor, and the same spirit, as in the old, with just as much pri- 
mary material as was in that publication, with the addition (and 
this is very important) of a large amount equally valuable to them 
as primary teachers. .To all such it will bea PRIMARY PLANS 
plus. Those who have been readers of Normal Instructor will like- 
wise find that the increase in the size of the new journal has 
widened its scope and increased its usefulness to them above that 
of the old one. To them it is a NORMAL INSTRUCTOR plus. 
Many thousands have taken both journals. Such will find the one 
to continue under one cover the helpful features of both. We can 
say in all moderation that no other school journal published will 
give so much in amount, variety or quality. 

' Normal Instructor and Primary Plans will be found pre-emi- 
nently the journal for teachers of primary and intermediate grades, 
and of rural schools. Of the 600,000 teachers in the United States, 
more than one-third are engaged in the one-room rural school, and 
approximately the same number are in the primary and intermediate 
grades of the village and graded schools. Thus nearly one-half 
million teachers are embraced in these classifications. It is these 
teachers who most need and appreciate the help which a teachers’ 
journal can give. It is to this great army of primary, intermedi- 
ate and rural teachers that this combined and enlarged magazine 
is dedicated, and it is to their interests that it will be devoted. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, who has been editor of Primary 
Plans during its entire successful career, will continue her work in 

new journal. The remarkable success which has attended that 
publication is ample evidence of her qualification and is an assur- 
ance of the continued adaptability and excellence of the primary 
features of the combined magazine. Mrs. Bemis has a passion and 
enthusiasm for work for children, and these find expression in the 
help she is able to give those who come in contact with them as 
achers, Her ‘‘vision’’ in this direction is large, and the primary 
teachers are her especial care. While devoting herself especially 
lo this department of work, the publication will have the benefit of 

ideas and experience all through its pages. 
... Miss Grace B. Faxon, who has had so large a part in the edi- 
torial conduct of Normal Instructor for the past year, will have even 
& larger part in the conduct of the combined journal. Her expe- 
. as teacher, as editor and as writer on educational subjects 


has made her work most valuable, and to her discriminating judg- 
ment and taste much of the excellence and improvement which has 
marked the Jnstructor during the past year is due. Her work has 
‘been especially marked in the entertainment departments of both 
journals, and she has given these a character of extreme value. 
This work will be continued, strengthened and broadened to meet 
the increased demands. 

Mr. W. J. Beecher, vice-president of our publishing company, 
who for several years has had editorial charge of our magazines 
and books, will, as in the past, have an active and supervisory 
part in the conduct of the combined magazine. 

While contributors and artists vary with each year and with each 
number, there are some features that we count as permanent. The 
illustrated features of both of the separate journals have been prom- 
inent, far beyond those of any other educational journal. These 
will be continued, and the full-page drawings for Busy Work, 
Construction Work, Cut-Outs, Language Lessons, together with the 
many Calendars, Borders, Decorations, Blackboard Drawings, ete. 
will remain an attractive and helpful feature. No other school 
magazine offers anywhere near so much in these important lines. 

The Help-One-Another Club has been a department in Normal 
Instructor for many years.. In it, hundreds of teachers have given 
their ideas, methods and experiences, and thousands have read and 
benefited by them. In Primary Plans, the Primary Teachers’ Ex- 
change has served much the same purpose. Neither of these two 
valuable departments could be spared, and they will be continued 
under the joint title. This indicates as well as anything we could 
say the purpose and plans of the combined publication. 

If anything further were needed to emphasize the increased ex- 
cellence and scope of the combined paper, we could only refer you 
to the pages of the magazine itself. This would not be entirely 
fair, however, as to a complete outlook. While this number gives 
an indication of our aims in the consolidated journal, it does not 
wholly reach our ideal. The June and succeeding issues will do so 
more fully. In consolidation, some features had necessarily to be 
included, which will be replaced by others more helpful. 

The combined magazine will contain from 76 to 84 pages each 
month as the needs may require. Not only in size, but in every 
essential quality we intend to make the new magazine excel. 

‘‘Normal Instructor’’ and ‘‘Primary Plans,’’ as separate en- 
tities have passed away. Their careers were singularly successful, 
and both in their respective spheres were of immense value to the 
teachers of America. Though ‘‘passed away,’’ they are still with 
us. In spirit, in purpose, in promise, they persist in the combined 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, with an increased vigor, an 
enlarged vision and greater possibilities for service than ever before. 

‘In Union there is strength!’’ 





Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer 


We present on our front cover this month the picture of a veteran among 
educational! officials. Nathan C. Schaeffer has been Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the great State of Pennsylvania for twenty-one years, or since 1893, 
He was born in Berks County in that state in 1849. He graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, studied yee A at the Theological Seminary of 
the German Reformed church, and took additional study at the Universities of 
Berlin, Tubingen and Leipzig. In 1875 he became a professor at his alma mater, 
Franklin and Marshall College, remaining there, however, only to 1877. In that 

ear he became principal of the Keystone State Normal School at Kutztown, hold- 
ing that position until his selection as State Superintendent in 1893, Mr. 
Schaeffer has, therefore, been identified all of his active life with educational 
work in his state, and has made a marked impress upon its character. In 1907 he 


was chosen President of the National Education Association, and has given 
active support to this and other educational organizations. 








1g NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 


A Notable Contribution to Pedagogical Literature 


A Review of ‘‘Educational Psychology’’ by Edward L. Thorndike* 


MORGAN 


3H ROUGH the courtesy of Dr. 
Edward 1... Thorndike of ‘Teach 
ers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, | am permitted to offer 
here some interesting selections 
from his recent work on ** Edu 
cational Psychology,’’? of which the third and 
concluding volume has just been published. ‘The 
exhaustive nature of the study involved, no less 





, 


than the striking character of some of the con 
clusions presented, make it a book which will be 
read with interest by all earnest students of the 
subject of psychology in its relation to education. 
The first volume of the series, which has the sub- 
title, **The Original Nature of Man,” 
man’s original mental equipment,—the inherited 


describes 


foundations of intellect, morals, and skill; the 
second, on “The Psychology of Learning,’’ treats 
of the laws of learning in general and the im 
provement of mental functions by practice, The 
third, which deals with ‘‘ Individual Differences 
and Mental Fatigue,”’ is a revised torm of the 
volume by the same author which appeared in 
1903 under the general title of *‘* Educational 


%° 


Psychology.”’ It treats of the variations of in 
dividual men around the general type: characteris 
tic of man as a species, and also of various ex 
perimental studies concerning mental fatigue. 

It is of course difficult to include anything like 
an adequate study of so comprehensive a work 
within the limits of a magazine article, and 
teachers who desire to avail themselves of Dr 
Thorndike’s extended researches will therefore 
do well to secure the volumes, but there are some 
passages Which will prove both interesting and 
profitable te even the elementary student of 
psychology. Says Dr. Thorndike: 


The original tendencies of man constitute an enor- 
mous fund of connections or bonds of varying degrees 
of directness and strength between the s7/ua/ions fur- 
nished by physical forces, plauts, animals and the be- 
havior of other men and the responses ot which the 
human creature is capable. 


After reviewing the attempted classifications of 
original tendencies made by James, Hall, and 
others, the author offers his own analysis, group 
ing the various tendencies to connect situation 
and response according to the responses in ques- 
tion, thus:— 
those resulting in sensitivities, 
those resulting in attention, - 
those resulting in gross bodily control, 
those resulting in food-getting and habitation, 
those resulting in fear, fighting, and anger, 
those resulting in human intercourse, 
those resulting in satistactiou and discomfort, 
those resnlting in minor bodily movements and cer.- 

bral connections, 
those resulting in the emotions and their expression, 
those resulting in consciousness, learning, and re 
meinbering. 

Each of the above groups is then discussed in 
detail, though the author makes no claim thal 
the classification effered is a perfect or even a 
complete one. 

The remainder of the first volume is devoted to 
a discussion of the theory of situations and re- 
sponses from the anatomical and physiological 
viewpoint, in which the nature and function of 


* “Kducatioual Psychology.” By Edward I. Thorndike, Pro- 
fesser of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, Columbia 
nag ng A (Published by Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, New York City.) 


BY GEOFFREY F. 


the neurones are described in detail, and also to 
an account of the source and the use of original 
tendencies, 

While much of this material is somewhat tech 
nical for the layman, there are some passages 
which will be of interest to every teacher, One 
of these is the chapter in which he discusses the 
theory, generally accepted in some quarters, that 
each individual reproduces in his life the history 
and development of the race. After discussing 
the evidence pro ard con, Dr. Thorndike says: 

On the whole, the recap tulation theory in the case 
of mental traits eens to be an attractive speculation 
with no nore truth ! hind it than the fact that when a 
repetition of phyloge..y, abbreviated and modified, is 
a useful way of producing an individual, he may be 
produced in that way. * * Consequently one cannot 
help thinking that the influence which it has exerted 
upon students of human nature is due, not to rational 
claims, but to its rhetorical attractiveness. 

Nor has the author any more patience with the 
yood o.d theory of ihe inta.libility of nature, a 
doctrine which he flatly denies. After quoting 
freely from the defenders of the theory, he pro 
ceeds to cite many instances in which it clearly 
fails to hold good, and concludes by saying : 

‘The original tendencies of man have not been right, 
are not right, and probably never will be right. 

But it is in the second volume, which deals with 
“The Psychology of Learni.g,’* that the average 
teacher will find most to interest her, for it is 
here that Dr. Thorndike treats in detail of the 
various phases of the learning process. Most of 
the discussion is based on actual experiments, 
some of them of the most careful and laborious 
nature, which have undertaken in recent 
years in order to furnish definite facts upon which 
is this feature of the 


been 


to base conclusions. — It 
whole work which must repeatedly impress the 
reader, for all of the facts which are offered with 
reference to the learning process have been ac 
tually demonstrated after careful and exhaustive 
study and experiment, and are not the results of 
mere speculation or theory. 

The learning process is defined as the strengthen- 
ing of bonds or connections between certain situa 
tions and desirable responses, 


Learning is connecting, and teachiny is the arrange- 
ment of situations which will lead to desirabie bonds 
and make them satisfying. 


Discussing the rate of improvement of fune- 
lions through pricuice, he says: 


So far as | am aware of the facts, no mental function 
has ever been deliberately practiced with an eye to 
improving it, and with proper opportunity for the law 
of effect to operate, wilhout some improvement as a 
result. * * On the whole, it seems safe to say 
that all functions that anyone is likely to ever take 
any thecreticai or practical i:terest in are improvable 
unless the yeneral practicc ©” Jife has already put 
them at their ‘imit; and that the ‘atter case is very 
rare, 


Continuing this latter thought, the author says: 


It is my imprsssion that the majority of men 1emain 
far below their limit of efficiency, even when it is de- 
cidedly in their interest to approach it, and when they 
think they are doing the best. they are capable of. * * 
It appears likely that the majority of teachers make no 
gain in efficiency after their third year of service, but 
Tam of the opinion that the majority of such teachers 
could teach very much better than they do. Even in 
a game whiere excellence is zealously sought, the asser-.: 
tion ‘‘I stay at just the same level, no matter how 
much I practice,’’ probably does not often mean that 
the individual in question has really reached the phy- 
siological limit a for him in that direction. 


May lor 


This same criticism, the author maintains, jg 
also applicable to the pupils in many cases, and 
Dr. Thorndike’s comments on the situation are 
so stimulating that they deserve the closest atten. 
tion from every teacher. He says:— 

It seems to me, therefore, that mental training in 
schools, in industry and in morals is characterized, 
over and over again, by spurious limits,—by levels or 
plateaus of efficiency which could be surpassed, The 
person who remains on such a level may have more 
important things to do than to rise above it; the rise, 
in and of itself, may not be worth the time required; 
the person’s natnre may be such that he truly cannot 
improve further, because he cannot care enough about 
the improvement or cannot understand the methods 
necessary. But sheer absolute restraint—because the 
mechanism for the function itself is working as well 
as it possibly can work—is rare. 


‘There is much else of equal value and interest 
which might well be quoted, but. the limits of 
space forbid, because | want to have space to 
quote what will prove lo many readers the most 
interesting passages of all, —those which deal with 
the overthrow of the long accepted theory of men- 
tal or formal discipline. 

There are doubtless a number of readers, espe- 
cially among those whose study in pedagogy and 
psychology was done a decade or more ago, to 
whom the word “‘overthrow’’ will come with some- 
thing decidedly akin to a shock. All of us, 
whether we have made any especial study along 
these lines or no, have always had a certain faith 
in the general theory that all study, regardless of 
the subject matter, has a certain beneficial effect 
on ‘‘the mind.’’ What other defense, indeed, 
can be offered for many of our time-worn educa- 
tional practices? Has a boy protested against 
the labor of learning Latin? Why, we must all 
study Latin to improve the mind. Does a pupil 
fail to see the use of solving some laborious prob- 
lem concerning the relative leaps of hares and 
hounds, or a financial puzzle wherein three- 
sevenths of A’s money equals four-ninths of Bs? 
We have always consoled him,—or at least at- 
tempted to do so,—with the assurance that such 
exercises are valuable as mental discipline. It is 
an argument which has until recently been widely 
und generally accepted. . 

That Iam not overstating the change which 
has recently come about in the theories of educa- 


tors, however, may be amply demonstrated by ref- 


erence to Dr, Thorndike’s chapter on “The In- 
fluence of Improvement.” Under the sub-head, 
**Mental Discipline in Schools,”’’ he writes:— 


An inventory of school work from the point of view 


of the general value of each special element in it 
longs in a volume on the special psychology of ‘ 
school subjects. It may be noted here, however, 
the results of such an inventory would probably 
very different fron’ any of the leading traditional doc. 
trines of the disciplinary value of studies, These of 
(1) that what is hard and distasteful to a pupil has 3 
ciplinary value for him; (2) that any subject has 
much disciplinary value as any other, both hey 
equally well taught; and (3) that what 1s otherwise! 
defensible has disciplinary value! 


It will be generally agreed, I think, that the 
foregoing isa fair statement of the theory of for- 
mal discipline. In the light of this fact, let ™ 


consider his next statement. 


The notion that doing what is irksome and wastele 
in school gives one power and willingness to ese 
truth and justice in the world is a sample of the see 
verbal thinking that still too often pervades edna 
In the first place, the habit formed is often that 0 
doing it. Latin in American high schools, for 
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» is BB the greatest shock to most readers, for there are 
and fw of us Who have not at some time indulged in 
are [iis “superstitious puritanism’’ that useless and 
‘ten- eweless problems would in some way prove bene- 
jial to struggling students. He continues: 
gz in Inthe third place, the habit is formed of doing the 
ized, jiagreeable to avoid a greater misery, such as repeat- 
8 or ig the misery another year, or failing to graduate. 
The Here the value obtains that comes from any subjection 
more df present impulse to a remote end, but the value 
Tise, old be far greater if the remote end were not so 
ired; dap &@ one, and the subjection of present impulses 
nnot yee the means of creating some worthy permanent 
bout interest. ‘Ihe discipline of caring for younger chil- 
hods jen in the family to get the satisfaction of seeing 
- the me’s mother rested and happy is incomparably better 
well un that of studying geometry so as to graduvie, be- 
que the end is nobler and because a health-;-minded 
orest puyorgirl will gain a knowledge of, anc sympathy 
: vith, children that will be of permanent vo‘iie. '™n 
ts of et, the most satistactory thing about the -iruggyie 
e to vith the distasteful difficulties of the geometry is that 
itis often made for the parents’ sake. To study the 
most distasteful that is known to be useful is of much gre>’er 
with disciplinary value than to study the merely distasie- 
fil, The habit of value is ¢o suffer that yood mav 
men- ame, not to suffer wastefully, tis in sacrificing for 
igreater good, not in mere sacrificing, that the mind 
pits, 
29 pe- ‘ 
pis Concerning the theory that all subjects are 
i: dike in disciplinary value, Dr. Thorndike says: 
: .. Tie doctrine * * is tenable only so long as 
m tisipline is restricted to what L have called ‘‘ ideas and 
us,  filedlsof method and procedure.’? * * * Since much 
lon dthe general value of a special training is from the 
; 6 ontent rather than the form, and since the two cannot 
raith ie separated in actual learning, the content of a-study 
nel sof prime importance in determining its disciplinary 
fe value, 
flect Itmay seem merely humorous to record the doctrine 
feed fata study lacking other claims has disciplinary 
‘ mlue, asa serious doctrine. As a matter of fact, how- 
luca- fMerer, the magical effects of studies on‘'the mind’? are 
ainst mely invoked save in extremis. atin was first a 
tude-school subject for clerks, lawyers and men of 
t all larning; then a culture subject for peoples whose 
upi] fe macular literature was, more or less wisely, despised , 
uF ily a few generations ago did it begin to ‘‘discipline 
rob- BMiieintellect and will.’ * * * The problems about 
and {ofa stone wall in 24 of a day and ‘‘a boy and a man 
, tigging a well’? have been successively utilities, vironment. 
ree- 
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ne, may well drive two pupils away for every one that 


itattracts to scholarly habits, In the second place, the 
ipbit formed is sometimes that of doing the disagree- 
ibe with blind confidence—a superstitious puritanism 
sbich expects that out of aimless subjection of one- 
gifto the disagreeable, good will come by magic. It 
gill not. 


[tis doubtless this second point which will be 






















classes who are far in advance of 
the others is ever before us. The 
need for a solution that shall 
utilize the time and mental 
mergy now being wasted and turn it into practical 
count for the individual child grows imperative. 
henry every class there are children who finish 
“it Written work, and who learn the geography, 
mitre or language facts required of them more 
Wkly and more thoroughly than do the rest. 
time thus saved (?) is often entirely wasted 
"grossly abused. . 
alizing to some extent the importance of the 
"ork these brighter children are sure to du in the 
wld, we have tried to teach them to employ this 
mand activity in sane, productive pursuits. 
tttive to show them how to broaden, exercise 
% trill their powers in the subjects they already 
8nd, so far as possible, we satisfy that 
_ tT more knowledge, —that ‘*reaching out”’ 
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games, and perfectors of reasoning. Man has 
a veritable passion for keeping up habits merely be- 
cause he has them. * * * In education man often 
excuses himself in these futile conservatisms by the 
hope that such cherished antique fads have magic po- 
tencies on the mind as a whole. 


It must not be assumed that Dr. Thorndike 
makes these somewhat dogmatic assertions with- 
out due deliberation. On the contrary, they are 
offered as his conclusions after a discussion of 
the subject covering several hundred pages, and 
after an exhaustive review of the tests and ex- 
periments which have been made along these lines 
by careful students. It is obvious, therefore, 
that those who wish to learn his conclusions in 
detail, and the data upon which he bases them, 
should examine the whole of his. work, rather 
than these characteristic extracts. 

That he is not alone in his contentions, how 
ever, will be seen by examining® the writings of 
other authorities upon the same subject. Horne 
says: "*My business is not to give a general men- 
tal training by means of my subject, for that is 
not possible, but to give a specific mental train- 
ing such as my subject affords,”’ 

Angell expresses it thus: ‘‘No study should 
have a place in the curriculum for which this 
general disciplinary characteristic is the chief rec- 
ommendation. Such advantage can probably 
be gotten in some degree from every study, and 
the intrinsic values of each study afford at pres- 
ent a far safer criterion of educational work than 
any which we can derive from the theory of for- 
mal discipline. ”’ 

Heck, in his very able study upon the same 
subject, writes: ‘‘Mental discipline is the most 
important thing in education, but it is specific, 
not general. The ability developed by means of 
one subject can be transferred to another subject 
only in so far as the latter has elements in com 
mon with the former. Abilities should be de. 
veloped in school only by means of thuse elements 
of subject-matter and of method that are common 
to the most valuable phases of the outside en- 
In the high school there should also 


that characterizes the bright child everywhere, 
But the work has been dilatory and intermittent 
and unsatisfactory to pupil and teacher alike. 
No definite, practicable plan of work that shall 
grip and hold attention, and that shall be self. 
disciplinary has yet been presented. We have yet 
to find enough attractive material suited to the 
age of the child to employ his activities at extra 
times throughout the school year. This work, 
obviously, need not increase the teacher’s duties 
materially. 
_ The already overworked teacher, in her crowded 
roum, following a much too complicated course of 
study (in many cases) naturally shrinks from 
undertaking a work that is experimental in char- 
acter, She prefers to follow tried and established 


methods because she knows that with them she can 
teach, to best advantage, the greatest number of 
children the required subjects. 

The up-to-date teacher, however, desires to be 
fully in line with new educational movements, 
and, knowing that individualism is the keynote, 


be an effort to work out general concepts of 
method from the specific methods used.*’ 

In brief, then, it is necessary for us to realize 
the fact that in many educational matters the old 
order has changed, yielding place to new. As I 
said in the beginning, to some of us it will doubt- 
less be a shock. And _ yet, after all, is it not a 
good deal of a relief? Now we have authority 
for throwing out those problems concerning 
whose value we have always entertained a sneak - 
ing doubt. What greater nonsense was ever in- 
vented to plague a child,—and oftentimes a 
teacher, —than those ridiculous problems in which 
four-ninths of A’s money equals three-fifths of 
B’s, and together they have $27.50? There is 
not one reader of this journal who has ever en- 
countered such a problem outside the pages of a 
textbook, and indeed, the same may be said of 
many other typical questions, What about the 
leaps of the hare and the hound, the men and 
boys who dig ditches, the areas of paths around 
grass plots, the hay eaten by cows tied with ropes 
of varying lengths, and all the other favorites? 
If it can be proved that the knowledge derived 
from the study of such problems is direct and 
specific, then there is nothing more to be said, 
but if the only defense is based on the ground of 
their value as *‘inental discipline,’’ then we must 
admit what we have long suspected, that we are 
leaning upon a broken reed. Tt is not easy to be 
a pioneer, especially when it involves flying in 
the face of ancient and honorable superstition, 
and double credit is therefore due to Dr. Thorn- 
dike and the other scholars who have been quoted 
for their vigorous and determined stand upon 
this important question. 

Of the third volume, which treats of indi- 
vidual differences and mental fatigue, T have not 
room to speak here. Enough has been given, 
however, to indicate to the reader something of 
the nature and the scope of this notable buok, 
and those who desire to prosecute their study 
further will do well to examine it at first hand. 


The Problem of the Abnormally Bright Child 


WARDELL, Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. ./. 







she. studies the child. She js familiar with the 
Binet system and uses it for testing and grading 
her mentally deficient or backward pupils. She 
knows the newest systems best fitted to the educa- 
tion of the normal child, but the abnormally 
bright child remains a problem, Promotion toa 
higher grade is not always desirable, as the work 
there is not suited to the age and physical condi- 
tion of the child. ‘The teacher feels that she must 
devote most of her extra time to the slower pupils, 
and the bright child must do one of four things 
after he has finished his regular work—he must 
wait patiently; dream; read or do other work in 
advance and thus make it stale when he comes to 
it; or get into mischief, 

The errands and privileges, such as passing and 
collecting papers, etc., are given these children, 
in the attempt to employ a little more of their 
time. The numerous seat-work devices, varied 
and attractive as they are, do not grip and hold 
the interest of inquiring minds a sufficiently long 
time. ‘The pupil-teacher has often signally 
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failed, and the school or class-room library, 
though an indispensable aid, is still not the 
answer to our question. 

A plan involving a combination of the pupil- 
teacher, seat-work materials, the library, nature 
specimens, and all the privileges and materials of 
schoolroom and yard seems to be both psycholog- 
teal and practicable. The success of such a plan 
depends much upon the self-reliance, honesty and 
unselfishness of the pupils, and the whole scheme 
must correlate with systematic moral instruction, 
and have for its foundation the highest ideals of 
honor. 

Following is a plan arranged for a fourth 
grade in one of our schools, ‘Though not carried 
out in full, as yet, the plan is working 


self-reliant and dignified to a marked degree, 
The work presented is in itself interesting, in- 
volving, as it does, many of the child’s interests 
and giving further practice in the performance of 
what he knows, as well as teaching new facts, 
The subject for extra study is written upon the 
blackboard every Monday morning. Each child 
who joins the class must produce a piece of 
finished work at the end of the week for public 
exhibition, The public exhibition has a two-fold 
object. The class as a whole is eutertained or 
instructed by the matter presented ; and an op- 
portunity is afforded the teacher for examining 
and criticising the work done, She can then 
determine whether it will be profitable for indi- 





smoothly and the discipline takes care 
of itself. Though many of these chil- 
dren are foreign-born, they have proved 
themselves capable of conducting their 
*Self-Activity Class,’ as it is called, 
with honor and dignity. 

In this class are forty children of av- 
erage mentality, with about eight of 
that number above grade, six below 
grade, and the remainder doing — the 
regular grade work as required, ‘The 
materials and 
equipment is modern. It is a_ typical 
class. The group system, by which pu- 
pils in advance of the others are placed 
in advanced groups, is used to great 


system of education, 


advantage in reading and arithmetic. 
Pupils in the A group are naturally the 
ones who constitute the Self-Activity 
Class oftenest, and it is these children 
who are given supplementary work in 
the subject they. work best in, as well 
as in the subjects in which they are de- , 
ficient. However, each child has the 
privilege of joining the “S. A. C,,” 
the only requirement being that he 
shall have finished his regular wors. 

The Self- Activity Class is independent or nearly 
so, of all outside help. Pupils doing extra work 
may help each other only rarely, and must not 
call upon the teacher for help excepting in neces- 
sary cases, 

The children are taught to read instructions 
from the blackboard and carry them out inde- 
pendently, and are urged to use originality and 
initiative in all lines of work. 

In this fourth grade, a pupil-teacher (the class 
leader for the preceding month) is trained to 
watch for pupils out of work. A child out of 
work indicates the fact by sitting back with folded 
hands. Not more than a minute passes before he 
is discovered, his work examined and marked by 
the pupil-teacher, and he is free to join the °'S. 
A. C.,”” by doing the work outlined upon the 
blackboard. No word is spoken by pupil or 
pupil-teacher, If the pupil teacher finds mis- 
takes or thinks the work poorly written, she indi- 
cates the fact in pencil. The work is then done 
over or corrected and submitted again, the rule 
being that regular work be well done before try- 
ing any other. No arguments nor. tale-telling 
are allowed. 

Another requirement is that each child examine 
his own work and correct it as much as_ possible 
before calling upon the pupil-teacher. ‘‘Self 
activity’’ is presented strongly as the idea in all 
work, and already these children have become 


and have taken their places in the Self-Activity Class, 
until another recitation begins. 


about to begin regular work, 


and discipline improves daily. 
rear of the room and does not appear in the picture, 





The Scheme of the “Self-Activity Class” 


The children in the corner have finished the regular work (in this case penmanship) 


vidual children to join the S.A. C.”? the com- 
ing week, or spend more time on regular work. 

A “property man”? is required; that is, one 
child attends to papers, crayons, rulers, etc., for 
the **S. A.C.,”? and sees that they are collected 
and put away after each session. 

The work as outlined by weeks for January 
and February gives the plan of all the months. 
Each subject’ (excepting physical training) is 
represented, and the work is planned to cover the 
school year. 

Week Beginning: December 29, 1914. 
SUBJECT—POETRY ; 

Learn to recite with expression and original 
gestures, all or part of any standard poem. Be 
able to name the author, Be ready to tell why 
you chose that particular poem. 

Week Beginning January 5, 1914. 
SUBJECT—DRAWING 

Draw from memory a January day or night 
Preserve neat and clean for public ex- 
Class will vote for best pictures. 


scene, 
hibition. 
Week Beginning January 12, 1914. 
SUBJECT—GEOGRAPHY 

On five pieces of paper, prepare five questions 
upon last week’s work, and pass quictly to mem- 
bers of **S. A. C.”? Answer questions passed to 
you and pass back. Examine answers passed to 
you and correct. In public exhibition ask any 
member of class the question you consider best. 


4 


They work at the special work 
All work is carried on without consulting anyone. 
The pupils pass to and from their special work whenever they have finished or are 
One by one, the children who are doing penmanship will 
pass to the corner and take up the basketry. This necessitates a great deal of moving 
about, but the novelty of freedomot movement and independent action soon wears off, 
The pupil-teacher is examining regular work in the 


‘which is very beautiful and very large. 
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say 191 
Week Beginning January 19, 1914, 
SUBJECT—LANGUAGE 
Write a friendly letter to some child not in the 
“S. A.C.” Read letter to him at publ 
exhibition. 
Week Beginning January 26, 1914, 
SUBJECT—POETRY = 
Write an original poem of four, six or eight Fnights of 
lines. ade boys, 
= got knigh 
Week Beginning February 2, 1914, the knig 
SUBJECT—LITERATURE ot 
Reproduce a Lincoln story. Consult books at wrk suffer 
home or in library, or ask friends or parents for Piservet 


one. pade squire 
Week Beginning February 9, 1914, oe th 
SUBJEKCT—PENMANSHIP 


inights ar 
From your Writing Manual prepare inighted: wi’ 


two or three advance drills. Write $= 
neatly, lightly and with proper move. Cl 

ment. Tell class at public exhibition 
about some game you play to help We, 
with pen-position, or push-and-pull St. Ge 
movement; or of some song you cay zeigt 

ee iti mor 

sing, fol as dee writing. to pro’ 
Week Beginning February 16, 191). genius 
SUBJECT—LITERATURK to con 
Learn parts of Washington play, choose 
(Page 88 in **Dramatic Reader,”) "ht 
Give play for public exhibition, study t 

Week Beginning February 23, 1914, 

SUBJECT—SPELLING 

Use in good sentences ten words from 
last six spelling lessons. Give at pub. The gree 
lic exhibition, with three of the sentey (§Mtilliant re 
ces on blackboard for class criticism, "¥hich St. 
Week Beginning March 2, 1914. Wpimingling 
SUBJECT—MUSIC ire border, 
Learn to write from memory one Inights of | 
line of your favorite song, words and When the 
music. At public exhibition point to ind divided 
contests, "] 


syllables and sing them. Sing words 


metings, an 
md white be 
ometimes w: 


NOTK—If teachers desire, other outlines 
will be sent upon request. 





When the Letter from Burmah Arrived fg" before 
By Olive Atherton the Purp! 

IPH what eagerness was the letter from Brown hea 
Moulmein, Burmah, received by the group hmped and 

of children whose school home is about thirten ff" 1m co 
miles from Boston. These children had senta here was a bi 
ifter the ot 






cloth scrapbook and other small gifts to the Mor 
ton Lane Girls’ School in Moulmein. « I am sure 
you will be interested to read extracts from th 
letter of thanks. 

“Dear little Friends: We are very happy! 
write all of you that we got some pretty books 
the pictures of those are very pretty. And ® 
put those books in a little library. All the ith 
like to see them. And all the girls thank yo 
very much, We want to show you our 0 
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compound of our school are four buildings 
two of the buildings are larger than the @ 
two. One of the buildings is the kinderg 
with fine banyan trees,” 

The children who received the letter ttl 
picture those banyan trees. They admi 
excellent penmanship and the good English™# 
The stamp was saved for the collection, and 



























It was a lesson in “*geography ™ 
real.”’ Better still, it made the world’ 
smaller and more like ¢ ** garden of the Loree 
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KNIGHTS OF TODAY 


SyNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS :—With the as- 
jdance Of two teachers, a society known ‘as the 
grights of King Arthur was organized by the sixth 

de boys, each boy taking the name of some promi- 
got knight. aA 

the knights fitted up a vacant recitation room for a 
Great Hall, making a Round Table, banners and 
jidds. Through absorption in this interest, school 
wrk suffered and discipline followed, in which the 
isights assisted. 

Toperpetuate the society, the fifth graders were 
pidesquires and put under the training of the knights. 
iter a certain probation, extending over several 
nonths, they were voted upon, one by one, by thie 
nights and those who were tound worthy were 
sighted with great ceremony. 





_——_ 
—— 





Chapter V—The Tournament 
Challenge 

We, representatives of the Knights of 
St. George, do hereby challenge you, 
Knights of the Purple and Gold, to 
mortal literary combat by tournament, 
to prove the inferiority of your literary 
genius to ours. ‘The said tournament 
to consist of as many jousts as you 
choose to name. 

Signed by us on the eve of examina- 
tions under the trysting desks of the old 
study room. 

Sir Lancelot. 
Sir Brune. 
Sir Bedivere. 

The great white placard with lettering in 
rilliant red, with all sorts of fanciful designs 
inwhich St. George’s dragon was prominent, in- 
mingling with the text and forming a decora- 
lve border, aroused consternation among the 
inights of the Purple and Gold. 

When the society had grown large, the knights 
hd divided into these two sections, for friendly 
wntests, They had had debates, rival social 
metings, and football games over which the red 
md white banner of the Knights of St. George 
ometines waved triumphant and sometimes went 
ton before the greater prewess of the Knights 
ifthe Purple and Gold. 

Brown heads and black heads and yellow ones 
bmped and crowded each other at every inter 
nision in consultation over the challenge, and 
ete was a big bunch of them close together long 
ier the others had gone to ‘gym’? or to the 
ld. These consultations came into evidence the 
tat morning, when the early comers found a com 
jition piece to the challenge of the day before. 
Thesymbolism of their own order, wrought 














A Joust 








BY FLORENCE MILNER 


out in gorgeous purple and gold, framed the 
Defense 


What mummery is this? Thou blow- 
est a merry note abounding in conceit. 
We cannot afford to grant you supe 
riority for the blast of a trumpet. 

Then hear ye, Knights of St. George! 

We, representatives of the Knights of 
the Purple and Gold, do hereby accept 
your challenge to mortal literary com- 
hat and do ay defy your claim of 
superiority to our literary ability. 

As Defenders, we take upon ourselves 
to name as weapons all forms of English 
composition, to wit, themes, recitations, 
poems, and divers vocal actions, 

As the time for this contest, we pro 
pose the twenty-fourth day of May 
under the eaves of the old gymnasium 
for the lists, 

Sir Galahad. 
Sir Joyful. 
Sir Percival. 

From that moment excitement 
ran high among the sixth and 
seventh yrades, Red and white 
ribbons Huttered from many a 
coat, while others were brilliant 
with purple and gold. Even the 
sympathy and interest of the 
girls were aroused und they too 
took sides, wearing the colors of 
their chosen knights. 

Mystery, interest, and enthusi- 
asm filled Castle Gray for weeks. 
It culminated when invitations 
were sent out which read: 


You and your friends are 
invited toa tournament giv 
en by the Knights of King 
Arthur in the Gymnasium, 
Friday afternoon, May twen 


The bugler, in white tunic over black tights, 
appeared in front of the throne and began his 
steady progress down the center of the lists. From 
either side and a little behind him came the 
opposing knights. The knights of St. George 
held close to the eastern boundary of the lists, 
while the Knights of the Purple and Gold kept to 
the west. 

Slowly, majestically, with deep seriousness upon 
every face, they came down the whole length of 
the enclosure and then turned and faced each 
other, There was a gasp of delighted surprise, 
as the audience realized how perfectly the 
knightly idea had been carried out in the 
costumes. 

The knights of St. George wore red tights over 
which, copied from some chivalric picture, were 
tunics of silver scale armor cloth. Diagonally 
across the breast from shoulder to belt was a 
broad band of red, from which hung a short 





77 pe. 








' ty-fourth, at half past two 
o'clock. 

The great gymnasium had been transformed. 
The run-track was bright with bunting, banners, 
and shields, A large rectangular space, extend 
ing from the wall well past the middle of the 


Hoor, had been railed off for the lists. 


At the far end of it, gorgeous with rich 
draperies, stood the throne of King Arthur, On 


either side, just outside the enclosure, were long 
benches for the knights and the pages. On one 
side the benches were draped in 
the red and the chal 
lengers, while those on the oppo 
site side were covered in purple 
and gold for the defenders. 
Parents, friends, and relatives 
began early to throng the place, 
and the light dresses and flower 
trimmed hats were like a wind- 
Huttered garden, from the ropes 
of the lists to the highest seats of 
the bleachers which had been 
brought in from the field and 
placed under the running track. 
From back of the curtain at 
the north of the lists came a 
clear bugle call. A hush settled 
upon the audience and the great 
gymnasium became breathless. 


white of 


The Court of King Arthur 
sword. Fach knight wore a silver helmet, had 
silvered shoes upon his feet and carried a silver 
tipped lance. 

The Defenders were similarly arrayed in bar- 
mony with their own colors, ‘Their tights were 
Hel 
mets, shoes, and lance were also of gold, with the 
band that held the sword of purple. 

Kach, knight wore upon his sleeve, his lady's 


purple; their tunics were gold armor cloth, 


favor, a ribbon, flower, or jewel given him by 
mother, sister or friend, 

When the knights were in their places, the 
squires followed, each taking his place in front 
of his own knight. These were bareheaded and 
without 
Knights of St. George wore tunics of light green, 
bearing on the breast a scarlet cross, and loosely 


arms or armor, ‘The squires of the 


belted with a band of green. ‘Tights and low 
shoes were black, with the legs laced in’ white 
The costumes of the other squires were identical 
except of a darker green. 

Sir Lancelot and Sir Galahad, each as leader 
of his own side, wore a long cloak that fell back 
from the shoulders to the floor. 

The bugle again sounded and at its signal 
there came from the side of the lists the notes of 
a stirring march which moved knights and squires 
[Tp and down the lists they 


to rhythmic motion. 
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marched, the line of red and white weaving and 
intermingling with the purple and gold, followed 
by the loyal squires. ‘They marched in twos and 
fours and singly, sometimes coming down the 
lists in lines reaching from side to side of the 
enclosing ropes; sometimes there was such a riot 
of color that all chance of separating the two 
sides seemed lost, and then, as if by magic, each 
group was upon itsown side of the lists as before, 
except that now the knights were in front of the 
squires. 

At another blast of the bugle, every lance was 
lowered with point touching the floor. 

The bugle sounded again and expectancy held 
the audience to silence. 

Down the lists in the narrow isle marked by 
the gold and silver points of the lances came 
King Arthur in full regal 
attire. From = his shoulders, 
over a richly embroidered vel- 
vet robe, fell a long cloak of 
cloth of gold which was held 
from the floor by tiny pages all 
He wore a golden 





in white. 
crown and carried a scepter. 

Advancing to the center, of 
the lists, he halted and the pages’ 
spreading the train upon the 
floor stood behind the king. 

From somewhere, — every- 
body had been so absorbed in 
watching the king that no one 
had seen him enter,—had ap- 
peared the court jester, who 
was now at the very front of 
the Jists, clad in motley with 
hells jingling on bis cap and 
from the bauble which he was 
merrily shaking at some little 
children on the front seats. 

When the king reached his 
position, lances were lifted and 
every eye was turned expectant- 
ly to their sovereign. 

‘**My brave knights,’’ he began, ** your request 
for a tourney has been granted and I have come 
to hear your cause for battle. Knights of St. 
George, since yours is the cause, wilt thou, 
Sir Langelot, deliver the challenge bold and 
knightly? 

Sir Lancelot left the line of his comrades and 
knelt before the king. Rising, he began, 

“Harken, Arthur, King of the Round Table! 
Harken, Knights of the Purple and Gold! 
Harken, ladies and gentlemen here present! I, 
Sir Lancelot, in the name of the Knights of St. 
George, do hereby proclaim our unconquerable 
literary superiority and do challenge you, the 
Knights of the Purple and Gold, to mortal 
literary combat to prove which order of knights 
is best qualified to hold its standard supreme. 
We name these lists of Castle Gray the most suit- 
able place to hold this tourney, As weapons, 
we name poems, stories, recitations, or any form 
of literary attainment. If ye be true knights, 
ye will not venture to refuse or delay. There 
lies our glove in evidence of what we claim!” 
and with all the valiant spirit of a knight of ye 
olden time, he flung his gauntlet into the center 
of the lists. 

“Knights of the Purple and Gold, do you 
accept this challenge?’ turning toward them’ as 
he spoke. 


“*We do, King!’ came in chorus from the 
undaunted band. 

“Step forth, Sir Galahad,’? commanded the 
King, ‘*and hurl your defiance !”’ 

It was an earnest Sir Galahad that knelt before 
his king and then, rising, began to speak in a 
voice thrilling with boyish emotion, 

**Most noble King, valorous knights, gracious 
ladies and true men here present, I, Sir Galahad, 
in the name of the Knights of the Purple and 
Gold, do hereby proclaim that we receive no de- 
fiance at the hands of our mortal literary foes, 
and that we will sustain the quarrel through our 
chosen champions. 

“We do claim that we are most powerful in 
literary combat, and: shall thrust mortally with 
our true swords until we have avenged ourselves, 








The Tournament 


**We accept your weapons and these lists of 
Castle Gray as suitable. We do not venture to 
refuse or to delay. We are true knights and we 
take up your gage of battle.” 

**Since all is fairly pledged, let this tournament 
of words be on!”’ and with this the king, followed 
by the train-bearing pages, walked down the lists 
to the throne. Facing the audience, he spake 
again. ‘*Ye champions, come into my presence 
and receive your charge.” 

At these words the knights from both sides 
who had chosen to tilt, approached with down- 
pointed lances and stvod in front of their king. 

**Raise your lances and listen to my words! 
Do you truthfully promise to abide by the laws 
of this tournament at all times ?”’ : 

**We do,’ they answered together. 

“I charge you, then, as follows: firstly, to 
strive in battle to the utmost of thy ability, not 
for thine own honor but to bring triumph unto 
the side which thou mayest represent. In the 
hottest of the fray, let courtesy abide; secondly, 
fight not to kill but to outclass and surrender 
gracefully to a more worthy opponent. Lastly, 
let rectitude and bravery be ever thy standards 
and plant the banner of true knighthood over all, 
This is my charge. Now Ict the tournament 
proceed,”” 

At this the champions and all the other knights 
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and squires left the lists, going to their respectiyg 
benches. The king seated himself upon th 
throne with attendants and pages around him and 
the jester on the floor at his feet. 

Down the lists came the heralds, each op his 
own side and bearing proudly the gorgeous bap. 
ner of his band. A single knight followed each 
herald, Lifting the standard high above pis 
head, the herald bearing the silver and white 
banner gave forth his message: 

‘Here cometh the good Sir Bedivere, champion 
for the challengers, who proclaimeth for the 
knights of St. George their unconquerable jt. 
erary superiority.” 

From the other side the other herald stepped 
forth, saying, 

“Here cometh the brave knight Sir Joyful 
champion for the Defenders 
who defieth the vaunt of the 
Knights of St. George and who 
will for the Knights of the Pur. 
ple and Gold wage deadly bat- 
tle against them.”’ 

The two knights then stepped 
forward and shook hands, drew 
swords from belts and with set, 
determined expression clashed 
them with the vigor of youth, 

The first joust was a recila. 
tion. Sir Bedivere recited The 
Shepherd of King Admetus,” 
and retired amid loud applauy, 
Kverybody was sure that the 
three points allowed for this 
contest could not be taken from 
him. But when Sir Joyful put 
a world of feeling into his 
rendering of ‘True Knight. 
hood,” there were doubts as to 
how the judges _ scattered 
through the audience would 
divide the points. 

Each joust was announced in 
the same manner by the heralds; 
each pair of contestants clashed swords, and all 
entered into their parts with complete earnestnes 
and seriousness. 

There were original stories and poeras, and the 
recounting of Arthurian legends in the boys’ own 
language. One joust was an extemporaneols 
speech, the subjects for which were handed to the 


‘contestants as they entered the lists, another, 


competing acrostics on ‘Kniglits of St. George" 
and ‘Knights of the Purple and Gold.” 

‘Lhe last contest was one of real knightly spirit 
Sir Lionel, for the challengers, gave a generols 
toast to the Knights of the Purple and Gold which 
Ulfius more than matched, or so it seemed to the 
audience, in the spirit of ‘true chivalry of well- 
wishing even to an enemy. 

With this the jousts ended and the judges with- 
drew to count up the points which each sie 
had been awarded and to reach a final decisiot. 
The two sides had done so nearly equally wel 
that many persons in the audience drew 4 sigh 
relief that they were not the ones to make the 
decision. 

The squires had had little to do in the tourn® 
ment, and to fill the moments of suspense wi 
waiting for the judges’ decision, they marc 
into the lists and entertained the assembly, With 
rythmic dances in which they were light of 
and weil drilled. , 
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When the dancing was over, one of the judges 
yith paper in hand appeared at the side of the 
jist. Kvery eye was turned toward him, and 
there was not a sound in the big gymnasium, al- 
though each individual knight was sure that the 
heating of his own heart could be heard to the 
farthest limit of the running track. 

“You have given us a hard task, Knights of 
¢, George and Knights of the Purple and Gold,” 
he began. “‘You have polished your literary 
yeapons to surprising brilliancy and you have 
fought valiantly, generously in true knightly 
spirit, If we had not been forbidden to divide 
the points, I think all three of the judges would 
have been inclined to give to each side seventeen 
ada half points, rather than pronounce defeat 
insonearly equal a contest. But that is forbid- 
den, and so after careful comparison of notes, 
and some discussion, we declare the victory, by 
one very small point, to belong to the Knights of 
the Purple and Gold.” 

There was wild applause from the supporters 
of the victorious side, and even the friends of the 
silver and Red Knights had learned enough of 
the spirit of chivalry to join in the appreciation 
of worthy effort. The victorious knights sat with 
shining faces; the defeated ones tried to look 
brave. It had been agreed in advance that the 
knights themselves should make no demonstration 
when the decision was given. 

When the excitement had subsided, the king 
rose with the words, “Come forth, ye victorious 
knights!” 


+ Obeying the command, the knights of the Pur- 


ple and Gold marched into the lists and stood in 
aline reaching across the lists from east to west, 
with Sir Galahad, their leader, standing alone a 
little in advance of them. An attendant knight 





me S111. slowly pushed back his plate 
and rose noisily from the table 
@ with a sullen, stubborn Jook on 
his dark face. He stumbled 
through the dining-room and in- 
? to the kitchen. He walked to 
the row of hooks extending along the side of 
the room and took down his old worn hunt- 
Ig coat and a_ soiled, disreputable, soft hat 
and prepared for school. His mother gently 
uged him to put on a better suit of clothes and 
fo make himself look at least respectable, but 
Bill, heeding her not at all, shuffled by with 
heavy lumbering tread, He kicked poor ‘Tabby 
whe passed her and even pushed old Carlo away 
ith rough, ungentle hand. 

It was the morning when he was to start to 
thool, The fall work had all been done on his 
father’s farm and he, no longer needed at home, 
"as sent off to the district school. 

was a large overgrown boy of fifteen years, 
awkward and ungainly, stubborn and intractable. 

Was not lazy or shiftless, but he hated school 
With an intense loathing. And little wonder, 
for he Was far behind other students of his age 

Usually met with contempt or indifference 
from his teachers. Yet each year his father com- 
Pelled him to attend the little country school for 

ree months, 
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knelt in front of King Arthur, offering to him 
upon a velvet cushion a beautiful wreath of gen- 
uine laurel. The knights had known that a 
wreath was to be the reward to the victors, but 
one of the mothers, who had taken great interest 
in the society from its inception, had planned 
this surprise with no one but Miss Packard in the 
secret, 

Lifting the laurel wreath from the cushion and 
holding it so all could see, the king addressed the 
victorious knights, “The chaplet of victory I 
now award to you, Knights of the Purple and 
Gold; for with fairness and valor thou hast won 
this day and the reward thou shalt receive. 


”” 


Sir Galahad, representing the order, advanced 


with lowered lance to the foot of the throne. 

**Raise your lance,”’ the king commanded. 

Sir Galahad obeyed, and the king fastened the 
laurel chaplet upon the head of the lance, which 
Sir Galahad, turning and facing his comrades, 
lifted high in triumph, the symbol of their 
victory. - 


> commanded 


“Turn, my victorious knights,’ 
King Arthur, “*to receive the arms of your van- 


quished foes!” 


The Knights of the Purple and Gold returned 


to their position on the west of the lists; from the 
side came the strains of a slow, solemn march and 
the Knights of St. George with downcast eyes 
and sobered countenances keeping time to the 
somewhat mournful measured notes, filed to their 
places opposite their conquerors, When they 
had reached their positions and the music had 
ceased the king addressed them: 

“Knights of St. George, deliver your swords 
and lances to your squires, to be carried by them 
to your victors who may retain, ransom, or re- 
store them with courtesy.” 


“BILL” 


BY MAMIE E. THOMSON 


‘The path to school lay over a long hilly road. 
He sauntered slowly along, stopping now and 
then to throw a stone into the little brook or to 
watch a lively squirrel as it scurried away at his 
approach, but so early had been his start that he 
arrived at school long before any of the other 
students, and found the teacher vainly trying to 
start a fire in the monstrous old stove. 

She did not notice his entrance into the room, 
so busy was she with a large cinder which she 
was trying to remove from the grate but struggled 
bravely with it until a movement close behind 
her made her start up with surprise and affright. 
Glancing hastily behind her, she recognized the 
long dreaded ** Bill,’ against whom she had been 
repeatedly warned as being a rude, unprincipled 
bully who would make life miserable: for her, 
Her voice trembled slightly, as looking up into 
his face, she asked, 

“You are Mr. Johns, and you are going to 
start to school ?”’ 

**Ves,’? he mumbled, “*I didn’t want to come 
but the old man made me.”’ 

Something in the almost unintelligible reply 
touched a sympathetie chord in Miss Mabel’s 
being and prompted her quick’ answer, ‘Oh, I 
am so glad you have come; I need some one to 
help me quite often.” 

Bill straightened up with something like a 
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It was a solemn moment when the pages turned, 
took the extended lances of their knights and 
waited for them to remove swords from belts. 
More than one pair of eyes in the audience 
dimmed with sympathy as the pages crossed the 
lists and laid the arms at the feet of the victors. 
Sir Galahad stepped forward, seeking to be 
heard: 

*“O most noble King, we ‘should do ill to de- 
prive our noble foes of sword and lance which 
can never be used by braver cavaliers; so we, O 
King, desire to restore these arms in terms of 
greatest courtesy. We look to you for your 
gracious permission. ”’ 

**The worthy conqueror is the generous one. 
Lift the arms of the brave but vanquished knights 
and restore them in person. ”” 

Fach Purple and Gold knight took up the arms 
at his feet, crossed the lists, placed lance in the 
hand of his opponent, fastened the sword in his 
belt, and then shook hands with his one-time en- 
emy, but always his good comrade and friend. 
The clear, note of the bugle brought them all to 
attention. ‘The king followed by his pages led 
the way, and the Knights marched out, two by 
two, a Purple and Gold knight with one of St. 
George, and the music to which they kept step 
was joyous, 

And so ended the First Literary Tournament 
of the Knights of King Arthur held in the lists 
of Castle Gray. The laurel wreath still hangs in 
their Great Hall. The old knights have passed 
on to greater battles, but their places have been 
taken by others, each one of whom is trying to 
live up to their knightly motto, ‘*My strength is 
as the strength of ten, because my heart is pure.”’ 


Tur Enp. 


feeling of self-respect, and the frown faded from 
his face. ‘‘What can I do?” he asked, but with- 
out waiting for her to reply he seized the obsti- 
nate cinder and soon had it free from the grate. 
A few moments later the fire was burning brightly 
and Miss Mabel had rubbed the black spot off 
of her cheek and was ready to receive the children 
as they arrived at the door. 

‘That Bill was an unwelcome addition to. the 
little flock was plainly to be seen as the pupils 
took their places for the morning exercise. The 
little folks trembled with fear at the thoughts of 
the rough treatment usually received at Bill's 
hands while the older ones had visions of their 
teacher becoming worried, tired, nervous and 
cross as Bill’s persistent meanness gradually wore 
away her stock of patience. But Miss Mabel. 
blissfully ignorant of all that distressed them, 
conducted the opening exercises with her habitual 
sweet earnestness, 

Bill, too, was quite unconscious of the disfavor 
with which his schoolmates regarded him. He 
sat with his shoulders back, his head well up and 
his keen black eyes reading Miss Mabel’s every 
action. As the first hour drew to a close, how- 
ever, and the time came when he should be as- 
signed to a class, a gloomy frown again shadowed 
his countenance and he shuffled noisily in his seat. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Twins in California 


Chapter IX -A Glance Backward 


YOU give me a drink ot 


NaS YAN 

pss (A water, miy son?’ 

WM < JK. “Oh, yes, father, Twill fetch 
p 


WW) 4 D> it to you. Won’t you sit down 
tz ° - : 

f in the shade and rest, for you 
Z ; 


look tired *”’ 


\y 
Pat 
Wy VAN 
CNW 
LLias had never before called a priest *‘father,”’ 
hut the word of reverence fell from his lips al 
most unconsciously as he looked into the weary 
face of this old wayfarer who was limping past 





their gate, 

He fairly ran to the house for a glass, and to 
the well, and took great pains to have the water 
as cool and clear as possible, Carrying it very 
carefully, he brought it to the old priest, who 
looked so white and tired that the boy exclaimed 
in dismay as he gave it into his hand. **Will 
you not come into the house to rest, father? My 
sister will bring you something to refresh you, 
and you can sit with us until it is cooler, It is 
hot to walk at this time of day.” 

It was not the priestly cassock or the broad hat 
that brought the reverent title to the lips of the 
Protestant boy. It was because the old man 
looked so good and kindly as well as in such 
need of rest and refreshment. Cassock and 
broad- brimmed hat were covered with dust. ‘The 
father’s face was worn and wan, and every step 
showed how lame he was; but the smile that he 
gave the lad as he gratefully accepted the invita 
tion was as cheery and friendly as a boy’s. 

A heart of eternal youth had Father Junipero, 
and Lias and Lizzie felt that they were blessed in 
their hospitality to him. As they sat at his feet 
on the doorsill that sunny, lovely afternoon, and 
listened to what he told them of his work and his 
life, and still more of the work and life of the 
holy man whose name he bore, they felt as if he 
were u well-loved friend instead of a passing 
stranger, 

So enthusiastic he was to tell of the early days 
of the California missions; so proud when he re 
lated how prosperous and flourishing they became ; 
so sud when he told of their downfall and increas 
ing decay, that the brother and sister had from 
that time a very different feeling than hitherto 
toward the crumbling old ruins, which are often 
considered merely as items of picturesqueness in 
the land. 

He told them first of his own early life as a 
little Spanish-American boy, born within riding 
distance of Father Junipero Serra’s own mission 
of San Carlos del Carmelo near Monterey. 

A boy of great and rich family he was, whose 
father owned land for miles around. He wore 
clothes of silk and velvet, of all sorts of gay-col 
ors, and embroidered with gold and silver, but 
his home had no windows; the walls were un 
plastered; the floors were of earth; the chairs 
were wooden benches. He and his brothers and 
sisters did not care. They thought their home 
very grand, Certainly they were happy in it. 
Their life was one succession of pleasant times. 

Dancing and merry-making filled the nights. 
Gay gallops over the country filled a large part of 
the day. They were brought up on horseback, 
as it were, and thought no more of taking a thirty 
or forty mile ride than we do of a few minutes’ 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 

walk toa neighbor's. Even before he could walk, 
he was put on a horse; and by the time he was 
ten years old the wildesi horse could not throw 
They used to go out and lasso the wild 
Horses were so plenty 


him. 
colts and ride them tame. 
in these great families that they were kept in 
great herds, and a man setting out on a journey 
rode one until it was tired and then turned it loose 
and selected another at any place where he hap 
pened to be. A horse was always to be had to go 
on with for the asking. But think what skill it 
would take to ride such wild horses as those! 

Very little of book learning even the boys and 
virls of the best families had in those times, 
they had to learn so many other things which we 
do not think of learning. Each young Spanish 
Californian of good birth and breeding must he 
able to ride; te throw the lasso; to tan hides and 
cut and make everything they needed from the 
leather, including boots and shoes; to make soap 
and candles and pottery for the use of the family ; 
to make bricks to build their houses, to burn lime, 
roll cigars, and «a dozen other accomplishments 
which we never think of attempting. Little won 
der that they had not much time for books. 

But this boy, whose name then was not Father 
Junipero but little Carlos Miguel, had a real 
hankering after learning. He rode every day to 
the mission and took lessons of the fathers there. 
It was not very long after the beloved founder 
of all the missions in California, Father Juni- 
pero Serra, had died and been buried in that very 
place. ‘The mission was full of memories of him, 
and the little hey came to love and honor him 
above all other men. It was with the greatest 
enthusiasm that he told his story to the listening 
brother and sister, 

It was a heroic story. As Lias and Lizzie 
heard it, their hearts thrilled as the little Spanish 
hoy’s heart had done so long ago and they felt 
that their beautiful new land had been greatly 
blessed in having such a life lived in il. 

It hegan when the holy Father Serra himself 
had been but a young boy, an eager-eyed boy in 
Spain listening with beating heart to the stories 
of great missionaries of the church who had 
braved all kinds of dangers and hardships to 
carry the gospel to the heathen. 

‘The message of salvation ought to be taken 
to the heathen Indians of our New World,” 
thought the boy, “‘I wish I might doit. IT will 
if | have a chance.” 

When he grew older he did as others must do if 
they carry out their good plans, made his 
chance himself. He became a priest and asked 
to be sent out as a missionary. Nobody thought 
of sending missionaries to California in those 
days. Father Serra was sent to Mexico, which 
then belonged to Spain. 

When he reached that country he found no wag- 
ons and guides, as he had expected, to take him 
into the interior. Undaunted, he and his one 
companion set out to walk to the City of Mexico. 
On their way their stock of provisions got so low 
that they had only one loaf of bread left. In this 
plight they came upon some poor people who had 
no food at all and were starving. . 

‘*God will provide for us,’’ said Father Serra, 
and he gave the starving family. his last loaf. 


Surely enough, before they had gone iuch fg. 
ther, they met a friend who gave them all they 
needed. 

Other stories the old priest told them of kindly 
Father Serra’s goodness and faith. It was he 
who planned the chain of missions in California; 
and, partly because it was his plan and partly 
because of his sanctity, he was put in charge of 
the project, 

He was so ill when it came time to set out that 
he could not mount his mule to go with his sub. 
ordinates, 

“Go on,” he said. ‘‘T will rest a few days and 
then follow you.”” 

His illness came partly from « wound in the 
leg which he had got on the hard walk from Verg 
Cruz to Mexico City. 

His friend Father Palou, alarmed at the. state 
of his health, offer:d to go to California in his 
place, leaving him where the work would be much 
easier, but he refused. Even after he had over. 
taken the company they, loving him much, urged 
that he should go back and accept Father Palou’s 
offer, for they feared that he would become worse 
by going on. 

*‘No,”’ he replied to their urgings, “if I am 
strong enough to go back, | am strong enough to 
go forward.” ° 

However, the pain of his injured leg was dread. 
ful; and, seeing this, they ordered a litter to be 
made on which the good father could be carried, 

‘*No,”’ said he, ‘‘what am I that I should be 
carried by my fellowmen?’? And he would not 
go in the litter. Instead, he turned to the mule 
driver and asked him: 

**What would you do for one of your mules if 
he had a sore leg like mine ?’’ 

‘The man hesitated. He was but a poor driver 
of mules, and Father Serra was the president of 
all the missions of California; but at last he said 
that he would mix certain herbs with suet to make 
a plaster and bind it on, 

**Won’t you do so to my leg?’ asked the fath- 
er. The mule driver did so, and to everyone's 
surprise his leg was much better the next day, and 
he could go on with his journey. But it never 
vot well. 

On he went, making nothing of the pain and 
toil, and in July they reached San Diego Bay, 
where the first mission was to be established. 
‘This had been visited once before by a Spanish 
explorer and the description written down, but 
there had been no white men there since. It was 
as wild and remote from all that could aid in 
their undertaking as a place could he. 

A bell was hung on a great tree and vigorously 
swung. A great wouden cross was set up, and 
Father Serra in joyful solemnity raised his hand 
and prayed to God to bless their mission; to ptt 
to flight the hosts of evil in this barbarous land, 
and help His servants to tell this savage people 
of His mercy, 

The Indians peeped at these strange white 
skinned people from behind trees and rocks, but 
would not come near, for they were afraid bi 
them. The fact was that the shipload of while 
men who had visited those shores before had acted 
very wickedly, decoying a number of the brave 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Make patterns twice the size given. Fold on dotted 
lines. Handles may be added, if desired. 
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Agricultural 


B. 


TEACH agriculture success 
fully in the rural elementary 
school or, in fact, anywhere, it 
is necessary to secure and hold 
the interest of the pupils in the 





subject. People, as a rule, are 
most interested in what they are doing, hence the 
best way to interest boys and girls in agriculture 
is to get them actively engaged in some form of 
profit-producing farming. ‘There is perhaps no 
more effective tool for this than the agricultural 
club, - ‘There is something in the club idea, some 
thing in the contest idea, something in the idea 
of winning a prize, that appeals to most boys 
and girls. Besides, there is such a wealth of 
diversified types of farming that lend themselves 
to such an enterprise that the tastes and inclina 


tions of all may be satisfied; for example, there 





Spraying Potatoes to Prevent Blight 


are corn clubs, potato clubs, garden and canning 
clubs, poultry clubs, hay clubs, bean clubs, 
squash clubs, pig clubs, and many different 
varieties of Hower clubs, 

Practically every state is now more or less 
thoroughly organized with a- state leader in 
charge, the State College of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agriculture co- 
operating. ‘The corn clubs have proved the most 
popular throughout the country, but other clubs 
receive more attention in some sections; for ex- 
ample, potato, poultry, and hay clubs in the New 
England States, and cotton clubs in limited areas 
in the South, 


Clubs in Rural Schools 


JENKS, Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Vermont 


‘I'he school is the logical place for the organiza 
tion of these clubs and the teacher should become 
u leader in their organization, ‘The purpose of 
these clubs should be to increase the yield of 
agricultural products by means of better methods 
of farming; to secure a better disposition of the 
products grown by encouraging the growing of 
live stock, and the canning of surplus vegetables 
and fruits; to encourage better business methods 
on the farm by requiring accurate records to be 
kept of all receipts and expenditures and of all 
labor done. The basis of awards approved by 
the kederal ‘Department of Agriculture varies 
slightly in some points in the different clubs, but 
in general includes the following : 

Total yield 

Protit on investment 

Quality (shown by exhibit) 

Story of ** How I Made My Crop”’ 


30 points 
30 =“ 

2 | 
20) 


100 re 

Both the practical and educational value of 
this will be seen at once. Increased production 
is desired but not at the cost of profit. 
provement in quality is likely to aid in both, 
while the record and history of the season’s work 
show not only the growth of the crop but the 
development of the individual,—and this, after 
all, is the main problem. 

Some teachers will (and do) say that there is 
no time for such work as the curriculum is 
already over-crowded and the teacher’s strength 
is limited. A teacher always finds time to do 
the things he or she desires to do,—as a rule, the 


‘The im 


_ busier the teacher, the more time is found for 


extras, But teachers who have tried out the club 
work testify unanimously that it does not mean 
extra energy—the added interest in school work as 
a direct result more than over-balances the time 
required. Some schools give school time for such 
work to pupils who do their desk work well, and 
quickly. In this way pupils in the schools in 
North Adams, Mass., where this plan was insti- 
gated several years ago have ‘‘earned”’ as much 
as five hours per week from their school time for 
their outside work, and their teachers say that the 
book work iseven better done in the twenty hours 


¢ 


than when they had used the full twenty-five 
hours in the schoolroom. 

The club which interests the boys and girls 
where local conditions make the chances of sue. 
cess reasonably good is the best club for the 
school. The club should be organized by elect- 
ing a chairman or president, a vice-chairman or 
vice president, a secretury, a treasurer, and 4 
program committee, Regular meetings should 
be held, at which times the club should discus 
the problems of that particular club, For ex- 
ample, a potato club might well begin with the 
discussion of seed potatoes, varieties, prices, ete., 
the treatment for scab, fertilization, planting, 
cultivation; spraying for blight, insects, ete; 
harvesting, storing, and marketing. Bulletins 
treating these various topics will be furnished 
free by the Department of Agriculture at Wash: 
ington and by your State Experiment Station 
With these and the assistance of the best farmer 
of the community, the work can be very profitably 
done. It is well if a grange or other local organi 
zation is interested in the movement as it helps to 
provide encouragement through the summer 
months by occasional visits and suggestions, and 
particularly in the holding of the fall exhibit. 

Exhibits should invariably be held when the 
products of the season’s effort will be displayed. 
This should include the club work and other 
school work as well, and, better still, should in- 
clude exhibits of adults as well as school children 
This will mean greater interest in’ the children’s 
work on the part of parents as well as greater it 
terest. in home work on the part of the children. 
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A Pageant Adapted from “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
Given at Western Illinois State Normal School, May, 1913 


BY NINA B. LAMKIN 


Head of Physical Education Department, St. Louis Y. W. C. A., and Director of National Training School for Physical Directors and Playground Workers 


SCHOOL pageant should have 
as its inspiration the working 
out of some story or series of 
events, which, woven together, 
would show the progressive 





class work through the various 
grades. This scheme should be developed during 
class hours in everyday physical or dramatic work. 

The story and theme of the pageant as a whole 
should be very familiar to all the children who 





Mountain Scene in Act Il 


enter into its development. — In working out their 
own particular part, they should have in’ mind 
the whole story, and, in fact, be able to dramatize 
parts other than those into which they enter 
definitely. 

The extra rehearsals connected with this kind 
ofa working program mean only two or three 
general rehearsals to fit together the various parts 
and to give all the children a chance to sce what 
the rest are doing. 

The one dress rehearsal should be managed so 
that all the participants can see it. This is an 
inspiration to them; it satistics them; on the 
day of the public demonstration they will appre- 
tate it by being willing to stay behind the scenes 
and wait for their cue, and discipline becomes a 
elf-controlling factor in which all feel a 
responsibility. 

The story of the ‘* Pied Piper’? was dramatized 
inall the grades of the Western Illinois State 
Normal School. 

Browning’s story of the Piper, who charmed 
away the rats from the village of Hamelin and 
vho, when he returned for his thousand guilders 
ind was refused the money for his services then 
charmed the children and led them away, forms 
the setting for the first Act, or Episode. ‘The 
Piper led the children away, not for revenge, but 
fo make the people of Hamelin appreciate the 
love of childhood as compared to the love of the 
thing guilders to which they clung so tightly. 
Therefore, Act. II, or the Second Episode, does 
not leave the children swallowed up in the moun- 
tain but, instead, the Piper leads the children to 
the enchanted mountain, and there he calls all the 
beautiful things in nature to him and bids the 
children enjoy them. 

These groups of the things of nature come at 
his call and in interpretive dances reveal their Joy 
atdabandon. The children are happy watching 
all the beautiful things. 


Meantime, the parents have been on a long 


and weary search. They finally arrive at the en- 
chanted mountain and catch a glimpse of their 
little ones, but the Piper does not allow them to 
However, he invites them to watch 
the activities in the mountain and to see the joy 


draw near. 
of the children. They watch spellbound at a 
distance, and gradually into their hearts Creeps at 
newer and greater love for the children and a 
recognition of their value as compared with the 
guilders which they hoarded so closely. 

The Piper knows when the lesson has been 
The 
mountain folk all join in the Hymn of Thanks- 


Jearned and bids them claim their children. 


giving and Act IT, or the Third Episode, is the 
joyful return to the Village of Hamelin. 
Synopsis of the Pageant 
ACT I 
“Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 
But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ayo, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity.”’ 


1. The market place, early morning. Shop- 


keepers arranging wares. Market people gather- 

ing. Village song. 
2. Rats! 

‘*Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s chats.’’ 


Village dances. 











The Piper Leading the Children Away 


3. Boys in village sparts. 

The children at their games. 

4. New disturbance by rats, ending in a chase 
in which they drive the rats away. 


5. Anger of the townspeople. 
Appeal to the council for aid,- 


“Tis clear our Mayor’s a 
noddy.”” 

6. The deliberations of the 
council, 

7. The Piper. “And in did 


come the strangest figure.”’ 
8. The bargain made, — 


“Tf | can rid your town ol rats 


Will you give me a thousand 
guilders?’’ 
‘One? Fifty thousand'’’ was the 
exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Cor- 
poration. 


9, Charming away the rats,— 





‘And out of the houses the rats caine tumbling ; 
Great rats, stmall rats, lean rats, brawny rats.’’ 


10, Joy of the townspeople. They rang the 
bells “till they rocked the steeples.” 

11. Demand of the Piper.  “'First, if 
please, uy thousand guilders.” 


you 


12. Refusal by the Couneil. 


“You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst; 
Blow your pipe there till you burst!’’ 


13. The enchantment of the children. — 


‘*And after him the children pressed ; 
Great was the joy in every breast.’’ 


14. Return of the little lame boy. 


Jame and could not dance the whole of the way.”’ 


“One was 
15. Grief of the townspeople. ‘The search for 
the children. 


ACT II 
Scene: Within the Enchanted Mountain. 


‘*Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And the dogs outran the fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were born with eagle’s wings.’’ 
I, Piper enters the mouutain followed by the 
children. 
II. Call of Piper to:— 
1. The roses. The violets. 
2, The butterflies, 
Howers. 


- 


Hoating among the 

4. The grasshoppers, leaping toward the 
piper, dancing in wild joy. 

4. A flock of swallows, circling in with 
their leader. 


a 


The bluebirds, who add their joy and 
abandon to the mountain life. 
6. ‘The orioles, whose colors add beauty to 


the scene. 


=~ 


The spring fairies, who delight all the 
mountain folk and the children. 

III. Call to the children. 
IV. Call to all Nature. 
of the Piper, they dance together. 

ACT Ill 


The townspeople of 


Unified by the voice 


I, Call to the parents. 
Hamelin bound by the Piper’s spell, silently 
watch the joyous activities. 

II. The Piper restores the children to the par- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Training Our Future Home-Makers—Il 


BY VIOLA M. BELL, 


LESSON III--BAKED: AND BOILED 
POTATOES 

Introductory Talk : 

One could easily live on the generous number 
of plants Nature offers us for food. In Lesson 
If we talked about fruits. Closely akin to fruits 
What is a distinction between 


are vegetables. 
usually seasoned 


the two? Vegetables are 
with salt and are eaten at the heavy part of a 
meal, Sugar is combined with fruits, which of- 
ten comprise the dessert. 

About the only vegetable of which we do not 
tire for daily fare is the so-called ** Trish’? potato. 
Native to America, it was grown in Kuropean 
gardens as a curlosity, later fed to cattle, and at 
the time of the Irish famine became food for the 
poor. Now the potato comprises almost half the 
entire vegetable crop, Germany and United States 
ranking highest in its production. (Discuss 
varieties of potatoes. ) 

Structure of Potato explained trom 
hoard Drawing : 

A thin crosswise section of a potato may be 
held to the light. How many distinct parts are 
seen ? 

A.—Outer skin protecting the inner structure. 

B.—Layer one-fourth inch thick, turns green 
when left in the light. | Richest in mineral salts 
and tissue food. 

C,—Flesh containing the starch, fastened in 
tiny cell walls of woody fibre. “This is the main 
food part of the potato. 

1).—Star-shaped core, lighter in color and 


Blach- 


more juicy. 

_ How does the potato grow ¢ 
really a storehouse of food for the baby plant. 
is its name in France. 


The potato is 
“Apple of the Earth” 
I xamine a crosswise section of another vege- 
table. 
Composition 


Compare with potato. 


discussed from — Blackboard 
Drawing , 

What ingredient is most in content? Weigh a 
potato; set in a dry, warm place, and reweigh in 
a few days; reweigh again. In time the potato 
shrivels perceptibly. Over three-fourths of it is 
water, Next in bulk to the water is the starch. 
Grate a few slices of the potato into cold water 
and let them stand. What settles to the bottom ? 
Add a few drops of iodine tincture. Note the 
color; this is a test for starch.  Becnuse of this 
starch, potatoes are valuable as our most common 
vegetable, Other starchy vegetables are the 
grains, rice, peas, beans and sweet potatoes. "Phe 
starchy vegetables when they are cooked, are well 
digested, if thoroughly masticated. Starch gives 
energy, thus a large amount is needed. 

The mineral salts are next to the skin of the 
potato, They are lime, phosphorus and iron, 
‘There is more tissue food in new potatoes (mak- 
ng them waxy) than invold (mealy). Peas, 
beans and lentils contain a large amount of tis- 
sue food. 


Baked: 


Cooking is necessary if the vegetable has much 


Cooking: Potatoes. 
woody fibre or starch. ‘The starch swells and be- 
comes a form of sugar. Can you suggest various 
ways of cooking vegetables? Put them into boil 
ing water, as with tiis method more of the Juices 
are retained and cooking is more rapid. Baking 


and steaming are ideal methods of preparation 
as no vegetable juices or salts are lost. Cooking 


softens the woody fibre. 


Today we will bake potatoes. — Kor these 
a hot oven is necded or they will be sogev. “Try 


a piece of white paper; if GL turns a deep, yolden 





A. 

8. 

Cc. 6. of? 
Qi. lL. 0efd 
E. Susur Yood. &.A6f8 


Blackboard Drawing Showing Structure and Composi- 
tion of the Potato 


brown in five minutes the oven is right. Select 
medium-sized potatoes and scrub thoroughly with 
Bake forty minutes or until soft. 
When done, break the skins, 


a brush. 
‘Turn occasionally. 
to Jet the steam escape. Serve at once, 
oiled Potatoes : 


When is water boiling? Test:—The bubbles 


rise and break at surface of water, giving off 


clouds of steam. ‘Thoroughly wash the potatoes. 
Pare only if necessary, for the mineral salts are 


lost by paring. Cook in’ boiling water until 
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Supervisor Household Arts, City Schools, Pana, Illinois 


tender. Add, for six potatoes one tablespoonful 
of salt, when half-done. Drain off all the water, 
Serve steaming hot. If potatoes are pared two 
tablespoonfuls of butter may be added just before 


serving. 
1.ESSON IV—CREAMED CABBAGE 


Introductory Talk : 

We say that a vegetable is a plant used for 
food. Let us imagine that there is a plant in 
front of us. Now, what parts of the different 
plants do we find eaten as vegetables ? 

Leaves of cabbage, lettuce, spinach, dandelions, 

Roots of turnips, carrots, parsnips. 

Stems of celery, asparagus, potato Cunder- 
ground stem). 

Flowers of cauliflower, 

Seeds of pea, bean, corn. 

Fruit of tomato, cucumber, squash. 

Bulb of onion. 

Owing to their form of growth vegetables 
mature at different times of the year, some early, 
others late. Since vegetables are so important 
in our diet, we should have a plentiful supply; 
thus they are stored for use in winter. “The tem- 
perature where they are kept must not be too high 
or they will spoil; if too low, they will freeze. 
The air niust be comparatively dry. Vegetables 
nity be either buried, stored in cellars, or dried. 
cabbage — and 


Suggest caring for potatoes, 


onions. — For turnips, celery and beets. 

Many vegetables are casily grown in home 
gardens. Every year plant new varieties, thus 
increasing your liking, Swiss chard, endive, 
artichokes and kohl-rabi are suggested. 

Some vegetables have more food value than 
others; are richer in starch and tissue food. The 
green vegetables, such as lettuce, spinach, aspar- 
agus, tomatoes, cabbage and onions. have much 
water, woody fibre and mincral matter. Mineral 
matter aids the blood, bones and digestion. ‘Their 
acids whet the appetite, the woody fibre gives 
bulk to the rich, concentrated) foods, jielping the 
movements of the intestines. | Mspecially at this 
time of the year do we need plenty of green foods, 
They are Nature’s “spring fever medicine.” 

Two vegetables are a sufficient number for one 
meal, one starchy, one green. Avoid two vege: 
tables of one kind at one time, as white potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, 

To Cook Creamed Cabbage : 

Take off the outside Jeaves of a cabbage, cul 
in quarters and remove the tough stalk. Cook in 
Use 
one teaspoonful of salt to one quart of water. 
Serve with cream sauce. 


an uncovered vessel in boiling salted water. 


Drain, cut in pieces. 

To Make Cream Sauce : 

Butter, 20 tablespoonfuls; salt, oue-third tea: 
spoonful; flour, 2 tablespoonfuls, scalded milk, | 
cup. 
To seald milk heat the milk over boiling wale! 
until a scum forms on top. 

Melt the butler ina pan, stir in the flour and 
sult. When well mixed with wooden spool, add 
milk and stir constantly until smooth and thick. 
Pour over cabbage or any cooked vegetable. 

Duties : 

The various duties of housekeeping #s discussed 
in Lesson T may be reviewed often 1 elitss: 
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American History Outside the Textbook—ll 


BY EDITH STONE MARTIN, Principal Webster School, Augusta, Maine 


N SOME of the larger libraries 
there will be found an interesting 
fac-simile of Columbus’s own book, 

‘Book of Privileges, 

This is bound 






Ni 

sf entitled 
Se Columbus, 1502.”’ 
in half pigskin with substantial board covers, 
and at the edges there are two brass clasps. It 
measures, probably, ten by eighteen inches, and 
contains Columbus’s own records of his “™* privi- 
leges.”° 

Justin Winsor in his ** American History” says 
of the “Journal of Columbus:” 

“Columbus bimself refers to this in his letter 
to Pope Alexander VI. (150%), as being kept in 
the style of Caesar's Commentaries. — In_ its 
original form it has not been found, but we know 
that Las Casas used it in his ‘Historia,’ and that 
Ferdinand Columbus must have had it before him 
while writing what passes for his life of his 
father. Las Casas says of his abstract that he fol- 
lows the very words of the Admiral for a while.” 

I regret that space permits me only a few pages 
of the first voyage, but for those who care to fol- 
low it, there will be found fascinating and ex- 
citing reading in the narratives of the second, 
third and fourth voyages, also in the touching 
letter of Columbus to Dona Juana de Torres, 
probably written on shipboard when Columbus 
1500. This is “‘at 
once a cry of distress and an impassioned. self- 
defence, and is one of the most important of the 
Admiral’s writings for the student of his career 


was sent home in irons in 


and character.”’ 


KXTRACT FROM ‘‘JOURNAL OF THE FIRST 
VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS.”’ 
This 7s the prst voyage and the routes and 
direction taken by the Admiral Don Cristobal 
Colon when he discovered the Indtes, summar- 
ized; cacepl the prologue made for the Sov- 
erigns, which is given word for word and com- 
monces in this manner: 

/n the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Because, QO most Christian, and very high, very ex- 
cellent, and puissant Princes, King and Queen of the 
Spains and of the islands of the Sea, our Lords, in this 
present year Of 1492,......... your Highnesses gave me 
orders with a suthcient fleet L should go to the said 
parts of India, and for this they made great concessions 
tome, and ennobled me, so that heuceforward L should 
be called Don, and should be Chief Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea, perpetual Viceroy and Governor of all the 
islands and continents that [ should discover and gain 
in the Ocean Sea, and that my eldest son should sue- 
ceed, and so on from generation to generation forever. 

I Jeft the city of Granada on the 12th of May, in the 
same year of 1492, being Saturday, and came to the 
town of Palos, which is a seaport; where I equipped 
three vessels well suited tor such service; and de- 
parted from that port, well supplied with provisions 
and with many sailors, on the 3rd day of August of 
the same year, being Friday, half an hour before sun- 
rise, taking the route to the islands of Canaria, be- 
longing to your Highnesses, which are in the said 
Ocean Sea, that [ might thence take my departure for 
navigating until [ should arrive at the Indies, and give 
the letters of your Highnesses to those princes, so as 
to comply with my orders. As part of my duty, I 
thought it well to write an account of all the voyage 
very punctually, noting from day to day all that I 
should do and see and that should happen, as will be 
seen further on. Also, Lords Princes, I resolved to 
describe each night what passed in the day, and to 
note each day how I navigated at night. I propose to 
construct a new chart tor navigating, on which I shall 
delineate all the sea and lands of the Ocean in’ their 
proper positions under their bearings, and further, I 
propose to prepare a book, aud to put down all as it 
were in a picture, by latitude trom the equator, and 
western longitude. Above all, I shall have accom- 
plished much, for I shall forget sleep, and shall work 
at the business of navigation, that so the service may 
be performed ; all which will entail great labor, 

Friday, 3rd of August. 

We departed on Friday ,3rd of August.in the vear 1492, 


from the bar of Saltes, at 8 o'clock, and proceeded with 
a strong sea breeze until sunset, towards the south, for 
60 miles, equal to 15 leagues; afterwards 5. W. and 
W. S. W., which was the course for the Canaries. 

Columbus reckoned in Italian miles, four of 
which make a league, according to Navarrete. 

Wednesday, 1oth of October. 

The course was W. S. W., and they went at the rate 
of 10 miles an hour, occasionally 12 miles, and some- 
times 7. During the day and night they made 59 
leagues, counted as no more that 44. Here the people 
would endure no longer. They complained of the 
length of the voyage. But the Admiral cheered them 
up in the best way he could, giving them good hopes 
of the advantages they might gain from it. He added 
that however much they might complain, he had to go 
to the Indies, and that he would go on until he found 
them, with the help of our Lord. 


The trouble with the captains and the sailors 
is told by Oviedo (“Historia de las Indias,”? lib. 
II, cap. V). He says that the captains finally 
declared that they. they would go on three davys 


longer and not another hour, © Columbus recalls 


in his Journal, February 14, 1495, the terror of 
the situation which was evidently more serious 
than the entry made at the time would imply. 

Thursday, 11th of October. 

The course was W. S. W., and there was more sea 
than there had been during the whole of the voyage. 
They saw sandpipers and a green reed near the ship. 
Those of the caravel Pinta saw a cane and a pole, and 
they took up another small pole which appears to have 
been worked with iron; also another bit of cane, a 
land-plant and a small board. The crew of the caravel 
Nina also saw signs of land, and a sinall) branch cov- 
ered with berries. Every one breathed afresh and re- 
joiced at these signs. The run until sunset was 27 
leagues. 

Alter sunset the Admiral returned to his original 
west course, and they went along at the rate of 12 
miles an hour, Up to two hours after midnight they 
had gone go miles, equal to 22% leagues. As the 
caravel Pinta was a better sailer, and went ahead of 
the Admiral, she found the land, and made the signals 
ordered by the Admiral, The land was first seen by a 
stilor named Rodrigo de Triana. But the Admiral, at 
ten o'clock being on the castle otf the poop, saw a 
light, though it was so uncertain that he could not 
affirm that it was land. He called Pero Gutierrez, a 
gentleman of the King's bed-chamber, and said that 
there seemed to be a light, and that he should look at 
it. He did so, and sawit. he Admiral said the same 
thing to Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, whom the King 
and Queen had sent with the fleet as inspector, but he 
could see nothing, because he was not in a_ place 
whence anything could be seen. After the Admiral 
had spoken he saw the light once or twice, and it was 
like a wax candle rising and falling. It seemed to few 
to be an indication of land; but the Admiral made 
certain that land was close. When they said the 
**Salve’’ which all the sailors were accustomed to sing 
in their way, the Admiral asked and admonished the 
men to keep a pood look-out on the fore-castle, and to 
watch well for the land; and to hiin who should first 
ery out that le saw land he would give a silk doublet, 
besides other rewards promised by the Sovereigns, 
which were 10,000 maravedis to him who should first 
see it. At two hours after midnight the land was 
sighted at a distance of two leagnes. They shortened 
sail, and lay by under the main-sail without the 


bonnets. 
Columbus received the reward promised by the 
Sovereigns. His claiming or accepting it under 


the circumstances has been considered discredit- 
able and a breach of faith by many modern writers. 
Las Casas seems to have seen no impropriety in 
Columbus's accepting the reward. He tells us 
that this annuity was paid to Columbus through- 
out his life, and was levied from the butchers of 
Seville, 
a cent, ' 

Friday, 12th of October. 

The vessels were hove to, waiting for daylight; and 
ou Friday they arrived at a small island of the 
Lucayos, called in the language of the Indians, Guan- 
ahani.! Presently they saw naked people. The Ad- 
miral went on shore in the armed boat, and Martin 


Alonzo Pinzon, Vicente Yanez, his brother, who was 
captain of the Nina. The Admiral took the royal 


A imaravedi was equal to two-thirds of 


standard, and the captains went with two banners of 
the green cross 


which the Admiral took in all the 





ships as a sign, with an F and a Y? and a crown over 
each letter, one on one side of the cross and the other 
on the other, Having landed, they saw trees very 
green, and much water, and fruits of diverse kinds, 
The Admiral called to the two captains, and to the 
others who leaped on shore, and to Rodrigo Escovedo, 
secretary of the whole fleet, and to Rodrigo Sanchez 
of Seyovia, and said that they should bear faithful 
testimony that he, in presence of all, had taken, as he 
now took, possession of the said isiand for the King 
and for the Queen, his Lords, makiny the declarations 
that are required, as 1s now largely set forth in the 
testimonies which were them made in writing, 

Presently many inhabitants of the island assembled, 
What follows is in the actual words of the Adimiral in 
his book of the first navigation and discovery of the 
Indies, ‘'I,’’ he says, ‘‘that we might form a great 
friendship, for I knew that they were a people who 
could be more casily treed and converted to our faith 
by love than by torce, gave to some of them red caps 
and glass beads to put round their necks, and many 
other things of little value, which gave them great 
pleasure, and made them so much our friends that it 
wis a marvel to see. They alterwards came = to. the 
ships’ boats where we were, swinging and bringing 
us parrots, cotton threads in) skeins, darts and inany 
other things; and we exchanged them for things that 
we vave them, such as glass beads and small bells. in 
fine, they took all and gave what they had with good 
will, It appeared to me to be a race of people very 
poor in everything. They go as naked as when their 
mothers bore them, and so do the women, although I 
did not see more than one young virl.- All L saw were 
youths, none more than thirty years of age. They are 
very well imade, with very handsome bodies, and very 
good countenances. ‘Their hair is short and coarse, al- 
must like the hairs of a horse's tail. «They wear the 
hair brought down to the eyebrows, except a few locks 
behind, which they wear long and never cut. — They 
paint themselves black, and they are the color of the 
Canarians, neither black nor white. Some paint them- 
selves white, others red and others what color they 
find. Some paint their faces, others the whole body, 
some only round the eyes, others only round the nose. 
They neither carry nor know anything of arms, for I 
showed them swords, and they took them by the blade 
and cut themselves through ignorance. They have no 
iron, their darts being wands without iron, some of 
them having a fish’s tooth at the end, and others be- 
ing pointed in various ways. They are all of fair 
stature and size, with good faces and well made. | 
saw some with marks of wounds on their bodies, and 
I made signs to ask what it was, and they gave me to 
understand that people from = other adjacent islands 
came with the intention of seizing them, and that they 
detended themselves. I believed, and still believe, 
that they came here from the mainland to take them 
prisoners. Thev should be good servants and _ intelli- 
gent, for I observed that they quickly took in what 
was said to them, and I believe that they would easily 
be made Christians, as it appeared to me that they had 
no religion, I, the Tord being pleased, at the time ol 
my departure, will take hence six natives for your 
Higlinesses, that they imay learn to speak. I saw no 
beasts of any kind except parrots, on this island.’ 
The above is in the words of the Admiral. 


1. Guanahani is now generally accepted to have boon Watling 
Island. 2. Fand Y stand for Fernando and Ysabel, 
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Relief Maps Made Out-of-Doors 


form of handy outlines to show 





knowledge, but little has been 
said about the subject as a problem to be worked 
out just as definitely as one in arithmetic. How 


many schools are cmploying this method—a 
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Figure I (Showing Guide Lines) 


look at the map; answers lo map questions; 
reading the text; answering oral questions of the 
teacher; writing the questions and answers at the 
end of the chapter; a written test; discouraged 
teacher and pupils; next country, please ; 

There is a better way, for there is no subject 
that works out more beautifully, step by step, 
from cause to effect, than that of geography. ‘The 
first step is for the child to get a proper concept 
of the subject. 

A map is valuable, not as a pretty piece of 
paper or a shape cut from cardboard, but as a 
representation of something known to exist but 
which cannot be seen in its entirety. For the 
child to have the proper concept of a map neces- 
sitates his education beginning with some familiar 
thing and broadening from that into the unknown 
by a series of ever widening circles. His intro- 
duction to map work, then, should not be by 
means Of a map of the world or even of his own 
state, as that would be building the roof of the 
house before the foundation, but rather Jet him 
begin with something he sees every day—his 
school yard. 


FROM SCHOOL YARD TO CITY 


Let the teacher commence the work by taking 
the children on an excursion around the yard, 
pointing out the position of the buildings, the 
fences or boundaries and any natural features of 
the ground—a gully, a spring, a valley or slope. 
Let ber next sketch on the blackboard a rectangle 
to represent the yard, and on it place the build- 
ings and other things pointed ont on the exenr- 


OST of the aids in geography 
A teaching have come out in the 


easy ways of memorizing, or 
maps to be filled in as a test of 


BY HAROLD F. HUGHES, 


sion. Even young children can reproduce such 
 Mnep and can usually supplement the work by 
drawing pictures of their own yards. Next, a 
street is added on each of the four sides of the 
map and the work continued until there is no 
further room on the blackboard. (In country 
districts this map may be extended by adding 
roads, railroads, bridges and well-known farms. ) 
Now the children get an idea of scale drawing, is 
they can readily see that the school yard must be 
made smaller if more streets are to be added, so 
the map is erased and the streets put back, with 
the school yard represented by a small square. 
The territory mapped becomes larger and larger, 
until finally the entire city becomes a speck on 
the map of the county, and the county a small 
portion of the stute, and by that time the children 
will have a firm idea of what a map means, and 
will be prepared to take up the larger forms. 
THE MAP SQUARE 

Since geography is a study of the earth, the 
earth itself makes the best laboratory and earth 
forms are best understood by actually seeing 
them, next by reproducing them on a small scale, 
and lastly by pictures of them. ‘To make the 
second possible we use the map square, which is 
really not a square but called so for convenience. 
Any part of the yard is suitable for this work- 
shop and it requires little preparation and no 
money outlay, unless the soil is very sticky, in 
which case a few loads of sand will have to be 
mixed with the dirt. 
feet is ample for all requirements and should be 
near a hydrant so that experiments may be made 
with the water and also that the earth may be 
moistened in the dry season, A few boys to dig 
it up to the depth of eight inches and rake it 
smooth, and the work is done. If the janitor 
will enclose it with twelve-inch boards set into 
the ground it will be easier leveled, but the 
hoards should be considered a luxury and not a 


A space sixteen by twenty 


necessity. 
FOURTH GRADE MODELING 

In most schools the land forms are studied in 
the fourth grade and the teacher is apt to com- 
plain that she gets no results—that the children 
fail to remember the definitions. ‘This is un- 
doubtedly true. In the first place, the child does 
not understand the wording of 
the text mere 
words and, secondly, if the fea- 


and = memorizes 


ture is explained, no picture 
arises in the child mind and there 
is no mental association to aid in 
retaining the definition, 

The map square makes — this 
work play, Suppose the teacher 
wishes to teach the subject of 
ponds and lakes. “There are half 
a dozen hard definitions, so in- 
stead of assigning the lesson in 
the book, she takes the pupils 
out to the map square and in a 
few minutes the class has a fine 
big lake before them, ‘The 
teacher does not have to make the 
lake for there is sure to be some- 
one in the class who has seen one 


California 


ReeCaEEaen 





and will be glad to do the work. — A’ lake made 
in this way will have peninsulas and capes and 
these can be pointed out and named for the pu- 
pils, A little chip floating around will represent 
aship and the class can discuss a way to save that 
ship from a storm, and soon someone will build 
au harbor. Islands, straits and bays are soon 
represented, and then each child can make a little 
lake for himself and, later, in’ the schoolroom, 
can draw a picture of his lake and put in the 
names of its features. If the teacher insists on 
definitions after this work, she will find that the 
which will mean 
something to them and which will be retained as 


children can prepare ones 


long as the memory can retain the picture of the 


lake. 


MODELING NORTH AMERICA 

It is an open question whether it is better to 
model the state or the continent first, as it some. 
times gives an incorrect sense of values to model 
the state by itself, but we shall leave that to the 
individual teacher and outline the work for the 
continent, 

Ability to draw the outline must come before 
the actual modeling, and this may be gained by a 
long study of art or by the short-cut known as 
‘“wuide lines,’ ‘Chese lines are drawn on any map, 
are easily placed, and serve as a guide in drawing 
the continent of North 
America the line runs from Cape Charles on the 


the coastline. For 
coast of Labrador, south along the eastern side of 
the peninsula of Yucatan to the Pacific shore line, 
west to Cape Corrientes, north to Cape Prince of 
Upon 
measurement we find that the line a is a unit and 
the lines 6, ¢ and d four, three and one-half and 
three units respectively. When the pupil can 
draw these guide lines on paper or on the board, 
he is prepared to sketch an outline for any limits 


Wales and then east to Cape Charles, 


from those of a postage stamp to the map square. 
With a little practice a fifth grade pupil can 

draw the guide lines and sketch the outline in one 

minute’s time, and it will be a much more per- 

fectly proportioned one than he could have drawn 

ina half hour without the help of the lines. 
The teacher now stretches strings on the map 

square, so that they look like those in Figure l, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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_ Map of North America Modeled in the Yard 
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Helping Children to Form the Right Habit of Reading 


NO YOU like to read? 


4 rend children’s books ? 


Do you 
Do you 
; know how to judge a book for a 
eh FF child? 
NON See . a 
KAN wil librarians condemn the “Rover 
WGC Bee 
O’Callaghan’s Boys?” 
ments of good illustration for children’s books ? 


Do you understand why 





and commend ‘Widow 
Do you know the ele- 


Do you realize that it is vital for a child to take 
from the schoolroom a sound love for reading to 
enrich his after life ? 

If you can answer ‘ves’? to these questions, 
you need few suggestions from me about teaching 
reading, You know the needs of the child, and 
you know that the fulfillment of those needs lies 
with you, the teacher of the primary grades. 
This is one of the burdens in the pack with which 
you toil up the Hill of Difficulty. Tt is the 
blessed burden which lightens the whole pack. 

Read Mary Antin’s*’Phe Lie? in “Phe Athan- 
tie? for August of 1915. 


you a vision of what you may do, an inspiration 


There will come to 


to bring to the children those things which will 
feed the mind and the heart. Books on pedagogy 
say that reading has a knowledge value, an 
Mary Antin 
says Of a teacher, “She awakened poetry and 


esthetic value, an ethical value. 


planted truth-seedlings ino shaded little hearts.”? 
Does not that put the breath of life into your 
pedagog y ? 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADE READING 
Teachers of the first and second grade must put 
avast amount of time and energy into teaching 
the mechanics of reading. Devices for the 
presentation and drilf of words and sounds en 
gross their minds. They forget that vocabulary 
and phonetics are but means to an end; that 
Now 


It fructifies the mind and 


eid, the enjoyment of good literature. 
literature is potent. 
spirit. 
the emotions. 


It awakens the intellect, and it rouses 
From the first day of school the 
teacher must present good literature to the child. 
Story, poem and song must be tested: is this food 
Will 


child’s horizon, or is it merely pretty, or cunning 


for the mind and heart? it widen the 


or convenient to teach? She has no time to waste 
upon the weak, the sentimental, the impotent, 

While the necessary drill in handiing the tools 
of reading goes on, the teacher inspires the child 
with the wish to read by her use of stories, pic- 
tures and poems. She tells him the old wonder- 
tales, the lovely folk-lore of the race. She tempts 
him with pictures. She lures him with rhythm 
and rhyme, 

Every course of study nowadays has its list of 
stories for the different grades. 
stories are legion. 
easy to find. 

Though some modern stories are good, it is 


Compilations of 
Stones to fit all needs are 


safest to choose the old ones which have stood 
the test of time. 

of the old tales. 
give the child the greatest pleasure and which has 
Teal literary merit. Some adaptations are piti- 


Compare the different versions 
Choose the version which will 


fally weak and inadequate, some too verbose. 
Many are simple, childlike, and all ready for 
telling. Good examples of this kind are ** Fairy 
Tales from the Far North,’ by P. C. Asbjornsen ; 
“Norse ‘Tales Retold,’’ by Ritza Freeman; ‘*The 
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Children’s Odyssey,” by A. J. Church, These 
are type adaptations of the fairy tale, the myth 
and the hero tale. ‘There is more of this good 
story stuffat hand then any one can possibly use. 

See that the language of the stories you use is 
simple and beautiful, and that it arouses definite 
It must make the child see 
Choose the story for its power to build 


images in the mind. 
pictures. 
character or to widen the child’s experience. ‘Tell 
only those stories which give pleasure both to 
yourself and to the child. 
ous story-teller drives the children to the books 


A generous and joy- 


from which her stories come. 
Pictures tempt a child to read, Beg, borrow, 

or buy a few good picture books and use the 

The 


who looks over the teacher’s shoulder at 


far-famed “shoulder method’? of teaching, 


child 





Mrs. Emily Wood Epsteen 


Extension Division Lecturer, University of Colorado 


Hope Dunlap’s illustrations of ‘The Pied Piper 


” 


of Hamelin’? while the story is told to the school 


The 


child who follows the teacher’s finger as she 


is well started on the road to learning, 


chants the entrancing repetitions of ‘‘Johnny 
Crow's Garden” will be devoured by the desire 
to read the book for himself. 

Illustrations for children should have good 
lines, not too much detail, plenty of life and 
action, good color and, usually, beauty, although 
the grotesque has its place. Some books which 
comply with these conditions are: ‘The Golden 
Goose Book”? and “Johnny Crow’? books illus- 
trated by L. Leslie Brooke; "The Farm Book” 
and **The Arabella and Araminta Stories’’ illus- 
trated by E. Boyd Smith, 


illustrators whose work should be familiar to all 


There are certain 


who attempt to form the taste of the young. 
Some of these are Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway, 
Randolph Caldecott, Hugh Thomson, L. Leslie 
Brook, Kk. Boyd Smith, Howard Pyle, Arthur 
Rackham, A. G. Walker, Beatrix Potter, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, Rose Cecil O’Neill, N. C. Wyeth, 
Ethel Betts, Noel Pocock, Boutet de Monvel. 


‘Try to get samples of the work of as many of 


these us possible and study their different styles. 


Browse about the shelves of children’s books in 
the stores and children’s department in the library 
of every town you visit. Watch the magazines 
for examples of the work of these artists. In- 
terest the older children in your school building 
in making a collection of their work. 

By the end of the second year of school, the 
child delights in reading for himself the old nur 
sery thymes and fairy tales, the fables and animal 
stories already made familiar and dear by story 
and picture. In the third grade the child reads 
independently, but is limited in his reading by 
his inability to grasp the content of many books. 
He knows every word he sees but he cannot catch 
the thought conveyed when he reads for himself. 
He can however, understand what is told or read 
to him although the wording and content are two 
or three years beyond his reading power. 

THIRD GRADE READING 

The third grade teacher goes on with the read- 
She uses the folk tales and 
fables, and adds to these stories of animals and 


ing and story-telling. 


plants, of children in other lands, historical tales 
She will bave on her shelf 
Suita- 
ble classics for the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
are: “Joan of Are,” illustrated by Boutet de 
Monvel;”’ illustrated by 
Noel Pocock; ““The Arabian Nights,’” adapted 
hy Wiggin and Smith, illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish; Hawthorne’s “‘Wonder Book,’’  illus- 
trated by Walter Crane; ‘Treasure Island,’ illus- 
trated by N. C, Wyeth; Hauff’s Fairy Tales,” 
with Arthur Dixon’s illustrations; the Arthur 
Rackham edition of Aesops’ Fables, and the Ethel 
Betts edition of Mother Goose. 


and humorous stories. 


some Classics illustrated by a good artist. 


”” 


‘Robinson Crusoe, 


Though the text 
of some of these is rather advanced, the pictures 
induce the child to try to read. — By such aids the 
teacher may lure the reluctant third-grader along 
the delectable byways of letters. 
FOURTH GRADE READING 

The fourth grade child can really read. He 
can follow a story of considerable length, He 
has come to the period of the novel of juvenile 
life. 
but he is likely to batten up on the “popular 


The school supplies him with the classics, 


jovenile.”? Commercial greed foists this litera- 


ture by the yard upon him. ‘The parent is often 


The 


teacher is absorbed in making him cover the work 


ignorant of the needs of his child mind. 
of the course of study. ‘He can read, let him 
read,’’ is too often the attitude of parent and 
teacher. Thus it is that he begins a career of 
mental dissipation in sensational reading. 

Reach him in this period of intense interest in 
the entertainment furnished by books. — Bring 
to his attention the books which amuse and in- 
terest, but see to it that they are books worth 
reading. ‘Take a few minutes from the reading 
period, or occasionally a whole period, to read 
to him from some book of the type of ‘*Pinoc 
chio,”’ ** Little Lame Prince,’’ ** Beautiful Joe,” 
“Uncle Remus,”’ 
**Robin Hood” or other illustrated classics. Let 


him use freely a bird book, a tree book, some of 


Give him Howard Pyle's 


the ‘“‘Little Cousin’’ series, and some of the 
**Peeps at Many Lands.”? ‘Tell him English, 


Norse and Greek hero tales. ‘‘Norse Sturies Re- 











told from the Eddas,’’ by Hamilton Mabie, and 
the ‘‘Odyssey,’’ adapted by A. J. Church, will 
be helpful. There are many good versions of 
the Arthur stories. 
adventure and those having high ethical value. 
Encourage discussion of stories and books. ‘This 
is the best kind of language work. 
FIFTH GRADE READING 

In the fifth grade many children become raven- 
ous readers, Their future mental hfe is largely 
determined by the tastes already formed and the 
material furnished them at this period. I have 
before me lists of books read by fifth grade chil- 
dren during the first half of this school year. 
One child reports no books read out of school, 
Most of the children re- 
The lists show four 


, 


(Choose stories of travel and 


one reports eighty-five. 
port from twenty to forty. 
classes of material: the popular juvenile, the cur- 
rent adult fiction of the day, good juveniles, and 
the classics read in school, The popular juvenile 
predominates. I find listed the **Rover Boys,”’ 
**Racer Boys,’’ ** Ranger Boys,” **Motor Boys,’’ 
and many others of the same questionable type 
for both boys and girls. 

The trouble with these books is that they are 
so untrue to life. No child’s life can possibly 
furnish material for a series of fourteen volumes. 
The writers of this type of book use the expe- 
riences of adult life, and a very adventurous 
adult life‘at that. The children become infatu- 
ated with these tales in which boys of twelve de- 
feat the machinations of villainous school masters, 
perform the duties of incompetent sheriff's, save 
lives imperiled by cowardly drivers or drunken 
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captains. ‘They write -"I like because it 
is the most exciting, about killing, murdering.”’ 
**T like all the ——— ~ series because they do so 
many daring things.”’ 

The number of books of current fiction for 
adults read by these children of ten or twelve 
years is astounding, I am sure that ‘The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews,’’ ‘The Victory of Allen 
Rutledge,’ “* Brewster’s Millions,” ‘The 
Rosary,’ and others of this type were not in- 
tended for children, Though I have a fellow- 
feeling for the boy who writes ** Best book, Curly 
because there is Love fighting and adventure,’ I 
would prefer him to find these essentials in such 
books as ** Two Little Confederates,’ **’The Flam- 


-ingo Feather,’? *‘Robin Hood” or **The King 


Arthur Tales.”’ 

The third class shown on the lists consists of 
books suitable for children of ten or twelve and 
sufficiently easy for home reading. — It is repre- 
sented by a few books—so few that, like the rab- 
hit’s tail, itis scarcely worth mentioning. ** Black 
Beauty,’ “Hans Brinker,’”? “* Mr. Stubbs’ 
Brother,’’ Miss Alcott’s books and the *‘Jungle 
Books”? are mentioned. ‘These and a few other 
good juveniles appear on many lists, but the 
number read is insignificant compared to those 
of the first and second classes. 

The fourth class is represented by‘ Evangeline, ”’ 
‘Snow Bound,’’ **The Great Stone Face,” “Rip 
Van Winkle’ and the ‘‘Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,’’ the classics of the schoolroom. ‘There is a 
great gap between this schoolroom reading and 
that of the home. If the fifth-grade teacher can 
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bridge this gap in some way, she will have done 
a lasting service. 

Let her introduce the child to some really great 
books which have the desired spice of **love, fight. 
ing, and adventure’? with even an occasional 
**killing and murdering.” 

There is plenty of help for you, the teacher 
who may need guidance in this matter. Pub. 
lishers will send you graded lists of' books, the 
city library in the nearest large town will supply 
lists and suggestions, the Library Commission at 
your State Capital will loan books and supply 
any information asked for. 

Study these lists and suggestions. Analyze q 
few bcoks both good and bad to learn for your. 
self why they-are good or bad. Resolve to do 
your part in developing the child’s ability to ex. 
tract the greatest possible meaning from the 
printed page, his power to discard the non-essen. 
tial and the trivial, and to seize upon that which 
is salient and fine. 


SOME BOOKS FOR TITK TKACIIER 


‘The Children’s Reading.’’ Irances Olcott. Hough. 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. $1.25. 

‘* Bibliography of Children’s Reading.’ Burean of 
Publications, Teachers College, New York City. 60 
cents. 

‘Graded J,ist of Stories for Reading Aloud.’ Pub. 
lic Library Cominission, Indianapolis, Ind. Free, 

‘Books for Home Reading. Edition JV.’ — Utica 
Public Library, Utica, N. Y. Send postal of inquiry, 

‘*Dayton Public Library and Museum Manual,” 
Containing a graded list of eight hundred of the best 
books for children to be found in the library. The 
Library Board, Dayton, Ohio. Free, 

‘*Books for Boys and Girls.’’ Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 5 cents. j 

**Reading List for the Boy Scouts of America,” 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo. Free. 


The Development Idea in Teaching Spelling 


BYL. J. 


It is a well-known 
fact that children, 
according to memory 
may be divided into 
First, 
there are those who 
are ear-minded; sec- 
ond, those who are 
eye-minded; and, 
last, those who are 
muscle-minded. Few 
pedagogues, however, 
have applied this 
well-known fact to their teaching of spelling. 
The usual way is to place a book in the hands of 
the pupil and afterwards dictate to him the words 
he has learned, 

Spelling, like all other subjects,can be developed. 
The first and best aid to all spelling is the subject 
of phonics. Here is a good opportunity for the 
correlation of spelling and reading, for phonics 
are usually considered a step in the preparation for 
reading. After pupils have learned such families 
of sounds as ai/, car, ink, etc., such single sounds 
as /, 8, k, etc., and such combinations as br, cl, 
st, gn, etc., they will be in a position to spell 
many of the common, everyday words. 

There are, of course, some words which have no 
such combinations in them. These words must be 
drilled and drilled upon until they are memorized. 


three classes. 








L. J. Coubal 





After the spelling of the word has been de- 
veloped through the proper grouping of sounds, 
it should be drilled and drilled upon until it is 
learned. At first, one should have the pupils 
repeat, in concert and individually, the spelling 
of the word. The pupils should be taught to 
spell the word by syllables; then the pupils 
should write the word on paper at their seats or 
on the blackboard, ‘The eye-minded child will by 
this time have had plenty of opportunity to observe 
the word, it having been worked out on the black- 
board by the pupils and written by the teacher. 
He, therefore, will need no special drill upon it. 

After the physical make-up of the word has 
been mastered, the next important step is to get 
the pupils to acquire the meaning of the word, 
so that it may be of value to them in their future 
English work. If the meaning of the word 
spelled is known to the children, they should be 
encouraged to use it in a sentence. If the mean- 
ing is unknown, it should be explained to the 
children, provided the class is below the sixth 
grade, If the pupils are in the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grades, they should be encouraged to find 
the meanings of the words in the dictionary. 

The last step in the teaching of the spelling of 


a list of words to children is to have them write . 


or spell the words orally according to the teacher's 
dictation. 
The following is a summary of the steps used 
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in the teaching of spelling as outlined in this 
paper — 

First step: The working out of the word ac- 
cording to its phonetic construction. 

Second step: Drilling upon the word, (a) by 
spelling it orally, and (b) by writing it. 

Third step: The meaning of the word ex- 
plained, or found in the dictionary. 

Fourth step: The word used in a sentence by 
every individual. 

Fifth step: The writing or oral spelling of the 
word according to the dictation of the teacher. 

Here are some general suggestions: 

1. Do not allow any child repeatedly to mis 
spell a word. . 

2. Make the spelling lesson in the lower grades 
interesting by putting it in the form of a game. 

3. Omit all unusual words, 

4. Include in your spelling list all words fre- 
quently misspelled by the children, those often 
used in history, geography, games, at home, and 
the words common to that particular community 


‘due to industrial or social conditions. 


5. Devote one spelling lesson every week, 
every two weeks, to a review of words misspelled 
in the preceding spelling lessons. 

6. Teach only a few words each day and fe- 
view many of the old words over and over. 


7%. Have many dictation exercises. 
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The Value of Foreign Travel to the Teacher 
What My Rhine Trip Meant to My Geography and Language Classes 


SHE value of travel to the teacher 
is important. The value of 
foreign travel is inestimable. 
ta Considering the subject from an 

4 educational standpoint only, the 
influence is far-reaching and last- 
ing Such is my decision .after a summer of 
travel through foreign countries and among 
strange peoples, Unconsciously I derive, froma 
hidden source, broader ideas, higher purposes and 
nobler principles. 

Before taking a foreign tour there should be 
mental preparation, There should be a purpose 
in view, @ desire to learn, and a determined effort 
toarouse latent powers and to awaken dormant 
activities, or the traveler may return with but 
small gleanings from a bountiful harvest. 

A review of history and art, of poets 





BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON 


upon its grandeur; to exhibit a copy of Millet’s 
“The Gleaners,”’? and then describe the magnifi- 
cence of the original; or to tell the story of 
Rembrandt's **Night Watch,’’ and describe the 
feeling of awe and reverence experienced when 
entering that room built purposely to contain 
it, is to elevate the work 
and to prove its uplift of mankind. 

One day’s travel up the Rhine furnished sufh- 
cient material for weeks of work in language, 
history, legend, and geography. Old tales were 
Composition work 
A story of any part of my 


worth of man’s 


revived, new ones learned. 
became a_ pleasure. 
trip was sufficient reward for the hardest of tasks 
and the most irksome of cuties. 

The teacher who travels abroad understand- 
ingly and with an educative purpose adds to her 





and men of letters, even though a hasty 
one, will give an added interest, a deep- 
ermeaning, and be an invaluable aid 
in the appreciation of each historic spot 
and every work of art. 

The effect of my European trip upon 
the little children under my daily super- 
vision, living, as they do, in a remote 
Western city, can never be quite under- 
stood by those whose pupils are fortu- 
nite enough to enjoy a greater variety 
inenvironment, either natural or man- 
made, 

With what pleasurable interest these 
children listened to a description of life 
on shipboard! Eight days on the water! 
Acentury of time to them! Eagerly © 


the questions burst forth: ‘ How did we. -\ : i 


pass the time ? How did we become ac- 

quainted ?—an opportunity to discuss social life, 
courtesy and thoughtfulness of strangers. ‘To 
answer questions concerning food and rest neces- 
iitated.a description of the construction of a ship, 
andentailed the story of the life of a seaman. 
Naturally that description led to the study of 
harbors, the landing of immigrants, the custom 
house, the duties imposed upon imports and the 
necessity of such. 

A description of the manner of travel, habits 
of living, occupations, climatic conditions, and 
products of each foreign country I had visited 
awakened new visions. 

The historical significance of monument and 
‘tatue, the art value of architecture and design, 
the study of art and artists, opened a new world 
To produce a 


photograph of the Cologne Cathedral, then dwell 
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Two Views on the Rhine 


store of material knowledge, and acquires a fund 
of divine inspiration. Life seems suddenly to 
become full of untold possibilities. The soul is 
awakened, the mind broadened, and character 
developed in such an all-round manner as to 
cause a desire to radiate a greater love for the 


Almighty. 
A STUDY OF THE RHINE 


The study of the Rhine River offered innumer- 
able interesting lessons in geography, history, 
and language. 

A map of the Rhine, which was purchased on 
the vessel while sailing up the river, and which 
is about eight feet long and one foot wide, 
prettily colored, was shown and explained to the 
class. The cities, mountains, vineyards, castles, 
bridges, monuments, islands and promontories, 


as well as the course of the river, are easily dis- 
cernible; while to the side of, and separate from, 
the main map are larger pictures of the Cologne 
Cathedral the Emperor William Monument, the 
Lorelei Rock, the Mouse Tower, the Rheinstein 
Castle, the Ruins of Ehrenfels and other noted 
points of interest, 

For several lessons, we discussed the subject as 
awhole. We traced the winding current, pointed 
out the ancient ruins, used the blackboard to 
show comparative heights of mountains and 
talked about the vineyards and their products. 
We illustrated in detail a river basin and a river 
system, applying that illustration to the forma- 
tion of the Rhine. 

The meaning of source, mouth and bed of a 
river was explained. Divides and slopes were 
discussed, and islands, capes and pen- 
insulas were located and defined. 

Next we studied a wall map of 
Europe, We located Germany 
found the Rhine, traced it again from 
source to mouth; next located cities on 
its banks. We re-located Cologne and 
talked about the magnificent and costly 
bridge that Joins both parts of the city. 
We studied a large picture of its great 
cathedral, and enjoyed a description of 
the beautiful windows, the reproduc- 
tion of whose coloring is now a lost art. 
Naturally we discussed the value, use 
and manufacture of the city’s chief 
article of commerce, eau de cologne. 

Coblentz was pointed out, At the 
water’s edge, outside this city, is built 
«a monument to Germany’s late ruler, 
the beloved ‘William the First. A 
brief sketch of his life was given—how he 
accompanied Blucher in his campaign against 
Napoleon in 1813, how popular and successful 
he was during his thirty-one years’ reign, and 
how the Germans still honor his memory. A 
little farther up we found Bingen,—*the vine- 
clad hills of Bingen,—fair Bingen on the Rhine.” 
Here is the Mouse Tower. We told the legend 
of Bishop Hatto and the starving peasants. 

After that we located the capital of Germany, 
Berlin. We tried to understand the necessity for 
the existence of a law-making body, and the 
wisdom of setting aside a city and appropriate 
buildings for a permanent meeting-place. 

We located Heidelberg, enjoyed seeing a pic- 
ture of the great university and hearing a descrip- 
tion of the beautiful grounds surrounding it. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Teaching the Essentials of English 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


OT LONG agolI visited a class 


ing with commendable zeal and 
earnestness to teach fifth grade 
pupils the parts of speech. ‘They 
were committing to memory the 
definitions, trying to give examples of each, and 
even trying to Jearn the classes into which they 
are divided by grammarians. The teacher, be it 
to her credit, was merely trying to carry out the 
course of study, which required the teaching of 
nuuns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs so that they 
might be recognized in a printed paragraph. 
However, the work seemed to we to be revers- 
ing that old educational maxim which says, ** Pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown.”’ In the 
course of study the requirement regarding the 
study of the four parts of speech was not the ma- 
jor requirement for the term. The teacher had 
not caught the spirit of the outline, which was 
decidedly not intended in the sense she inter- 
preted it. The teaching of these parts of speech 
was meant to be incidental and to grow naturally 
out of the reading lessons, as well as other oral 





and written work. 

McKeever, in his **Psyehologic Method in 
Teaching,”’ says: 

“Much of the teacher’s attention must be de- 
voted both to directing the pupil in’ the acquisi- 
lion of new, correct forms of expression, and in 
the discontinuance of old, erroncous ones that 
have become thoroughly habitual, Some of the 
ends to be realized in the child in) case of direct 
language-training are an increase of vocabulary, 
readiness and facility of expression, and clearness 
and precision of style. Incidentally the pupil 
may also be made acquainted with some of the 
simplest elements of grammar and composition.” 


This is the ideal method of teaching English, 
at least up to the sixth or seventh grade, when the 
technical work in grammar may be allowed to 
lake a little greater share of the time of the class. 
I believe that we teachers have long given too 
much reverence to the forms of the language and 
not enough to its spirit and practical use. It is 
worth more to be able to speak or write a  credit- 
able sentence than it is to be able to parse with 
minutest care a word in a sentence written by an- 
other person, We have sometimes forgotten that 
we teach language or grammar in order that our 
pupils may learn to use English with greater 
facility. Often we worry with the mere forms of 
words and sentences when we should be encoura- 
ging the creation of new ideas and helping our 
pupils to express them well. 

This article is intended to emphasize more than 
any one other thing thenecessity of some effort 
looking toward the building of ‘a vocabulary. 
This should not ‘be-left to chance. It seems to 
we that there are four things of paramount impor- 
tance in the teaching of English. They are: 

1. To hear good English. ‘The pupil who hears 
goad English in his home is fortunate. ‘The one 
who will make ita point to hear as many good 
speakers as possible, making careful mental or 
wrilten notes of particularly apt or striking sen- 


tences or expressions, will make far more mipid . 


progress in geting a good working command of 
English than the one who does not. 
2. To sce (read) good English. ‘The master 


‘ 


where the teacher was endeavor- 


minds of the world speak to us from printed 
pages. The finest models are always available. 
Pupils who read a great deal always express them- 
selves with less effort, I think, than those who do 
not. We should teach our boys aud girls to no- 
tice bow the fine discrimination of the best writers 
in the choice of words enhances the beauty and 
effectiveness of their writings. 

3. There should be a systematic, definite effort 
made looking to the acquisition of a large, effec- 
tive vocabulary of good English words. Every 
new word carries with it a new idea, and when 
completely comprehended adds to the mental stat- 
ure and to the power of oral or written expres- 
sion, which is, or should be, the real aim of Eng- 
lish teaching. 

4. Drills should be developed by the teacher 
for the purpose of displacing incorrect expressions 
which are habitually used by students and substi- 
tuling therefor others which are not objection- 
able. A notebook kept by the teacher for the 
purpose of recording the typical errors of her pu- 
pils will be found a valuable index from which to 
build a series of exercises of this sort. Those 
which are hard to eradicate may be made the sub- 
ject of a printed chart which can be hung promi- 
nently before the class. For instance, if a num- 
ber of pupils habitually say “‘T seen him,’’ “‘I 
done it,”’ or similar errors persist, take a sheet of 
large manila paper and print the correct forms: 

I SAW HIM I DID IT 
thereon and leave this before the class and call 
attention to it as frequently as seems desirable. 

I do not mean to advocate that these things en- 
tirely displace the teaching of technical grammar, 
but I do mean to say that they are of greater im- 
portance and should receive more attention, rev- 
olutionary though it may seem to some. — An- 
other thing I should like to speak a word for is 
what may be termed oral composition. In pri- 
mary grades this may be the reproduction of a 
story, or the telling of some interesting event. In 
order to encourage the use of language in a free 
and unaffected manner, we should not be too eriti- 
cal as to the forms of sentences while the stories 
are being told. We want the thought to be up- 
permost in the mind of the pupil, and we want 
the pupil to express the thought. ‘The forms of 
expression may be made the subiect of drills after- 
ward, 
any sensitive child, ‘To interrupt the child every 
little while during the narrative is_ teo discoura- 


This may be done without embarrassing 


ging and spoils the spirit of the occasion. 

In the more advanced grades, the teaching of 
technical English will, of course, begin io receive 
allention, until in the seventh and eighth their 
knowledge of the necessary rules of syntax, forms 
of sentences, methods of punctuating, paragraph- 
ing, ele., has become fairly couiprehensive. How- 
ever, It is my opinion, based on many years of 
observation, that the average teacher is not nearly 
so apt to neglect these as she is the uiore essential 
things enumerated above. My idea is that formal 
analyses and parsings are secondary and ‘should 
‘be subordinated. » Constructive exercises in lan- 
guage compusition are of far greater importance. 
By this I do not mean the old style formal writ- 
ing of compositions. ‘There are scores of ways of 


- conducting composition exercises without giving 


the pupils the distaste for writing which is usually 
the result of too much “indiscriminate assigning 
of themes to be written about, 

If **learn to do by doing”’ is sound educational 
doctrine, we certainly should teach the pupil to 
use language by using it, not confining our efforts 
to the more technical things given in our scheol 
grammars. Before analyzing a sentence or pats- 
ing a word, the pupil should have met the sity. 
tion involved and have felt the need of the know]. 
ledge of the facts called for in such an ‘exercise, 
How else can he feel that he is studying a live, 
vital subject ? 

I remember when a small boy that I wrote a sen. 
tence something like this: ** He asked John and J.” 
Fortunately I had a teacher who explained the 
difference between the use of the forms “*me’’, and 
**I’’, in such sentences as: ‘*He asked John and 
me;”” *‘John and I were asked by him,”’ so well 
that I never had the same difficulty again, 

By way of conclusion, to illustrate but a few 
of the many possible ways of arousing interest in 
this subject, thereby securing greater effort and 
more effective language work on the part of pu. 
pils, I wish to present a series of exercises based 
upon a paragraph taken from an old story, en- 
titled ** Horseshoe Robinson.”” It affords a great 
many, opportunities for the substitution of synony- 
mous words and a comparative study of their val- 
ues and effects, This paragraph is probably no 
better than many others which any teacher can 
readily find. 

‘Upon him, at the risk of your lives!’’ cried the 
officer; and, ov ¢he instant, one of the soldiers moved 
rapidly toward the farther wall; upon which the ser. 
geant, apprehending the seizure of the weapon, sprang 
forward 7” such a manner as would have brought his 
body immediately d¢/fore them—but a decayed plank in 
the floor caught his foot and he fell to his knees, It 
was a lucky accident—\or the discharge of a pistol, by 
the officer, P/anded a Wullet iu the log of the cabin, 
which would have been /odged full in the square 
breast of the gallant Horseshoe, if he liad retained 
his perpendicular position, His footing, however, 
was recovercd almost as soon as it was lost, and the 
next moment found him édravely posted in front of the 
firearms, with his own weapon /Avusé aluost into the 
face of the foremost assailant. The hurry, contusion 
and peril of the crisis did not take away his self-pos- 
session, but he now found himself avexpectedly thrown 


into a sé/uation of tufinile difficulty, where all the 
chances of the f7g// were agatnsl him. 


1. Rewrite the paragraph, using other words 
in place of those italicized above. — If possible 
choose words which will be just as appropriate 
and will picture the incident as vividly as do the 
words of the author. Possibly you may suggest 
a slight improvement in some places, while in 
others there will be a distinct loss. Discuss rather 
critically the different shades of meaning brought 
out by the use of different words. 

2. Rewrite the paragraph in your own words, 
changing the style and wording in any way you 
like, but retaining all the essentials of the original 
paragraph so far as meaning is concerned, Cat 
you make your paragraph tell the story as enter- 
taliingly as the author did ? 

3, Convey the ideas given in the expressions 


‘below by writing them in different words: 


Apprehending the seizure of the weapons 
Brought his body immediately before them 
A decayed plank in the floor caught his toot 
Planted a bullet in the log of the cabin 
. Retained his perpendicular position 
‘ His weapon thrust almost into the 
most assailant 
A situation of infinite dithculty 
Chances of the fight were against him . 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The F riendly Visitor in New Jersey’s Largest City 


43O YOU wonder how the children 
4 of the million immigrants that 

} swarm to our shores each year 
4 will ever become loyal patriots 
aye. ¢| who will be willing to fight for 
ZS the name of the United States? 
Then visit the schools of Newark, New Jersey. 
Here the problem is three-fold: first, how to teach 
a respect for the nation’s law; secondly, how to 
care gently for that army of unfortunates—the 
blind, deaf, dumb, feeble-minded and tubercular ; 
thirdly, how to develop methods that will accom- 
plish all this without undue expense and without 
disturbing the regular school routine, 





Photo, Courtesy of the “Newark Evening News” 
Defective School Boys Making Furniture 


PATRIOTISM TAUGHT 

Patriotism, according to Newark standards, is 
the Athenian kind that grows out of a knowledge 
of one’s own town, of her growth, her people, 
her property, her government and her needs. 
From earliest years upwards, Newark children are 
taken into the confidence of their home city 
through a systematic ‘Newark Study.’’ As a 
result, little fifth-grade Marietta can tell you 
why it is best that the government, instead of 
imesponsible John Smith, should have charge of 
protecting the health of the community in many 
ways, such as maintaining a pure water and milk 


- supply, preventing the spread of contagious dis- 


eases, enforcing the proper disposal of sewage, 
etc, Later on, she may join a Civic League 
similar to those organized in New York City by 
Col. Waring, and besides pledging allegiance to 
her flag and country, she may also add: 

“I am a citizen of Newark. I will 
do nothing to desecrate her soil, pollute 
her air, or degrade her children—my 
brothersand sisters, I will try to make 
her beautiful and her citizens healthy 
and happy, so that she may be a de- 
sired home for myself now, and for her 
children in days to come.”” 

From such systematic training a 
trong loyalty to the city cannot fail to 
follow. 


AMBITION OVERCOMES 
OBSTACLES 


If you were to enter the evening 
elementary classes for foreigners, which 
areheld in seventeen different schools, 
you might wonder what driving force 
fends these tired but earnest young men 
‘nd women here, instead of to the 
dance balls or moving-picture shows. 





Photo. Courtesy of the ‘Newark Evening News’ 
Montessori Kindergarten Showing Materials for Sense Training 


Antonio, over yonder, who could not speak 
a word of English 
learned that his present employer has taken 
advantage of his ignorance, and not the gov- 
ernment, as he at first thought. The school 
has.given him valuable information about the 
occupations of Newark and the vicinity and 
has warned him not to trust dishonest agencies. 
As a result, he will go out and tell Pietro and 
Pasquale to help, not fight, the policeman who is 
guarding the city. Israel, too, is very interested 
in learning ways to invest money and has even 
been accused of studying for the civil service 
examinations. Yetta, his fiancee, who has to 
wait until she has earned her elder sister’s dowry, 
is just beginning to realize why the sister in 
Russia did not marry. The money did not arrive 
there, for Yetta put it into the letter loose! All 
these practical helps prove to the foreigner that 
the public school is a product of a government 
which is trying to promote the welfare of each 
individual, When he has learned this great 
lesson he is already more than half Americanized. 


THE BLIND FORGET THEIR HANDICAP 

In the fourth grade of the Washington Street 
School, you would have become aware of a happy- 
faced little girl in the front seat who appeared 
to be watching everything very closely. ‘The fact 
is that this little girl is blind. As the reading 
class continues, it becomes Louisa’s turn to read. 
You do not expect that she can follow, but you 
are agreeably surprised. As swiftly as the seeing 
eyes of the other children follow the printed page, 
Louisa’s sensitive fingers follow her reading book 
which the teacher for the blind has translated 
into the Braille system for the blind. The 
teacher then shows you the long division example 
which the child has done upon the ‘Taylor arith- 
metic slate for the blind. This slate consists of 
a zinc frame with rows of holes into which 
hexagonal type may be placed in sixteen different 
positions, each position indicating a different 
After the child has done the example, 


a few months ago, has 


value. 


the teacher for the blind translates the work so 
that the regular teacher may read it. 

The geography maps for the blind are very in- 
teresting and well worth adapting to uses for 
Some are made of clay; but the 


other children. 








best are made of denim stretched over a frame 
filled with excelsior, thus forming a cushion into 
which pins and different kinds of upholstery nails 
are set closely together, following a raised out- 
line prepared by the teacher. Small tacks indi- 
cate coast lines, ordinary pins show where lakes 
and drainage systems are, and very large tacks 
point out mountains. ‘This raised map the blind 
child learns accurately by passing his hands over 
it many times. Other geography is taught in 
the regular classes by means of geographies trans- 
lated into the Braille writing. 

The beneficial results of non-segregation of the 
blind students are very evident. Children in the 





Photo, Courtesy of the “Newark Evening News” 
Defective School Girls Learning to Do Housework 


happy companionship of others forget their afflic- 
tion and begin to have faith in themselves and 
in their power to make their way in the worid of 
the seeing in spite of their affliction. Even in 
athletic contests, blind students have not been 
afraid to enter, 
the blind can easily be dove in many places, pro- 
vided there is a teacher to instruct children in a 
system of reading for the blind which will apply 
equally as well to writing. Raised maps are 
needed for geography, and much physical exercise 
is necessary, since blind children are naturally 


delicate. Segregation, though, is not desirable. 


EDUCATION IN A SOUNDLESS WORLD 


As you pause at the door of the School for the 
Deaf you imagine that you hear voices—chil- 
dren’s voices speaking. Can this be possible! 
Yes, That class of eight are actually 
speaking. They are using an oral sys- 
tem of speech, not one word of which 
they themselves can hear. ‘There is no 
sign of a manual alphabet—the fa- 
miliar “*talking with one’s fingers’’— 
for they do not even know it. The 
appearance of over seven hundred words 
upon.a speaker’s lips they have learned 
in their first year, and by closely watch- 
ing the movements of the teacher’s lips, 
they are able to understand and answer. 

Much use is made of the “‘six colunm 
method”? which is, after all, little but 
visualization of familiar words. 

For instance, the teacher lays a book 
upon the table aud then asks of a boy 
who was watching her very intently, 
**Nicholas, give the 
‘Take the book,’’ etc. 
that he understands by obeying her. 


, 


beok to me,’ 
The boy shows 


What is being done here for ° 
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Words according to the six column method are 


classified as follows: 


a 3 Os 5 Pa 
Subject Verb Object Preposition Object Time 
of of Phrase 
Verb Preposition 


**Now, Nicholas, go to the board and place the 
book in its column,”? the teacher suggests. 
Nicholas immediately places the word “book” 
under the first heading labelled “*subject.”’ 

Again the teacher seats herself in a chair. ad 
rise,”’ she said. ‘“‘Place it 
Nicholas places the word “rise’’ under the second 
heading. Similarly prepositions are developed, 

To make satisfactory progress students need to 
enter school before they are fourteen years old. 
In the first year the training is sensory, sometimes 
along Montessori lites which, however, is too 
suuple for deaf children who are apt to be 
extremely well developed along lines of sight. 
After this sensory training children are twught 


in its column.’ 


an oral system of speech. 

HOPE FOR THE MENTALLY WEAK 

The work tables in the Coe’s Place School for 
Defectives were scrubbed snow-white and every 
bit of furniture in their model flat from large- 
sized reed baskets to full-sized woven rugs, wasin 
perfect order, It was a gala day for they were 
to give a real play and have home-nfade scenery 
and costumes but, best-of all, an audience from 
another defective school. It is very sud to see 
the happy faces of these children with darkened 
intellects whose only hope lies in’ sensory train 
ing, to see the handwork that they have done so 
well, so pathetically well when one realizes (hat 
there is nothing beyond it. 

The Newark plan of dealing with ‘these: chil- 
dren is to separate them from the incorrigibles 


and then to treat them as children who are ill 
and who, therefore, need. tender, sympathetic 
treatment. Bad behavior is not punished by 
corporal punishment but merely indicates that a 
child needs care. 


TUBERCULAR CHILDREN 

Tubercular and anaemic children are very care- 
fully separated, the frail and anaemic children 
being distributed in open-air classes throughout 
the city, while the truly tubercular children are 
assigned to a regular building of the pavilion 
type for the whole year round except two weeks. 

Vetinite instruction in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis is given, and the meals served are very 
nourishing, including mutton broth with barley, 
split pea soup, vegetable soup, boiled mutton. 
hamburg sleak, lamb stew, baked beans, spa- 
ghetti, fruit tapioca, prunes, creamed custard, 
peanuts and dates, bananas, chocolate ice-cream 
and many other things, As a result, over sixty- 
one per cent have had the disease of the lungs 
arrested, sixty per cent have been cured and over 
thirty-nine per cent have been improved. — Tt is 
hoped that in the fulure arrangements will be 
made to help children who have other forms of 
tuberculosis such as glandubu and bone tuber. 
culosis. 

POSTURE ‘TESTS 

Is the average child kept too long im school im 
cramped positions? Should be have more tine 
for oul door exercise? Supervisor Warden of the 
Physical ‘Training Department would answer 
“Yes.”’ Todetermine marked divergencies from 
proper syninetrical development, the following 
test was given: (a) Head held down; (b) neck 
pushed forward; (¢) round shoulders; (d) one 


shoulder higher than the other; (e) hollows jy 
front of shoulder biades;. (f) hollow chest; (g) 
sway back; (h) curved back; (i) pelvis pushed 
forward; (j) one hip higher than the other, 

The results should cause serious thought. Up. 
syummetrical development was found to be the 
rule! 


THOSE SUMMER MONTHS 


As the summer months draw near, Yetta and 
Antonio have the choice of several different 
courses. They may frolig through the whole 
summer at some public playground; they may at. 
tend the regular summer school and have interest. 
ing manual training, music etc., and perhaps bya 
strong effort they may make up a previous fail. 
ure, or they may enroll as regular all-year stu. 
dents who hope to complete the elementary course 
alinost two years ahead of their brother who loafs 
throughout the warm weather. This all-year 
school differs widely from the regular summer 
school because the student plans this from the 
start and he does systematic work continuous with 
This plan will greatly aid 
poor parents who need their children’s services 
at an early age and, it is claimed, may actually 
suve a great deal of time and evergy which is 80 
often lost by the closing and reopening of schools 
before aiid after the long vacation. 
The Newark of the present, interesting as it is, 
will probably work out still greater problems, 
such as lessening the noise in. the vicinity of 


his regular work. 


school buildings, corrective measures shown to be 
necessary by the recent posture tests and the wider 
use of the school plants for social centers or for 
vocational training. Judging frou: its splendid 
past, we may do well to watch aud try to keep 
pace with its still greater future, 


Little Stories about Resourceful Teachers 


A Clean-Up School Party 
By Rena E, Reynolds 


What did you sce on your way to school this 
morning, May?’ asked the new teacher of the 
Winn Country School. 

“Old buckets and pans and some old rusty 
stove-pipes!”? quickly answered May. 

“And so did I,” said the new teacher, ‘You 
and I evidently came olong the same rood.” 

‘Then she said suddenly: ‘*You can’t guess 
what I’m thinking about, Nel] ?”” 

*A—a flower? A new, funny flower ?’’ hesi- 
taled Nell excitedly. 
rare fun because they never failed to amount to 


‘These guessing games were 


sumething. 
“No. Jack?” 
“A baby owl?’ guessed Jack with interest. 
“No, it’s a party and we'll have it tomorrow, 


asked the teacher. 


after school!” 

*Oh-o!”’ breathed small Sam. 

**Good-ness!"? gasped Sophie. 

On the next afternoon at a quarter past three, 
the teacher passed around a hat containing num- 
bers from one to forty-one; then follo wed by the 
children in single file, according to tne numbers 
they had drawn, sbe led the way down the road 
which had acted as the neighborhood dumping 
ground for a number of years. 

She halted the winding party a half-mile from 
the schoolhouse, and called back to the merry 


crowd: **Now, listen, everybody! We are going 
to have our party at Willow Creek, and we are 
going to pretend that today is old Willow’s birth- 
Will 
you, please, just stoop where you are and pick 
Yes, all of 
these rusty old pans and buckets and things. 
That’s it. 

*Yessuin!?? shouted the children, wildly wav- 


aay. Each of us must take him a gift. 


up the gift that lies nearest you? 
Everybody ready 2?” 


ing their battered old articles, and the parly zig- 
zaged on. Upon arriving at the bank of the 
creek, they gaily tossed o!d Willow his gifts. 

Tired?” asked the teacher, “No? Then 
suppose we make another trip. , We want our 
alley to look like a beautiful, country road as 
soon as we can, children, and on the next trip, 
we're to hunt along the bank of the creek for 
some refreshments, ”* 

The second time, after hastily pitching their 
rubbish into the creek, and washing their hands 
and drinking cups they had been told to bring 
with them in their pockets, they began their wild 
search, ‘‘Oh, here itis! I’ve found it! Here 
in this spring!’’ presently shouted small Sam as 
he tugged at a tall earthenware churn buried in 
the wet sand. The teacher helped him to draw 
the churn forth, and then, liftng the lid, she dis- 
played a world of little round cakes which made 
the children gasp. 

So the best part of the party was soon under 
way. 


Playing Arithmetic 


By Myrtle Mayo 


There are sounds of revelry proceeding’ from 
the primary room. 
The little folks are learning the elements -of 
but They 
each have a paper with a number printed on it 


We must see what is afool. 


arithmetic, not from blackboard: 
and pinned on their breagts: 

**Now take partners for the dance!’’ says the 
“What numbers will make the right 
Those that make ten,” 


teacher. 
pair of partners?’ 
answered the tots. 

Tien Nine walks up to One and says: "Will 
you dance with me?’ and leads his partner to 
the top of the room; Kight chooses Two, and s 
on, until all are paired. 

The dance is a sort of glorified country dance 
of the style of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Let us step into another classroom. What do 
A shop! a real shop with a bell on the 
door to announce the advent of customers. Lit 
tle. folks are behind the counter which is a desk 
with a yard measure fastened thereon. A cashier 
presides over a cash box of cardboard coius. 
Today there is a **special sale’’ of ribbon (pape 
hanger’s trimmings from wall-paper.) The 
teacher watches to see that measurements al? 
correct and that tbe right change is received, but 
itisareal gawe. Thechildren talk spontaneousl); 
as children do when they play out of school. 
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Picture Study—Von Bremen’s “The Little Brother” 


BY ANN E DILLON DU RR, Primary Institute Instructor 


i 


} 


Parmar EYER VON BREMEN painted 


something like a thousand pic- 
@ tures of children, and'apparently 
not one is posing. His children 


are taken unawares, are very 





much alive, and intensely inter 
ested in doing something. 

The title given to almost every Von Bremen 
picture is suggestive. Some tities give dramatic 
action, as ““On the Beach;’’ and some, silence, as 
“The First Prayer.” 

When we allow the little people freedom to 
suggest and invent and give them time to play, 
the imagination of every child will be lis 
best teacher and his hest interpreter of pic 
tures, 

Ask children to give a name to something 
he played or his mother did, and you wil 
find many to correspond with the followiny 
titles of Von Bremen’s paintings: “The Pet 
Bird,’ ““By the Brook,’ **Ruddier than 
the Cherry,”? “Who'll Buy a Rabbit?” 
“The Little Brother,’? ‘Birthday. Morn- 
ing,’ **Fvening,”? ‘*Come Along,”? “*See 
What Mother Has Brought !’? “First at the 
Well,’ “*Siesta,’?  ‘‘Wounded — Lamb,” 
“Little Nurse,*? “‘ Leaving Home,” ** First 
lesson,’? “*First’ Prayer,’’ “‘In Charge,”’ 
“Little House-Wife,’’ **The Letter,’’ “The 
Grandmother,’ ** Blind-Man’s Buff,’ "Girl 
Telling Fairy Stories,’’ ‘* Bo-Peep,”? **Good 
Morning, Papa,’’ “*Kind Sister,’’ **’Tired 
Out,” “Who Is It? and “*I Say Yes, 
Mother. ”” 

THIS PICTURE 

“The Little Brother’’ is a wonderful new 
haby held so carefully in the nurse’s arms 
that the other baby can not look into his 
faceeven when he stands on tip-toe. Imagine 
the wonder and even the disappointment 
if we could see the little face. He wants to 
see, and perhaps to take, but he still holds 
onto his wooden boat, The sister lovingly 
places her hand to support him. She is 
able to look into the new baby’s face. 
The expression on her face and the position 
of her body show her intense interest and moth- 
erly devotion. She has been taking care of the 
baby but now she has another duty,—a newer 
baby—and, because of its helplessness, it de- 
mands more tender care. ‘The way she stands, 
feet firmly planted, back bent, head somewhat 
erect, and the intelligence shown in the face 
places the responsibility of tender devotion 
tightly upon her shoulders. 

The dress of this peasant family is picturesque. 
The little boy without a head-dress, without shoes, 
isclad in becoming plaid. The skirts of the 
hurse and the little girl are of coarse material. 
This is shown by the deep shadows resulting in 
heavy folds. Notice the difference between the 
skirts and the fluffy blankets in the cradle. ‘The 
knitted stockings are charming. How plainly 
one foot of the nurse gives the effect. The baby 
hs had its bath. It is after ten o’clock and the 
hurse is ready to lay little brother in his cradle 
Yhich occupies a conspicuous place at the left. 

The placing in this picture looks crowded but 
there is nothing in the room that cannot give the 


OM 


excuse of ulility, even the carefully put away 
There is 
It is 
the domestic affections, the good proportion of 
the furniture and the fitness of everything for its 
See the two high wooden chairs of the 


rope out of the reach of the children, 
a certain elegance portrayed on the canvas, 


purpose. 
fiddle-back pattern and the little four-legged 
stool, The simple dresser has odd earthen jars 
and two books placed on the very top. ‘They are 
well out of reach. The cradle-is substantial, but 
it is a surprise not to find it entirely of wood. 
There is a rich old cabinet standing against the 
wall and the curtain is drawn aside so we can see 


oe 


The style in which he worked is quite out of 
favor in his native country and 1s severely criti- 
cized by our own art critic Van Dyke, - Von 
Bremen is an excellent draftsman but his ¢anvas- 
They lack 
Yet so long as children- are -born, 
no amount of ingratitude can shake the portrayal 
of the intimate relationship between Von Bremen 
and child-life. His pictures are deservedly, well- 
liked.» An artist mnay-or may not. place equal 


es are Hat, nothing standing out. 
atmosphere, 


emphasis on subject and technique, as ‘two no- 

tuble factors in a picture. 

Von. Bremen’s paintings are numerous in the 
galleries of New England and scattered 
throughout the west. Hight of his pictures 

were disposed of at the sale of the Morgan 

collections, the largest painting bringing 

4,700. At the Latham sale in 187s, 

“What Has Mother Brought?’ sold for 

$4,650. Marshall Field of Chicago bought 

“Kind Sister”’ for $4,450. 

Von Bremen traveled among the peasants 
of the Hessian, Bavarian and Swiss moun- 
His, method of work was, 
first to sketch in dark ink, then correct. in 
red ink and, finally, clothe the lige in 


tuin. districts, 


ink of another color, This gave him aceu- 
rate anatomy upon which he placed the gar- 
Owing to the great similarity in 


his works, it has been stated that many of 





ments, 


his pictures were executed without models 
because of his accurate knowledge of anat- 


omy. 
His paintings are. quiet and appealing, 
rather than dazzling. and — surprising. 


Everything is unpretending, yet it pleases 
the eye and contents it. 
care of the older sister for the younger, 


The affectionate 


an eminent characteristic of the Germans, 
The 
earnest piety in which these children are 
reared is beautifully expressed in the com- 
panion pictures ‘‘Morning Prayer’? and 


is always shown in his pictures, 








“The Little Brother” 


the best china closely arranged on cleats. 

The baby clothes hanging on the short line are 
not unattractive because the little petticont is 
plainly shown. ‘The mother cat and the baby 
kitten lapping milk from a saucer under the chair 
coniplete the family cirele, 

This picture will endure because it touches 
every heart. 

THE ARTIST 

Johann Georg Meyer (1813-1886) was born 
at Bremen. Owing to the name Meyer being as 
common in Germany as Smith in America, he is 
known as Meyer von Bremen. No Muropean 
painter is better known throughout the length 
and breadth of United States than he. Von 
Bremen has touched the great heart of humanity 
with his pictures of child life. The general pub- 
lic admire the simple piety, the domestic affec- 
tions, the love of home and the pleasures of child- 
hood portrayed on his canvases. His pictures 
seem to belong to each person who looks at them, 
because they appeal to all hearts and fit them- 
selves in all memories. 


“Evening Prayer,’’ Alike in conception, 
treatment and finish, he is xadmirable. 

Von Bremen belonged to the’ Dusseldorf 
school of painting and received medals in Berlin 
and in Philadelphia. His pictures are generously 
copied to illustrate school readers. Among his 
masterpieces are ** Housewife’? in the National 
Gallery of Berlin; **The Penitent Daughter’* 
in the Bremen Gallery; and three, *‘'The Letter,”’ 
“Evening Prayer”? and *‘Grandmother,’’ in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, 

FOR THE LANGUAGE BOOKLET 

See Little Brother. 

He is ready for bed. 

Who will rock the cradle ? 

**T will,’’ says the little boy. 

Sister must help him. 

The little boy can see baby’s face soon. 

Who has a brother like this baby ? 

Will you give him to me? 

Let us name Little Brother ** Hans, 

Meyer von Bremen painted this picture. 

He painted many pictures of children, 

They called him **Kinder-Meyer.” 


NOTE : Smallcopies of this picture may be obtaiued of Perry 
Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 


%? 
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How One Teacher Told About the Peace Movement 


OUGHT to begin to teach it to 
them right now,*’ said Rosalie 
with a_ reflective nod of her 
brown head. *"'They couldn’t be 
too small to have the idea im- 





pressed.”” 

It was Sunday, one of those beautiful times to 
little school teachers, a Sunday at home. Rosalie 
had been listening to an eloquent sermon by her 
own pastor on the Peace Movement in which 
many facts she had not altogether comprehended 
before had been brought home to her. 

She had learned that, out of every dollar the 
United States government had spent during the 
past year, sixty-seven cents had gone to pay for 
preparations for wars that might come or for wars 
that were over—and the United States is proudly 
supposed by its inhabitants to be the most peace- 
ful of nations. Sixty-seven cents out of every 
dollar spent for war equipments! ‘Thirty-three 
cents for all other purposes, including internal 
improvements, the erection of public buildings; 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors; the 
conservation of our natural resources; the main- 
tenance and enlargement of our agricultural work ; 
the salaries of our civil employes; the fight 
against tuberculosis, and other diseases; and the 
countless other national expenditures! 

She had Jearned that the amount our govern- 
ment appropriates for warlike purposes was four 
times as much in the past year as it was fourteen 
years ago, with every prospect of a continued in- 
crease. She had learned that every firing of a 
thirteen-inch cannon costs $1050, She had been 
reminded that the cost of the building of a mod- 
ern battleship, not to speak of the cost of equip- 
ping and running it after it is built, is $12,000, 
000, And ina few years the most modern of 
battleships goes to the scrap-heap as no good, be- 
cause some new appliance has been invented which 
makes it old-fashioned. 

She had been reminded that all national debts 
are war debts, or debts incurred in preparation 
for war. And every civilized nation is straining 
under a burden of taxation almost too heavy to 
he borne, simply by reason of these war expenses. 
One country must get a new battleship because 
another country has done so, No one nation 
dares let the others get ahead of it. 

If only the nations would agree to say, “*We 
will build no more battleships for a single year,”’ 
it would save the people of the world a tremen- 
dous expense and a crushing burden of taxation. 

And then the music of the coming world-peace 
had gladdened her ears. ‘There had been hearten- 
ing reminder of how much less fighting between 
civilized nations there had been during the last 
hundred years than in any century before, and of 
the marvelous strides which invention and. indus- 
try had taken in them. It had been brought to 
the memory of the audience how just one hundred 
years ago, when the Treaty of Ghent brought to 
an end the War of 1812, somebody had put in it 
the proviso that neither England nor America 
should put ships of war on the Great Lakes, By 
this one provision, considered then as unimpor- 

tant, an expense of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for maintaining warships, garrisons and - for- 
tifications has been saved both countries, and it 


BY BEULAH HARDY 


has been proved that there was no need whatever 
of them. 

Then she heard of the good that the establish- 
ment of the International Peace Tribunal had 
really accomplished, and how the greatest bar to 
its success was public sentiment in its admiration 
of warlike qualities and the belief that the most 
patriotic thing a man could do for his country 
was to fight for it. ° 

‘They must learn differently,’’ thought Rosalie 
earnestly; ‘‘and I do not know who should edu- 
cate public sentiment if not the teachers. Vl 
begin right away and instill in my young hope- 
fuls the tremendous advantages of the Peace 
Movement. ”’ 

But how was she to do it? 

**I will teach them about the Peace Palace,’’ 
thought Rosalie. ‘'I can get little pictures of it, 
and I'll have them make booklets about it. They 
love to make booklets.’ 

It was rather an abstract subject for such young 
boys and girls, Wise Rosalie thought best to be- 
gin it with a story, and she could see by the ex- 
pression on her pupils’ faces that the story was 
effective. 

Here is the substance of the story she told and 
of the talk that followed. The work spread over 
a good many days, but Rosalie was pleased to see 
that the children never lost interest. ‘They were 
as proud of their Peace Palace booklets as the 
most earnest teacher could wish them to be. 
When Rosalie. met her beloved pastor again on 
the next Sunday at home, she could feel that she 
had done her very best to bring about that world- 
peace which he had preached about. 


THE STORY 


John and George were very happy because they 
were going to the city that afternoon. The city 
was two hours’ ride away by train, and there were 
wonderful things to be seen there. The boys had 
heen so excited that they could hardly sleep the 
night before. Perhaps it was partly because they 
had not slept well that they got into a quarrel, 
It was about a colored lantern they had seen the 
night before at the depot. 

**It was red,’’ said George. 

“It was green,”’ John contradicted. 

**No, it was red,”’ persisted George. 
the red light shining out.”’ 

**T saw it too,’’ John still insisted. ‘I saw it as 
plain as I see you. ‘The light was green.”’ 

For five minutes they fussed this way and then 
something dreadful happened. . John called 
George a liar. George promptly raised his fist 
and struck John. John hit back, and in a min- 
ute more they were fighting with all their might. 

No matter which whipped. ‘That doesn’t 
amount to anything. ‘The thing that amounted 
toa great deal was the way they looked when the 
fight was over. John had a black eye, fast swell- 
ing shut. George had a cut across his face, and 
was scratched and bruised till he wasn’t fit to be 


‘*T saw 


seen, 
Their clothes were torn and soiled. That did 
not matter so much because they could change 
them; but they couldn’t change their faces, 
Their -father couldn't take such looking boys to 
the city that afternoon, 


He had to go ‘without 





them. And when it was all over, they found out 
that the railroad lantern was red on one side and 
green on the other, Each boy was quite right 
about the side he saw and altogether wrong about 
the side he had not seen. 

They were bitterly disappointed because they 
could not go on the trip they had looked forwar, 
to so eagerly, and they saw how foolish they had 
been, 

**The next time we get into a dispute, we will 
go to father and ask him to settle it,”” said George, 
“It will save us any amount of trouble.” 

THE TALK 

Nations have been just as foolish very often as 
the two boys were, and their fights, which they 
call wars, cost so much sorrow and pain that the 
loss, when reckoned up, overbalances even great 
benefits, 

War is a dreadful thing. We can hardly real. 
ize in this country how dreadful it is, for it has 
been so long since we have had it. War takes 
strong young men, our brave *‘soldier boys” as 
we call them, and kills them or wounds them, 
and tears them and makes them suffer dreadful 
pain. Even more than it kills, it leaves mento 
go through life cripples, one-armed, one-legged, 
needing help always. Even when soldiers are 
not hurt or wounded, war weakens them, drains 
away their strength, makes them subject to dis- 
eases they would not take otherwise. 

War takes away the fathers from hundreds of 
boys and girls and makes women widows. War 
burns homes and destroys crops, and it brings 
everywhere misery and ruin so dreadful that one 
who has not seen it cannot imagine it. 

And terrible wars have been fought over causes 
just as foolish as the red and green lantern, You 
see that both boys were right, and if they had 
only stopped to find out the whole truth, they 
would not have fought at all. 

The settlement of disputes by bringing the 
matter up before a disinterested nation and 
calmly looking at both sides and consulting to- 
gether over what is right instead of going to war 
is called arbitration. It is for such things as 
this that the International Peace Tribunal was 
established. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


We do not think of Russia as a very peaceful 
country, nor the Czar of Russia as a peaceful or 
happy ruler, but it was the Czar who first pro- 
posed the International Peace Conference. 

On the 24th of August, 1898, without know- 
ing anything about it beforehand, the represent- 
atives of all the foreign nations in St. Peters 
burg received something that astonished them. 

It was a proposal handed to them at a weekly 
reception, a proposal that must have fairly 
taken their breath away, it was so amazing. The 
Czar proposed that all the civilized nations of 
the world should meet through representatives 1" 
a great Peace Conference to discuss ways by which 


world peace might be established and the dread- 


ful expense which each nation was put to, to keep 
prepared for possible wars reduced. 
A queer proposal, some thought, to come from 


a ruler like the Czar, but a splendid one. Russia 


mav always be proud that the initiative came from 
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per, ‘The Czar thought it would not be wise to 
have the conference meet in the capital of any of 
the ee powers, but proposed, with Queen Wil 

helmina’s enthusiastic consent, that it be held in 
Holland. ‘The first International Peace Confer: 

ence was held May 18, 1899. 
hundred delegates from twenty-six nations. In 
May 18 is now 
The second Peace Con- 


There were one 
commemoration of this event, 
celebrated as Peace Day. 
ference met in August, 1907, at the call of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The third Peace Conference is 
to meet in 1915. 
THE PEACE PALACE 

In a great garden) where once upon a time 
Wilhelmina, the little girl queen of Holland, 
doubtless played—since it belonged then to the 
palace of her grandmother—is a most beautiful 
palace which was not built for any king or queen, 

It is called the Peace Palace. It is in this 
palace that the International Peace Conferences 
are held. Andrew Carnegie gave $1,500,000 to 
build it, and it is as beautiful as any kiig's 
palace. ‘The design of the exterior, it is said, 
suggests some of the fine old halls of Holland. If 
that is so, you can te!l by the picture that the 
fine old halls of Holland beautiful 
buildings. 


This is a very large one, for the foundations 


must be 


are 250 feet square. They surround a central 
court 144x111 feet, 


built of are brick and stone, and the steep  slop- 


The materials the palace is 


ing roofs that look so pretty in the picture are of 
hlue slate. 
splendid old grove of trees, and in front of it is 


Behind the palace are a garden anda 


a wide terrace. 

Inside it is as beautiful as you would think a 
palace should be. 
some decoration or ornament or part of the build- 
ing. The magnificent main staircase of onyx was 
the gift of Mexico, 


Each nation has furnished 


The seven stained glass win- 


dows that light this stairway were given by Hol- 
Great Britian gave 
stained glass windows that light the great court- 


land. four more large 


room, France hang the smaller court-room be- 
side it, where the ordinary arbitration cases are 
to be considered, with the famous Gobelin tapes- 
try. Brazil furnished the mahogany for finish- 
ing the yreat court, 

Germany gave the two monumental gates for 
the entrance to the grounds, and Belgium the 
bronze doors for the front entrance of the build. 
ing. 

Norway’s gift was the granite for the arcade 
Denmark’s 

Sweden 


and the balustrade around the terrace ; 
the foundation in the central court. 
furnished the granite for the basement; Greece 
and Italy the marble for the main corridor. 
Russia gave a malachite vase eleven feet high to 
stand in the hall in front of the main entrance. 
Switzerland presented the clock in’ the tower, 
Japan gave some wonderful gold-embroidered 
It is 


tapestries, embroidered all over 


tapestries for the administration offices. 
said that these 
with birds, flowers, and fishes such as only the 
Japanese can make, have no equal in the world. 

The gift of the United States is a beautiful 
marble group. of statuary representing ** Peace 


bh 


through Justice.”’? [tis placed on the main land- 
ing of the onyx stairway. 

Does it not seem beautiful to think of all these 
nations contributing and working together to 
make a Palace of Peace? There were forty-six 
nations that were represented at the second Peace 
) All the 


civilized nations in the world sent representatives, 


FOR 'THE BLACKBOARD 


(To be read and copied into booklets illustrated with 
sinall pictures of the Peace Palace given in this issue. 
Let those who are able, write these facts in their own 
words instead of copying them, The very small chil- 
dren may copy only the first five and last sentences.) 


Conference, when this was dedicated, 
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The Peace Palace is in Holland. 

It does not belong to any king or, queen. 

It was built for all nations. 

All the nations send men to meet in it. 

They meet and plan together how to bring 
peace to the world. 

War is a dreadful thing. 

It kills men by the hundreds. 

It changes hundreds cf fine strong men into 
cripples, 

It makes hundreds of children orphans, 

It makes hundreds of women widows. 

It costs so much money that working men find 
it a dreadful burden to pay the taxes, 

They can hardly earn enough to pay the taxes 
and take care of their families too, 

War brings so much suffering that all the good 
it can do hardly counts beside it. 

Many wars do no good at all. 

They always hurt a great many people. 

In 1898 the Czar of Russia made a plan to 
help the nations of the world have peace. 

He asked each country to send men to plan 
about it. 

‘These men met at The Hague in Holland. 

‘The meeting was called the International Peace 
Conference, 

The Peace Conference arranged that when two 
nations get into a quarrel they should setttle it 
by arbitration instead of by war. 

Andrew Carnegie thought the Peace Confer. 
ence ought to have a palace to meet in. 

He gave a million anda half dollars to build it. 

Kach nation sent something to put in it. 

Our country sent a beautiful group of statuary 

It is called ** Peace through Justice,’ 

It is placed on the landing of the main stairway. 

The stairway is of onyx. 

The Peace Palace is worth more to the worl. 
than any king’s palace ever built. 
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Photo, by Brown Bros,, New York 
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Birthday Story—John James Audubon, Born May. 4, 1780 


A boy,’’ who was always drawing 
} pictures of birds, His name was 
fy John James Audubon, and he will 

J always be remembered by the pic- 
tures of birds which he made. He was the great- 
est portrait-ornithologist, or painter of bird’s 
pictures, that ever lived; and not only has he 
left us their pictures, but he has left many  in- 
teresting stories of the habits of the birds and of 
his own wild life in the woods. 

John James Audubon, who gave his life to the 
study of birds, was born one hundred and thirty- 
four years ago in a land of birds and sunshine, 
in a land of orange blessoms and magnolias, and 
at a time when the birds were all ready to sit for 





their pictures, 

John’s father was a Frenchman. 
of a large family of children, and when he was 
twelve years old, his father, who was a fisherman, 
gave him a shirt, a suit of warm clothing, his 
blessing and a cane, and said to him, **My son, 


He was one 


you may now go out to seek your fortune.” 

The boy served on a fishing vessel until he was 
twenty-one years old, when he became a captain, 
and at twenty-five owned a vessel of his own, On 
one of his trips to Louisiana, which then be- 
longea to France, he bought a large tract of land, 
and a little later married a Spanish lady, ‘To 
them, on May 4, 1780, « little hoy was born, and 
they named him John James, 

But while John James was still an infant, his 
mother was killed in «a negro uprising, and the 
father took his baby boy and fled to France. 
Some time after he married again, and his new 
wife became a very indulgent mother to the little 
John James, 

One time, when his father returned from a 
fishing trip, he found that the lad was not attend- 
ing to his studies, but was spending his time 
hunting birds and drawing their pictures, He 
was pleased with his drawings but he knew that 
the boy must learn other things, so he insisted 
on his going to school. He thought to make a 
great artist of him, so put him to study under a 
famous teacher, named David. But John James 
did not like tne copies which the master gave 
him to reproduce. He longed for the woods and 
the birds, 

So much was he interested in birds that he one 
time lay under a tree for three weeks and watched 
with a telescope the habits of some little gray 
birds, the color of the tree. 

When he was seventeen years old, his father 
was afraid that he would be drafted into Na- 
poleon’s army, so he sent him to America, where 
he was to take charge of the estate which he had 
bought at Mill Grove, Penn, ° 

A family named Bakewell were his nearest 
neighbors, and many good times the young folks 
enjoyed together. It was during his stay at Mill 
Grove that he fell in love with Lucy Bakewell. 
They had long been friends. She had taught 
him English, and he had taught her to draw; 
but when he asked her father if he would consent 
to their marriage, Mr. Bakewell suggested that 
the young man first engage in business, as he 
feared that the income from fishing and drawing 
bird pictures would not support a wife. 


BY BETTY BLYTON 


So John James went to work in a counting 
house, but made such bad investments that he 
was forced to give up the business, He then sold 
Mill Grove, married Lucy Bakewell, engaged a 
business partner, and set off for Louisville, to 
set up a general store. 

At Louisville he worked in the store for a 
short time, but soon the restlessness came over 
him again and he was off to the woods, 





a 


The-above picture is from a painting by Geo, P. A. Healy, made 
in London in 1888, The photograph from which this cut is made 
is owned by Mr, Ruthven Deane, Chicago, President of the Illinois 
Audubon Society, to whose courtesy we are indebted for the use 
of the half-tone. 


He 


Little by little his possessions slipped away 
from him, though he realized it not, until finally, 
when they made another move, he was obliged to 
send his wife and child back to live at her father’s 
house fora while. If ever a man was blessed 
with a devoted wife and sympathetic comrade, it 
was Audubon, and for the gifts which he gave to 
the world we are as much indebted to Lucy Au- 
dubon as to John James, for she it was that made 
the gifts possible. 

Audubon tried one thing after another to make 
money, but finally decided that there was but one 
way for him to do, He must work at something 
that would bring him a living, and use all his 
spare time in making his collections. He ob- 
tained work in a museum in Cincinnati, mount- 
ing birds,and his wife tuok up teaching. Audubon 
also gave lessons in drawing, in music and in 
dancing. Healsoearned a little money by mak- 
ing portraits of people. 


After a while he went with his family to Ney 
Orleans, where he hoped, in the Southern swamps, 
to get more material for his books. On the trip 
down the Mississippi he lost two hundred of his 
drawings, by the breaking of a bottle of gun- 
powder which was in the same chest, Another 
time he opened a box of drawings, which had 
been shut up for some time, to find that two 
Norway rats had made a nest of papers which 
represented more than one thousand “*little den. 
izens of the air.’’ 

No wonder Audubon says, **O reader, have 
pity!’? No wonder he spent so many sleepless 
nights that he was almost ill. 
duced to poverty, his wife working to support 
their children, and now the goal, for which they 
were both striving, was three years farther off, 
for it would take that long to make another col. 
lection; but encouraged by his faithful wife, 
Audubon took heart again. 

He went to New York to try to get his work 
published. but was told that, though his pictures 
were good, the rest of his work was not accurate 
and that he was claiming to have discovered birds 
which had already been recorded. 

He determined to take more lessons in paint- 
ing, meanwhile casting longing eyes toward 
Europe; for he knew that he had genius, and be- 
lieved that if he could get the attention of scien- 
tific men of England and Scotland he would get 
the financial help that he needed. 


At last he was ready to start for Europe, and | 


on April 6, 1820, he set sail from New Orleans, 
He was about forty years old, a well-built man, 
with an independence which the life in the woods 
had given him. He was simple hearted and 
lovable. He had gained much by his trials. He 
had learned not to speak harshly when others were 
harsh. He said, **'l'o repay evil with kindness is 
the religion I was taught to practice and this will 
forever be my rule.”’ 

When he arrived in Liverpool, he exhibited his 
pictures, charging admission, from which he 
realized five hundred dollars. He was now in- 
troduced to the learned scientists of England. 

He met many admirers but secured very few 
subscriptions to his book, and was obliged to 
work early and late, painting and selling pic- 
tures, Gerard, the painter, said to him: ‘You 
are the king of ornithological painters! Who 
could have expected such things from the woods 
of America ?”’ 

Now he had succeeded in his life’s object! He 
had brought out the ‘*Birds of America.”” Next 
he began work on his ‘*Bird Biographies.” 

.He returned to America with his family, 
bought an estate on the Hudson River and named 
it Minnie’s Land, in honor of his wife, Minme 
being the Scotch word for ‘‘mother.” Here 
Audubon spent the last years of his life sut- 
rounded by his children and grandchildren, and 
a happier family it would be hard to find. Daniel 
Webster and Washington Irving became bis 
earnest friends, and he was invited to dine with 
President Jackson. When Samuel Morse built 
the first telegraph line to Philadelphia, he had it 

“strung across the river from Fort Lee to the bas- 
ment of Audubon’s house, and there received the 
first message ever sent to Manhattan Island. 





Here he was, re. . 
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The Shadow-Bees and the Girl That Made Faces 


There once was a girl with a sweet, 
pretty face, 

And the name of this girl was Neiee 
bel Grace. 

When Gracie was small, she was so 
sweet and mild 

That the people all said, “What a 
lovely child!” 


But when Grace went to school, and with 
others would play, 

She grew more unamiable every day. 

And she tried to make all the girls do as 
she said, 

And if they’d not do so, she would toss 
up her head, 





And make faces at them——yes, truly she 
would! 
The homeliest faces that ever she could. 


She would wrinkle her forehead and 
wrinkle her nose 

Into wrinkles a hundred or 
Suppose. 

She’d often look cross-eyed and stick 
out her tongue, 

And puff out her cheeks till she’d most 


burst her lung. 


Her mother and father, and her teacher 
as well, 

Tried to break this bad habit by tales 
they would tell,— 

How a girl once looked cross-eyed— 
her eyes stuck, alack! 

And howe’er hard she tried, she could 
not turn them back. 


How a girl once just stuck out her tongue 
on the frost 

Of a cold window-pane, and her tongue 
she soon lost. 

They told her how wrinkles just line up 

- the face, 


more, | 











BY MAUDE M. GRANT 
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But these stories ne’er troubled Annabel 


Grace; 
Each day she made faces xt folks big and 
small, 
Until no more was she called pretty at all. 


Her eyes grew quite glowery, her lips 
were quite thick, 

Her face was all wrinkles and the color 
of brick; 

For all these contortions 
brought blood to her face, 


And so it had reddened the 

| skin of poor Grace. 

‘She made faces in school, at 

her mates stuck her 
tongue, 

And dreadful 
came when songs 
sung. 

“We'll have to do something 
with our Annabel Grace,” 

Said her father and mother,— 
“She’s spoiling her face.’’ 

“Do you wish us to help you 
your daughter to cure 

Of sian face-making ways, which are 
like to endurer” 

These words came quite softly from a 
clump of pine trees, 

And the father and mother saw small 
Shadow-Bees. 

“If youthink you can cure her, why, take 
her and go,” 

Said her father and moth 
er,—“we trust you, you 
know.” 


So the Shadow-Bees came 
and took Annabel Grace, 

Who made then at each one 
a most horrible face. 

“Just keep on, my lady, make 
faces, oh, do! 

You'll be tired of it before you are 
through!” 


To the castle they took her, and out 
in a hall, 

Where huge, shining mirrors just 
covered the wall. 

“Now here you must sit and make 
faces all day, . 


expressions 
were 











——~—_____. 















And not stop a minute,” the Shadow- 
Bees say. 

“Just. make all the faces you can, in 

this nook, 

': And these mirrors will show how 
lovely you look!” 

“Begin!” said the 
“Ugliest wins!” 

And when she’d not grimace they stuck 
her with pins. 

There sat poor little Gracie the whole 
livelong day, 

Making faces so frightful they’d scare one 
away. 

And in every mirror these faces she’d 
see, 

Until she hated them all most heartily. 

“I can’t make more faces, for my face is 
quite sore,— 

Oh, let me go, Shadows, I’ll grimace no 

more. 


Shadow-Bees. 


“It’s no wonder that people have never 
liked me, 

When I think of those faces, how shamed 
| must be!” 

So out came the Shadow-Bees, all happy 
and gay, 

They took Annabel Grace, smoothed her 
wrinkles away; 

They set her eyes straight, 
Stuck in her tongue, 

And then joined hands round her, as 
these words they sung: 


and they 


“Oh, Annabel, Annabel, Annabel Grace, 

“We now have restored to you your pretty 
face. 

Make no more grimaces, so ugly, but try 

To keep your face lovely, as pass the 
days by.” 


And the wise Shadow- 
Bees made Grace 
promise them then 

She’d be careful and 
never make faces 
again. 








Exercises in 


KACH the children the meaning of lines,— 

straight lines (slanting, vertical and hori- 
zontal), curved (slanting, vertical and hori- 
zontal); the circle and ellipse (large, small, wide 
and narrow) and the positions (slanting, vertical 
and horizontal). 

Teach the children also the meaning of corners 
(angles) ; upper and lower right-hand corners, 
and upper and lower left-hand corners; also up- 
per edge (of paper: or desk), lower edge, the 
middle point of the edges and the middle of the 
paper or desk. 

Thedirections refer to drawings on opposite page. 

Figure 1: Faces. Make a large cirele to 
counts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Then a slanting 
straight line in the middle. Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Now a small ellipse at the left of this line; now 
one at the right of the line; now a horizontal 
straight line or a horizontal right curve or a hor- 
izontal left curve (mouth), making three different 
faces and expressions. If it is a “‘pumpkin 
face,’’ add slanting lines at the top for a stem, 

Figure 2: Acart. Make a horizontal straight 
line to: counts 1, 2, 3,:4, 5, 6, vertical: straight 
lines on the left and right, and horizontal straight 
line joining these. Place the pencil at the lower 
left-hand corner and make a circle to counts; at 
the lower right-hand corner and make circle. 
Place the pencil at the lower right-hand corner 
and make a.slanting straight line (handle).: 
Make a short slanting straight line across handle. 

Figure 3: A trolley-car. Make horizontal 
straight lines to counts 1, 2, 3, 4,.5, 6, vertical 
lines on the left and right. Join these with a 
horizontal line. As in making. the cart, place 
the pencil at lower right and? left corners and 
make circles for wheels, _ Extend the horizontal 
lines for front and back platform and add_verti- 
cal lines at the ends of these. , Make a slanting 
straight line upward from the top of the - car, 
(trolley pole), and a horizontal straight line (the 
wire). 

Figure 4: A cat. Make a large ellipse to 
counts 1, 2, 3, 4,.5, 6, 7, 8 (body). .Make ay. 
small circle on top of this (head); on top of this 
make two slanting narrow ellipses (eats), At the 
lower end of the body make a narrow horizontal 
ellipse (tail). 
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Making Lines, Circles and Ellipses 


Figure 5: A rabbit. Make a large ellipse 
(body), small circle on top (for head), two long 
slanting ellipses (for ears), one short broad 
ellipse at base of body (for tail). 

Figure 6: A wheelbarrow. Make a horizon- 
tal straight line, vertical straight line at the left 
end, slanting straight line at the right. Join 
these with a horizontal straight line. — Place the 
pencil at the lower right hand corner and make 
a short horizontal straight line; place the pencil 
at the lower right hand corner and make a verti- 
cal straight line (downward), Place the pencil 
at the lower JeFt hand corner and make a-circle to 
counts (wheel). 

Figure 7: A locomotive. Make a long hori- 
zontal straight line, make vertical straight lines 
at left and right ends of this line; join by a hor- 
zontal line, Place the pencil at the upper left 
hand corner and make a vertical straight line 
Make a second vertical straight line 
parallel to this. Cross the two with a short hor- 
izontal straight line. Place the pencil at the. 
upper right-hand corner and make a_ vertical 


upward, 


straight;line., .-Atsthe end ofthis vertical straight 


line make a horizontal straight line. At the lower 
right and left corners make circles (wheels). 
Place the pencil.at the lower left corner and make 
a short horizontal straight line. Place pencil at 
the end of this line and make a slanting straight 
line. Place the pencil at the lower left hand 
corner and make a slanting straight line. Join 
with a’horizontal straight line, Make parallel 
slanting straight lines in between (*‘cow- 
catcher’), Join upper and lower parallel hori- 
zontal lines (on the right) with a vertical straight 
line. Make a window (vertical and horizontal 
straight lines). Make circles for bell and wiiistle. 
The tender. Horizontal straight line, two 
vertical straight lines (right and left) joined by 
a horizontal straight line. Circles at right and 
left corners (wheels). Join to engine by a hori- 
zontal straight line. (Cars may be made and 
Joined to the engine in a similar way.) 
-Figure8: A boat. Make a horizontal straight 
line; at the left end of this line 


straight line slanting to the left, and at the right 
end a straight line slanting to the right. 
the 


Join 
two witha horizontal straight line’ At about 


Wig 


make a. 


the middle of the upper horizontal line make a 
Place the pencil at the 
top of this vertical straight line and make a 
long slanting straight line. 
tical line in the middle of the figure by means of 
a horizontal straight line. 

Figure 9: A char. Make a_ horizontal el- 
lipse. Place pencil at the left side and makea 
vertical straight line upward. 
the left side and make a vertical straight line 
downward. Place pencil at the right side and 
inake a vertical straight line downward. 

Figure 10: A goose. 
cllipse (body). Place the pencil at the upper 
left of this ellipse and make two slanting parallel 
straight lines (neck), Make a small ellipse 
across these lines (head). Make a small narrow 
‘horizontal ellipse at the left of the head (beak). 
Make a very small ellipse in the head (eye). 
Make two narrow slanting ellipses on the lower 
side of the body (legs). Make small horizontal 
ellipses at the ends of these (feet). 

Figure 11: Ellipses. Make chains of ellipses 


vertical straight line. 


Join this to the ver- 


Place pencil at 


Make a large broad 


“Jargé*and small, vertical, horizontal and slant- 


Make chains of large vertical ellipses and 


ing. 
join with small horizontal ellipses. 

Figure 12: A bicycle. Make two large broa 
ellipses, _ Join the upper parts with a horizontal 
straight line. Place the pencil at the left end of 
this horizontal line and make a slanting straight 
line upward. Cross with a short horizontal 
straight line, 

Figure 13: A rag doll. Make a broad verti- 
cal ellipse (waist). Make a small circle on top 
of this (for head), Make a small ellipse on 
left and right (for ears), two small ellipses (for 
eyes). Make vertical and horizontal straight 
lines (for nose and mouth). Make slanting 
ellipses left and right (for arms). Place the 
pencil at the lower right of the body and make a 
slanting straight line to the right downward. Do 
the same at the left, slanting the line to the left. 
Join these lines by a horizontal straight line 
(skirt). Make: narrow vertical ellipses (legs) 
and narrow horizontal ellipses (feet). 

Figure 14: A sunflower, Make a circle for 
the center. Place the pencil on points on the 

(Continued on page 66) 4 
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See opposite page for text giving instructions in drawing these figures, 
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Deumasiic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for. Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L.. 


A VET US make the May story one 
about animals. Here is an op- 
B Srey Al to teach kindness to 
f every living creature, Let us 
Raden upon the minds of the 





children that it is cowardly to 
be cruel to any of our animal friends and wicked 
wantonly to destroy life. 

These talks will Jead in 
habits of animals, both of those that are well 


to an interest 
known and others known only by reading of them- 


or observing in stuffed collections, zoological 
gardens and circuses 


For our story sid exercises we may take. an 








Prairie Dogs 


imaginary trip to the “Zoo.’? We will buy 
peanutsand popcorn to feed the animals, and we 


will imitate their movements. 


A TRIP TO THE ZOO 

Story and Activities :-— 

1. Instead of going on a stteet-car or in an 
automobile, let us all get out our bicycles for our 
trip to see the animals. 

All stand in aisle and holding handle-bars in 
front, run lightly in place, raising knees high at’ 
each step. Schottische music is good for this 
exercise, or a march played or sung in very quick 
time may be used. 

2. On the way we meet a scissors-grinder and 
stop to watch and imitate him. 

The children march around room. With the 
left hand, they grasp a strap which holds the grind- 
ing machine on the back. With the right hand 
they ring a bell, by letting the arm exaggerate its 
swing to and fro. They then stop marching and 
stand with their weight on one foot, while with 
the other, they pretend to turn a wheel by press- 
ing on its pedal with the toe. All this can be 
done in time with the music. ‘The hands, at the 
same time, describe a small turning-wheel in 
front of the body, one hand following the other 
over and over. March forward, then stop again 
and grind. 

3. We chase the pop corn man for pop corn and 
peanuts, 

Run lightly and in time to music to pupils’ 
own places in the aisles. 

4. We inflate and burst our bags. 

Face open windows and breathe deeply; repeat 
many times. At the last, clap hands loudly to 


xem the sound of the bag’s bursting. 
. We visit the cages of the different animals. 
S- ‘lect one pupil to represent the animal, who 
stands in front of the class and does the exercise 





the 


psig after which all do the same exercise. 
. We see a prairie dog, 
“sina with knees slightly bent, arms raised as 
forepaws, then turn heads from one side to the 


other, (See illustration.) Count for this ex- 
ercise. 

7. We next visit the elephants and throw them 
peanuts, 


Bend the body forward, arms hanging down 
in front, hands together 
Step, slow! y.. formar l, arms,swinging from side. to 
(See illustration, ) 

The children at their seats then throw peanuts 
to the one in front, the teacher counting 
for the exercise, Then all bend 
again, take two steps forward, then throw both 


to represent the trunk. 
side. 


“one, 
two”’ forward 
hands, palins together, high over head, to rep- 
resent the elephants throwing articles with their 
trunks. ‘This may be made a good stretching 
EXCISE, 

$ We next visit the big hrown bear that lives 
down in a pit. 

Another child is chosen to come to the front 


and play bear. Tle puts his hands on his hips, 


bends the body forward, then, with the teacher's 


count, he bends or twists his body side to side. 
(See illustration. ) 

All the children take 
add to the fun, occasionally, a string may be 
placed around the neck of the bear, who stands 
in front, and he may dance round in a circle. 

9. We go to see the kangaroo, 

The animals with which the children are not 


the same exercise. 











Elephants 


familiar should be shown to them in pictures, 
Perhaps few primary children have ever seen a 
kangaroo, so’ that’ the’ picture should be shown 
before these exercises are given. Also tell them 
how the mothers carry their babies. 

Stand with hands held bent up to the chest like 
forepaws; from the squatting position’ take long 
leaps forward, landing always on balls of feet, 
(See illustration. ) 

10, Next we take a look at the tall giraffe. 

Stand on tiptoes, arms raised high overhead, 
palms together. ‘Turn bodies from left to right, 
representing the turning of the long neck. 

11. Next we go to see the dear little Shetland 
ponies, and for five cents we are permitted: to 
take a ride on one. 

Stand with left foot forward, hold the rein in 
front, and bend alternate knees forward, or gallop 
round the room to music. 

12. After we have watched these big animals 
we go to see the turkeys, ducks, ete. 

We visit the turkeys. 

Arms are stretched down, away from the sides, 
fingers spread apart, to represent the wings; heads 
carried high and proudly with chins in;. the steps 


To: 


SWOPE, Director of Ph ysical Education, East..Clevéland, Ohio ; 


are long and stately. Do this to waltz musie, 
Then we see the ducks, 
All squat on heels and place hands on knees, 
All move forward, swaying to one side, then to 


(This 


the other, imitating the waddling of ducks, 














Bears 


exercise was illustrated in the November, 
issue 6f Primary Plans. ) 
Children never tire of looking at the rabbits. 


Children leap on all fours as rabbits leap, 


1919, 


keeping in time to slow two-step music. 

We see many birds flying. 

Allrup lightly round room, one row ata tine, 
arms at sides, imitating movements of wings, 
Waltz music played quickly for the robin, spar- 
row and other small birds, and more slowly for 
the crow and larger birds. 

15. After watching and imitating the animals, 
the children all run down to the artificial lake in 
the grounds and have much fun playing in the 
water, . 

First we skip stones over the surface of the 
little Jake. 

Stoop and pick up the stone on “one, 


” skip 
across the water on “*two.”’ 

We all go wading. 

Place hands on hips and walk forward very 
gently, lifting the feet high at each step. This 
can be done in the aisles or in a circle around 
the room. Waltz music is good for this rhythm, 
or a march may be played slowly. 

Jumping in the water. 

Children join hands in a circle and jump as in 
rope-jumping. Count *‘one, two’” for this ex- 
ercise. ‘Take deep breathing afterward, 

We go rowing. 

All sit on top of desks and hold oars at sides. 
Move the body back and forth in time to some 
little familiar rowing song. 

We sail our little boats on the lake. 

Stretch one arm overhead, the other is at the 
side, and then move arms slowly until they change 
positions. Do this to waltz music. (‘The move- 
ment was illustrated in the November, _ 1913, 
issue of Primary Plans. ) 








Kangaroo 













































RHYMES FOR PAPER CUTTING 
MY BEDROOM 


This is the viene vali Coalene: 
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The little rhyme on this page may be recited or sung as given in this issue on page 53, 
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May Reading Lessons for the Small Folks 


BY MARGARET PATTERSON 
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Carbon or hektographed copies may be given to the children to trace and color, 


Dan and Nan and Baby Sue with the Ducks 


By means of a pantograph the design may be enlarged on a large sheet of paper, either to be kept for a chart or to 


be converted into a blackboard stencil, To make the stencil, prick holes with a needle about one-sixteenth of an inch apart on alllines. To transfer, place the smooth side of the stencil against the board 
and fill an eraser with chalk dust and rub it over the perforations; this leaves a faint outline which may be easily gone over with crayon. For the convenience of readers of this magazine, its pub: 


lishers will furnish pantographs, postpaid, for 30 cents. 


PICTURE STUDY 


SY HAT time of the year do you 
M think it is in the picture? ‘Tell 
me why you think so, What is 
the name of the small child? 
What are the names of the other 
two? Are they standing? Why 
do you think they are sitting? What are they 
looking at? How many big ducks are there? 
How many little ducks? What are little ducks 
called? (Ducklings.) What is one of the little 
ducks doing? What do you think he is diving 
for? What are the other two doing? What kind 
of noise do ducks make? Did you ever see a 
duck? Do you remember how its feet looked ? 
Do you remember how its bill looked? What 
color do you think these ducks are? 


THE STORY INTRODUCING THE RHYME 


Mother Duck and her three little ones lived 
down buck of the barn with the hens and chickens. 
Mother Duck was big and white. She had broad 
yellow webbed feet and a big spoon-like bill. 

The little ducks were white too, like their 
mother, and they also had yellow webbed feet 
and broad bills. Ducks have webbed feet so they 








can swim. 

Every day Mother Duck would say to the little 
ducks, *‘Quack, quack! let us go down to the 
pond for a swim, my dears,”’ and off they would 
waddle to the pond behind the barn, and away 
they would swim back and forth and around and 
around on the clear smooth water. 

Dan and Nan and Baby often wernt to the pond 
to watch the ducks and to fish for minnows. 
They would stand or sit down on the shore of the 
pond and throw bread crusts to the ducks, and 
the ducks would swim gracefully up and nip up 
the crusts with their broad bills. 





When the children went home, Baby told 
Father, 
‘The little ducks have feathers white, 
_ They are a very pretty sight ;’’ 
and Nan said, **'The little ducks always come 
when their mother says ‘Quack, quack,’ and 
they swim wherever she tells them to.” 


**Yes,’’ said Dan, 


‘*The little ducks say ‘Quack, ian quack, : 
They swim across the pond and back 


In the picture we see Dan and Nan and Baby 
at the pond watching the ducks, Nan calls 
coaxingly, 


‘Come, pretty ducks, please swim up here, 
We will not hurt you, do not fear.’’ 


**The ducks go up and down like little boats,’ 
said Dan, *‘and their white wings look like sails.”’ 

‘Their feathers are white as snow,’’ added 
Nan. *‘Don’t you love the pretty ducks, Baby ?”’ 

**Yes, I love the little ducks,’’ answered Baby, 
and Dan replied,— 


‘Of the ducks we all are fond, 
We like to see them on the pond;’’ 


and Nan and Baby said it too,— 


‘Of the ducks we all are fond, 
We like to see them on the pond.’’ 


| Then Mother rang the supper bell and they 
all took hold of hands and tan back to the house. 


THE RHYME (COMPLETE) 


The little ducks have feathers white, 
They are a very pretty sight. 


The little ducks say ‘‘Quack, quack, quack,’’ 
They swim across the pond aud back. 


Come, pretty ducks, please swim up here, 
We will uot hurt you, do not fear. 


Of the ducks we all are fond, 
We like to see them on the pond. 


Commit the rhyme to memory by the couplets. 
Have the children point out each word, in order 
and out of order, and make a list of the new 


_ words and drill on them. 


‘the back: “*I am a duck. 


two wings.” 


BLACKBOARD LESSONS 


Nan and Dan and Baby had some ducks 
They were tame ducks. 

They had white feathers. 

Ducks have broad bills. 

They have webbed feet. 

They can swim very fast. 

There was a pond back of the barn. 
Dan’s ducks swam in it, 

The ducks say, **Quack, quack, quack.” 
They cannot walk very fast. 

Nan and Baby like to see the ducks swim. 
They gave them bread to eat. 

‘The ducks would say, **Quack, quack.” 
That meant, **Thank you.”’ 


‘PHONICS 

Teach uck. Blend with the sounds of b, cl, 4, 
1, m, t. 

Review icur, 
s, sl. 

Teach ack, 
qu, Yr, s, st. 

Teach Im. 

Teach vp. 

Teach or. 
r, 8, sp, t. 

Review ALL. 
st, w. 


Blend with br, f, 1, m, n, pl, % 
Blend with b, cl, cr, h, J, 1, ps 


Blend with d, h, J, r. 
Blend with ¢, p, s 
Blend withe, cl, d, g, h, j. 1, PB 


Blend with b, c, f, g, b, ™ P 


SEAT WORK 

Take a large sheet of drawing paper. Color 
the upper half a light blue (for sky) or paint in 
tree-masses with green. Color the lower half 4 
darker blue for water. Cut ducks from white 
paper and mount them on the blue water. 

Cut a large duck from a pattern. Write om 
I like to swim. 


I have 


have webbed feet. I have a broad bill. 
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Mother Goose Paper Dolls for the Little Folks 


Carbon or hectographed copies of the drawings on this page may be given to children to trace, color and cut for busy work, 
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MAY BLACKBOARD BORDER | 















Easy Lessons in Industrial Geography— Fishing 


OME of our primary geography 
lessons deal with occupations, 
such as fishing, mining, and 
lumbering. We do not concern 
ourselves greatly with details, 
) but deal with the subject in a 





general way, 

In taking up Fishing, question the children 
about their personal experiences: How many have 
ever been fishing? Where did you fish? (In 
lakes, ponds, rivers, brouks, ocean, depending 
upon the locality of homes.) What kind of boat 
was used? (Usually a dory.) What kind of 
fish did you catch? (This, of course, depends 
upon the locality of homes.) What did you do 
with the fish caught? How were they prepared 
for cooking? Why did you go fishing? (Usually 
for pleasure. ) 

A great many people go fishing for pleasure 
but some men get their living by fishing. Bring 
out the fact that it was a very necessary occupa- 
tion among the Indians and first settlers, Ask 
the children: Who lived here many, many years 


BY M. ELIZABETH JAMES 


ago? (The Indians.) How did they get their 
living? (By hunting and fishing.) Where did 
they fish? (In lakes, rivers, ocean, etc.) Who 
came here to live after awhile? (‘The white peo- 
ple.) There were no stores here, so how did they 
get their food? (By hunting and fishing.) Where 
did they fish? 

When the white people first came here the fish 
were caught in abundance near the shores of the 
ocean, lakes, and rivers. Some places have been 
named from the fish that were caught near those 
places, as Cape Cod, Halibut Point, and Bass 
Rocks, As the fishing increased, the fish were 
driven out into deeper waters. 

Gloucester became a great fishing port. Bos- 
ton, Portland, and Provincetown also carry on 
large fishing trades. 

Many men in Gloucester get their living by 


fishing. They sail about in large, two-masted 
schooners. (Show the class a picture of one, if 
possible.) They catch mackerel, halibut,. and 


cod. Mackerel swim in schools near the surface 
of the ocean and are caught in nets called 
seines. They are caught during 








ite, 
see 
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Paper Cutting Made by Third Grade Pupil 


the spring and summer. 

Halibut and cod live at the 
bottom of the sea and are caught 
with single lines. Codfish are 
often caught with trawls, <A 
trawl is made up of a number of 
hooks hanging from one long 
line. (Showa picture or makea 
simple drawing.) These two 
fish are caught in both winter 
and summer. 

The Gloucester fishing schoon- 
ers go to the Grand Banks and 
sometimes as far north as Green- 
4] lJand for halibut. and codfish. 
In order to catch the fish, they 
must go out in small boats. 








Mackerel and codfish are sold fresh and salted. 
Most of the halibut are sold fresh. Some are 
smoked. We buy salt codfish at the grocer’s. It 
is put up in boxes. Nearly all of it comes from 
Gloucester. 

In connection with this work talk about light- 





Paper Cutting Made by Third Crade Pupil 


Make 


houses and what they do for fishermen. 
paper cuttings of wharves and lighthouses. 
Following are some third grade papers. 


FISHING 
By Samuel M— 


Gloucester is a great fishing port. 

A great many men go out in schooners to catch fish. 
When the men see a school of mackerel they throw out 
nets called seines. When the fish swim over the net 
the men draw it up like a bag. They catch mackerel 
in spring and summer. Then they bring it to the port. 
Sometimes the fisl.are sold fresh and sometimes salted. 
Mackerel live at the top of the ocean. 

They catch halibut out in the ocean. Sometimes they 
have to go way up near Greenland. They catch hali- 
but on a single fishing line. Sometimes the fish weigh 
more than the men themselves. They catch halibut 
in spring, summer, and winter. 

They catch codfish on a fish-line with a great many 
hooks. They tie the line toa dory and leave it for 
hours. When they think it is time for the fish to be 
on the hooks, they go out in a dory to take them off. 


THE USE OF A LIGHTHOUSE 
By John S— 


Have you ever seen a lighthouse? 
It is,a tall tower-like building. ; 
Sometimes it is built on islands and sometimes of 


‘the shore. ’ 


Up top-a light shines through a big window. 
It guides ships to shore. : 
Even in the worst gales the light shines brightly. 
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Panama as a Summer Vacation Point 


HEN Mark Twain wrote ‘‘ Following the Equa- 
tor,’’ the impression was general that the tropics 
Hot in the winter 
and—logically— much hotter in the summer months ; 
and if we go back afew years further we find William 
Makepeace Thackeray writing poems on the ‘‘blacka- 
moors’? gainboling on the tropic sands, burned to inky 
blackness by the ever-present rays of an equatorial sun, 


were regions of intense heat. 





<2 





City. of Panama—from the Old Fort 





But the world las learned much geography since 
1898—the year of the Spanish American war. ‘Today 
any one of us can unhesitatingly place a finger on San- 
tiagode Cuba, Ia Guisanimas, K] Canty, all the various 
places in Cuba where American soldiers laid down 
their lives that Cuba really might become ‘‘libre,’’ 
and the digging of the Panama canal has made Colon, 
Panama, Cristobal, Culebra, Miraflores and Gatun 
household words. 

Thousands of Americans have made the trip to the 
Panama Canal in the summertimnme—vacation periods in 
the North naturally coming in the months of July and 
August—and the universal comment has been ‘Why, 
the tropics in the summertime are not so warm as 
where we come from!’’? That this is really so—that 
the temperature of the tropics is more equable and 
proportionately lower than the temperature of latitudes 
much further North, is evidenced by the records kept 
atthe cities of Panama and Colon during the year 
1913, At Colon, on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, 
the thermometer registered 85 degrees at 10 0’clock of 
the morning of July 18, 1913, the highest point reached 
during the month, The lowest point reached was 76 
degrees—at midnight on July 20. To show the little 
variation of temperature at Colon during July of last 
year it may be stated that the readings at 8 o’clock in 
the morning between July 18 and July 22 show the fol- 
lowing range of temperature: 79, 80, 78, 77,77. In 
New York, and its vicinity, during the same period, 
the thermometer frequently jumped to ten degrees 
higher than was registered at the Isthmus of Panama, 

August, the month of sticky, humid days in the 
North, has no such reputation at the Isthmus, At 
Colon, during August 1913, the highest point reached 
by an accurate thermometer was 83 degrees; the lowest 
point during the same period was 


75 one day and the ‘next day jumps to 100 de- 
grees, as is frequently noted in New York City and in 
the Middle West. The frightful, burning days of mid- 
July in, say New York City and St. Louis, are un- 
known on the Isthmus of Panama, Here the winds of 
two oceans—the beneficent “trades”—sweep in unbroken 
vigor, and in any of the coastal countries of Central or 
South America all that one has to do is to seek a 
shady spot to be comfortable even during July and 
August. 

And the trade winds never cease. Of less use today 
to the mariner, owing to the universal application of 
steam to sea travel, their health-giving, reanimating 
qualities to the tropic of the Western Hemisphere can 
not be gainsaid. Gathering force about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, they bring rest and cooling contentment and 
healing on their northward quest, 

This wonderful all-year health resort is a triumph 
of American progress and enthusiasm. The comple- 
tion of the canal will alter the trade conditions of the 
vlobe. New sea lanes will govern from Sydney to St. 
Petersburg, but, in addition to the command of the 
ocean routes of the world, America has found a new 
playground where health and kindiy temperatures 
reign, And the trip to the Isthmus offers luxurious 
advantages to the educator to study physical coniorma- 
tions of the globe undreamed of a few years ago, 
White Fleets sail at frequent intervals from New York, 
Boston and New Orleans to Panama, Havana, Jamaica 
—all the wonder spots of the Indies. 

With every comfort, every luxury, it is now possi- 
ble to sail the Spanish Main and visit the places made 
famous when history was young. And, incidentally, 
a trip of twenty-two days can be undertaken at a cost 
of about $150, including steamer fare, side trips, tips 
and all the smal] expenses of ‘‘life aboard ship.’’ 

Possibly no trip in the world possesses so many edu- 
cational advantages as does a trip to the Panama Canal. 
‘‘the rvealization of a dream which has taken four 
hundred years to come true.’’ Back in the early dawn 
of the sixteenth century, Christopher Columbus, seek- 
ing a westward passage to Asia, scoured the northern 
coast of Panama for a hidden strait between the Carrib- 
bean and the Pacific of which the Indians had told 
him. He entered what is now known as the Harbor of 
Colon and got as far as the Chagres River, 
Nunez de Balboa, soldier of fortune and citizen of the 
world, was, in addition to being the discoverer of the 
Pacific, the first white man to cross the Isthmus of 
Panama. After him is named Balboa Hill, a few miles 
to the west of the northern entrance to the Culebra 
Cut. From its tree tops both oceans can be seen glis- 


Great 


Vasco 


tening on a clear day, 

Now entersthe American. As early as 1825 Aaron H. 
Palmer, a merchant of the City of New York, wrote to 
Henry Clav the startling news that he and several asso- 
ciates desired to build an Isthmian Canal, The scheme 





4 degrees, the average. variation 
noted being less than three de- 
flees in a period of five days. Al- 
most the same conditions prevail 
atPanama City ‘on the Pacific 
side of the Isthmus. During July 
of last year the highest tempera- 
lure noted was 85 degrees; the 
lowest 7o degrees, and it was 
sated by the weather experts that 
midnight readings indicated a 
fairly consistent range between 
Rand 75 degrees. In August, 
1913, Panama City recorded go 
degrees once—at 2 o'clock on the 
afternoon of August 18, The hal- 
ance of the month the thermo- 
meter registered modestly  be- 
ween 78 and 83 degrees. 

A compilation of the meterolo- 
gical records for the last three 
Years indicates that to find hal- 
‘yon days one must go to the tro- 
Pics. There the heat is consis- 
lent—the same day after day. 

thermometer never stands at 


a 





’ 


“died a-borning.’' Money was not forthcoming for 
in that day. In 1850 the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
succeeded, because of its provisions for joint control of 
the proposed waterway, in actually defeating all canal 
projects for fifty years. Gradually, however, the feel- 
ing grew strong in the United States that American 
enterprise alone should undertake the greatest of world 
jobs. This found irresistible expression in 1903 in the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, giving to the American Govy- 
ernment the sole right to construct and maintain the 
great canal and to control its destinies for all time. 
The popular imagination, fed at a distance, has not 
begun to grasp what the canal really is and what it has 
meant to build it. Conceive of a bridge of water, the 


‘*dreams 





The Cathedral Plaza—Panama 


which the world has knowledge, thirty-four 





first of 
miles long and eighty-seven feet high, with a depth 
of water ranging from forty-five to eighty-seven feet 
and a width at the bottom varying from three liundred 
‘Two sections, Gatun Lake and 
At either end of 


to one thousand feet! 
Culebra Cut, form the water-bridge. 
the bridge are water elevations, like stair steps, up 
and down which the ships will ascend and descend. 
Culebra Cut was made by performing a surgical 
operation through a mountain range at the Pacific end 
of the Canal. At the Atlantic end is the Gatun) Dam, 
created, it would seem, by the hand of giants, and 
actually made up in large part by earth and rock taken 
from the Culebra Cut, hauled thirty miles and dumped 
in. ‘This lake made to order out of a mountain, con- 
tains, by the way, one hundred and eighty-three _ bil- 
lion cubic feet of water and yet with depth only trom 


forty-five to eiplhty-seven feet, These figures are 
worth pondering on. 
As to the series of locks of the Canal, with their 
mammoth gates and frowning walls, what a tremendous 
picture they present to the eye! To see them is alone 
worth a trip to Panama. To at- 
tempt their description is idle. 
Nowhere is there asight to match 
that of these stupendous piles of 
masonry, destined to be the safe 
cradles of ships of all nations for 
One stands at 
their top and sees at the bottom 


ants that turn ont to be men. One 


centuries to come, 


looks along their course—and has 
no word, 
where to compare them to. No 
wonder everything on the Canal 


There is nothing any 


is spoken of as the ‘‘ biggest thing 
in the world,’’ 

Now is the time to go to Pana- 
ma; while the great cranes swing 
out; witile the dirt still flies; 
while you can see the wheels po 
round. After all is finished, and 
the minor play is done, you may” 
steal across the placid canal as 
muchas you please. But visit 
Panama now. See how this mar- 
vellous thing has been wrought, 
and then wonder what the next big 
jobis for your countrymen to do, 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of the 





Busy Work Picture and Word Cards for Little Folks 


A page of words to match to 


these pictures will be 


se pictures may be given to children to trace, 


cut and mount. 


found farther on in this issue. 
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~~ Exercises for the Observing of Peace Day 


The Triumph of Peace 
A Play for Peace Day or Memorial Day 
By Beatrice M. Daniels 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Angel of Peace ;—white gown, silver 
wings, silver dove on breast, silver gir- 
dle and crown, 

Attendants of Peace: Love, Plenty, 
Joy ;—plain white dresses, with bands of 
old across front. bearing the name in 
blue letters. 

Demon of War ;—black robe with scarlet 
gash, and sword. 

Attendants of War: Hatred, Want, 
Woe ;—black robes, with bands of white 
across front, bearing the name in black 
letters. 

North ;—blue soldier suit. 

South ;—gray soldier suit. 

Columbia ;—usual red, white and blue 
gown, cap and shield. 

Scene: Background of green and plants 
fo represent a garden, 


Columbia is discovered standing C. 


Columbia— 
The heavens are black, and rumblings 
Jond, 
Like mighty strokes of the hammer of 
Thor, 


Fill all the air where Peace once reigned 
With the thund’rous voice of the De- 
mon of War. 
Into my garden fair he treads 
Wita iron feet that crush and slay; 
And Peace, with all her maidens sweet, 
In terror flees.far, far away. 
Ifain would lay the monster low, 
Would break in twain his blood-stained 
steel, 
Would beg once more my warring sons 
The bond of brother-love to feel. 


(Clanking of swords heard outside. ) 
Lo, he is here, 
And o'er my heart 
Creeps woe and fear! 
(Columbia, shrinking, steps to I.) 
_ War, R, and attendants. Group 
at R.) ° 


War (in triumphant tones)— 
Desolation, ruin, terror, 
Mothers’, wives’, and orphans’ anguish, 
Rounded graves that bear no blossoms, 
Dying men that droop and languish ! 
Have you seen them in the Northland, 
Have you heard them in the South, 
Where my conquering feet have tarried, 
Where my slogan has gone forth? 


Hatred— 


Aye, exultingly we heard them, 
Weeping sisters, wailing wives, 

And, as clust’ring grass-blades counted 
The full meed of blasted lives. 

With my keen and tiny dagger 
Ihave pierced each loving heart, 

Dropped within my subtle poison, 
Bitter hatred to impart. 

Now, in Northland and in Southland, 
Brothers raise their hands to slay ; 
ve has lost her weakling subjects, 
O’er them all I hold full sway. 


Want— 


Mighty master, when you beckoned 
Over smiling seas of grain 
Into homes of love and plenty, 
Ihave followed in your train. 
Swept the heartlistone bare and cheerless, 
Froze thle songs on lips so gray, 
Stalking skeletons of famine 
Left where joy was wont to play. 
Hen the croaking robber raven 
Seeks in vain forbidden corn, 
And the hungry wail of babies 
owns the birds’ songs in the morn, 


Woe— 


Thave drunk the wine of heart’s blood, 
Tung by loss and wild despair, 
And my food is hope abandoned, 
And the doom of youth so fair. 
have laughed when dark-robed mourners 
dewed the clods above their dead ; 
Mino scene of beauty pleases 
Save the flash of sabres red. 
Wer doors where sunlight entered 
have spread a midnight pall, 
W est e’en a ray should glimmer, 
ith rebellion’s iron blinded all. 








Columbia (wringing her hands with 
gesture and expression of despair) — 
Alas! alas! my beloved land! 

By Heaven’s wrath thou art accursed | 
These evil ones have bound thee fast 
‘ With chains my power cannot burst. 

I can but still my trembling limbs 

And lift my heart in earnest plea 
That Peace may come o’er seas as calm 

As when Christ walked on Galilee, 


(Enter North and South from opposite 
sides. Both salute Columbia. North 
R., South 1,.) 


North— 


Beloved mother, why dost grieve? 

Each tear that dims your loving eyes 
Adds but another scalding drop 

To the sea of woe that round me lies. 
This cruel war that long I wage 

With an erring brother as a toe, 
I wage to rid your garden fair 

Of the noisome weeds that in it grow. 
For Slavery is a poison plant, 
_ It chokes the blossoms that you prize 
Of Brotherhood and Unity; 

And Progress fades away and dies, 
My love is consecrate to you, 

My service but to spare you pain, 
My very life-blood to erase 

Of Slavery, the foul stain. 

South--- y 
Fair mother, ever has your hand 

With gentlest love upon me Jain, 
And all my woe is less than this; 

My waywardness has caused you pain. 
I fain would rest me '’neath your sway, 

And breathe again the breath of Peace ; 
But, would you have the future stained 

With injustice that will never cease? 
‘‘A noisome weed is Slavery ;’’ 

So speaks my Northern brother bold, 
Upon his face, benevolence ; 

In his heart, the greed of Gold! 
Ah! hear me, Mother, and believe 

That Slavery is no poison weed ; 
It is the sturdy, useful plant 

That ministers unto our need, 


Columbia— 
Al! my dear sons, the way is dark, 
And Truth has hid her guiding light. 
In vain I struggle to discern, 
Through clouds of Wrong, the star of 
' Right. 
Oh! will you not, with clasped hands, 
‘The bond of brother-love renew ; 
In peaceful conclave right your wrongs, 
And drive the Demon War from you? 
See! there he stands, an awful form, 
His eyes with bloody gleam ablaze, 
His hands like talons claw the heart, 
His tones the ghosts of evil raise! 
Oh! yield not to him, my dear sons, 
Calm your passions, tempest-tossed, 
Woo with gentle deeds of love 
The priceless Peace that you have lost. 


North— 
All my heart does thee obey ; 
Half my heart Goes lean that way. 


South— 
Verily, thy words are wise ; 
Within my heart the passion dies, 


Chorus of War and Attendants (taunt- 
ingly)— 

Cowards, tremble! 
Weak ones, pale! 

Striplings, totter! 
Traitors, fail! 

Swords shall rust, 
Brave inen sneer: 

‘‘See the white feather 
Waving here!’’ 

Cowards, weaklings, 
Trembling knaves, 

Striplings, babes, 
Puny slaves! 


North and South (together, excitedly) — 
Hear the dark whispers! 
Fresh wrath they incite! 
Heaven help the just cause! 
On with the fight! 


(Knter Peace I. and attendants. Group | 
at I,.) | 
Peace (holding up her hand)— | 


Still thy wild ravings, thou wayward | 
South, | 
Justice requires not a champion so loud. 
Call not on Heaven, thou unyielding 
North, 





To strike at the heads in misery bowed. 
Afar, in that Heaven, the Prince of Peace 
reigns, : 
And speaks to the 
stricken soul, 
And answers their prayers with pitying 
grace, 
While, o’er you His wrath, fast dark- 
ening, roll;! 
Beware, rash young Phaethons, 
Lest, through madness and pride, 
From your chariot of anger, 
You be engulfed in the tide! 
list to my sweet maidens, 
A message they ‘bear, 
They are Plenty and Joy 
And Love, immortally fair. 


sorrowing — war- 


Love— 

Is your heart the shrine of Hatred, 
Venom-tongued and stony-eyed? 

Ah! then, shatter such an idol! 

Lift your manhood, gbhorified |! 

Only Love should claim your homage, 
It, like God, eternal lives, 

And but richer grow its treasures 
With the bounty that it gives. 

From the deeps it lifts the erring, 
Changes midnight into dawn, 

Sends the bright hues of the poppy 
Into cheeks that once were wan. 
Plenty— 

Have you seen the vine-wreathed cottage, 
Set ’midst bending orchard wealth, 

Nestled in a fruitful valley, 

’Neath the sun of peace and health? 

Busy, happy, crooned the mother 
To her babe upon the floor, 

While the evening hoard she loaded 
With the harvest’s tempting store, 

There I dwelt and blessed the household, 
Till, one day, a Demon came! 

Now, (thé cot is gaunt and empty, 

Ard the babe is but a name! 


Joy— 
Since the day when God cursed Adam, | 
Man has searched for bright-winged 


oy; 
Now he seemed to hear her singing 
Far away, in accents coy. 
Now shie flitted just before him, 
Just beyond his reaching hands 
Flitting, darting, disappearing 
Into mystic, hidden lands, 
Would you hear her carols always, 
Make her home within your heart? 
Heed not clam'rous War, but seek her 
In the groves of Peace, apart. 


Peace— 


You have heard their tender pleading— 
Will they win, or will they lose? 
Will you spurn them for those Demons? 





Ponder in your souls, and—choose ! 


| 


North and South (together, facing each | 
other) — 
We choose Peace foreverinore ; | 

Her radiant smile shall light the land. | 
She shall guard the brave and free ; | 


We do swear it, hand to hand! 


(They clasp hands, Columbia between | 
them.) | 
All (except War and Attendants) — | 
Gentle Peace o’er War has trinmphed,— | 
May her power never cease ! 
May the nations heed the gospel | 
Of a Universal Peace ! 
Tableau 
Columbia 
North (hands clasped) South 

Peace (arms outspread) War(face averted) 


1. Love 1. Hatred | 
2. Plenty 2. Want | 
i 3s Joy 3. Woe 


Hush the Loud Cannon’s Roar 


Hush the loud cannon’s roar, 
The frantic warrior’s call! 
Why should the earth be drenched with 
gore? 
Are we not brothers all? 


Want, from the wretch depart ; 
Chains, from the captive fall! 

Sweet mercy, melt the oppressor’s heart— | 
Sufferers are brothers all. 





Let love and truth alone 
Hold human hearts in thrall, | 
That heaven its work at length may own, | 
And men be brothers all, 


Grade Mottoes for Peace Day 


They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn 
war any more.—/saiah 2:4, 

Blessed are the Peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. 
St. Matthew 5:9. 

He shall give His children the bless- 
ing of Peace.-—Psa/ms. 

Blest be the men divine who give us 
Peace. — Thompson. 

Five great enemies to peace inhabit 
with us, viz.: Avarice, ambition, envy, 
anger and pride, and if those enemies 
were to be banished, we should infal- 
libly enjoy perpetual Peace.’’—/etrarch. 

Peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nowned than war.—J/i//on, 

Enlightened public opinion is stron 
than armies.—Lord Palmerston, 

To those of a noble disposition the 
whole world is but one family.—/vom 
the Hindu, 

Peace is the expression of that love 
which is the fulfilling of the law.—-/ope 
Znnocent 111, 

War is the most futile and ferocious of 
iimman follies.—/ohn Hay. 

The rage and violence of public war, 
what is it but a suspension of justice 
among the warring parties?-—//ume, 

War is a most detestable thing. If you 
had seen but one day of war, you would 
pray God you might never see another. 
~-Wellington,. 

I am tired and sick of war, 
is all moonshine. It is only those who 
have neither fired a shot nor heard the 
shrieks and groans of the wounded who 
ery aloud for more blood, more ven- 
geance, more desolation, War is hell. — 
General Sherman, 

In all the history of our Republic we 
have lost less than 15,000 men by foreign 
bullets, We have no enemies and began 
every foreign war ourselves, Every year 
600,000 Americans—4o per cent of all on 
the death list—die needlessly from pre- 
ventable causes, These precious lives, 
many of them of breadwinners, take in 
money value alone $1,000,000,000 every 
year from our Nation's income, These 
600,000 lives are lost by tuberculosis 
(130,000) ; by typhoid (over 30,000); by 
violent deatlhs—homicide, suicide, pre- 
ventable accidents (over 100,000) ; by 
starvation, exposure, poisonous milk, 
foul air, congestion, and other evils 
which money and foresight could have 
prevented, The last new battleship costs 
as much as all that is annualy spent by 
cities, States, and Nation to remove the 
great while plague.—Lucia Ames Mead, 


a. 
i 


ge 


Its glory 


There is nothing good or glorious 
which war has brought forth in human 


| nature which peace may not produce 


more richly and more permanently. 


| When we cease to think of peace as the 


negative of war, and think of war as the 
negative of peace, making war and not 


| peace the exception and interruption of 


human life, making peace and not war 


lthe type and glory of existence, then 


shall shine forth the higher soldiership 
of the higher battles. Then the first 
military spirit and its works shall seem 


‘to be but erude struggles after, and re- 


hearsals for, that higher fight, the fight 
after the cternal facts and their obe- 
dience, the fight against the perpetually 
intrusive lie, which is the richer glory 
of the riper man, The facts of govern- 
ment, the facts of commerce, the tacts otf 
society, the facts of history, the facts of 
man, the facts of God, in these, in the 
perception ‘of their glory, in the obe- 
dience to their compulsion, shall be the 
possibility and promise of the soldier 
statesinan, the soldier scientist, the sol- 
dier philanthropist, the soldier priest, 
the soldier man. ‘‘The sword is beaten 
into the plowshare, the spear into the 
pruning hook.’’ ‘‘The war drum throbs 
no longer, and the battle flays are furled,’’ 
But it is not that the power of fight has 
perished; it is that the battle has gone 
up onto higher ground and into higher 
light. The battle is above the clouds.— 


| Phillips Brooks. 
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Exercises for Peace Day and Memorial Day 


Canada and the United States 
Let politicians talk their fill, 
And papers print what papers will, 
The common folk on either side 
Of the invisible divide— 
Canadian, United States— 
| Are providential working mates. 


Ring in the Larger Heart 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient torms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of lite, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws: 


Ring out false pride in place and }lood, 
The civie slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common Jove of good, 


Kach with a continental task, 

A neighbor's helping hand we ask. 

iach under heavy burdens bent, 

We ask a friend’s encouragement, 
| Kach holding Britain mother-dear, 
| We ask a brother’s loving cheer. 


Ring in the valiant men and free, ’ 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to he. | : 

—TJennyson. | Three thousand miles without a fort 
What confidence does that import! 
(pon the lakes that wash each shore 
There's not a single ship-of-war! 
And now, with amity’s increase, 
A blessed century of peace! 


Peace on the Earth 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious sony of old, 

From angels bending near the earth Both are the heirs of boundless wealth, 
To touch their harps of gold; \nd of a sturdy nation-health, 

“Peace on the earth, gool will fo men, | We both extend our welcoming hands 
From Heaven's all gracious Kings"? Yo honest poor of other lands. 

fhe world in solemn stillness lay The same high hopes of splendid growth 
To hear the angels sing. And world-wide service move us both, 


Still through the cloven skies they come 
Vith peaceful wings unturned, 
And still their heavenly music floats 

©’er all the weary world; 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 
Aud ever o'er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing, 


Now on our lengthened border-line 

| We vive but one glad countersign 

| Be it the same till time shall end 

| This: ‘Who goes there??? ‘'A) friend!’ 
‘‘A friend!’’ 

And let us to all nations prove 

Phat nations can as brothers love, 
Imtos KR. Wells in Youth's Companton, 


For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes ?round the age ot gold ; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. Amen. 

—hK. IT. Sears. 


Song of the Twentieth Century 


“Christ in the Heart, aid [lis love in 
the Nation, is the only cure for the ills 
which threaten us today.!’—/¢x-/’restdent 
/larvison, 

‘Christ in the heart and Ilis love in the 
nation |’? 

Stronger are these than the gun or the 

sword; 
Dawns the new day of 
salvation, 

Cleansed from her sins by the might of 

the Lord. 
Christ in the human heart, 
Teach us the better part, 
Save us from treachery, battle and 
greed ; 
Love be the nation’s word, 
By every people heard, 
Love for lumanity in its great need, 


our country’s 


The Coming Day of Peace 
Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Mine eyes have seen the dawning 
Of a bright and glorious day, 
When the war god's reign of anguish 
Shall fore’er have passed away, 
When the Prince of Peace in beauty 
(er the nations shall hold sway, 
For truth the day must gain, 





Chorus 
Angels of Bethlehem, 
chorus, 
Thrilling our souls by its 
divine; 
Warfare and carnage no more shall rule 


Glory, glory. hallelujah! Glory, glory, sound your glad 
hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! The Prince of 
Peace shall reign, 


Messape 


No more shall mangled corpses 


S ! | battle plai o'er mA, 
irew the cursed battle plain Brightly the star of our Saviour shall 
While the tears of stricken women dating. 


Fall like floods of scalding rain, 
And the nation’s hands are branded 
With the bloody mark of Cain, sk 
lor peace the day must gain. , 


Star of the Prince of Peace, 
Bring to us swift release, 
not our brothers their 
destroy ; 
Lead us to truly pray, 
Show us the higher way, 
Teach us that living for others is joy. 


brothers 


Chorus — 


The plow in peaceful industry 
Shall supersede the sword, 

And the pruning hook the bloody spear, 
For so hath said His word ; 


Flay of our fathers float on in thy glory! 
Always thy red stand for justice and 


While the nations trust for safety law, 
In the banner of the Lord, Kver thy white tell the sweet gospel 
For peace at last must reign. story, 


| Never thy blue in its truth show a flaw, 
And every lustrous star, 
| Shine from thy folds afar, 
Over a people united and free ; 
Guarding this flag above, 
Keep us, O God of love, 
oval to country, to manhood and 
Thee. 


Chorus — 


Give Peace Again 


© God of Love, O King of Peace, 

Make wars throughout the world to cease. 
The wrath of sinful men restrain, 

Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


—lizabeth Liovd, 
The Call to the Colors 


| On the blood-watered soil of the Balkans 
A Bulgar les clenched with a Turk, 
And the task of the cannon and rifle 
: a | Will be finished by fist and by dirk. 
Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? | and the last ne mean oo Ae rattle 
Where rest but on Thy faithful word? | Of death bids the enmity cease— 
None ever called on Thee in vain, | | Is it a call to the banners of battle, 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! | Oracall to the banners of peace? 
} 
Where saints and angels dwell above, | In the purlieus of sin-befogged cities, 
All hearts are kind in holy love; | Slow tood of neglect and of pest, 
Oh, bind us in that heavenly chain. IIlow many a mother lies dying, 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! With tomorrow’s pale scourge at her 
—H. W. Baker. breast | 


Remember, Lord, Thy works of old, 
The wonders that our fathers told; ° 
Remember not our sins’ dark stain. 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


And the bread ery that serves for the 
| prattle 


Of orphans— (oh, when shall it cease?) | 


Does it call to the banners of battle, 
Or call to the colors of peace? 


/T hear from my window this morning 
Phe shout of a soldiering boy ; 


And a note in Ins proud pleasure wounds | 


ine 
With a grief that is presaged by joy. 
I hear not the druim’s noisy rattle 
lor the groan of one hero’s release ; 
Is it a call to the banners of battle, 
Or a call to the colors of peace? 


_O ve of the God-given voices, 
My poets of whom [ am proud, 
Who sing of the true and the real 
Wheu illusions are dazzling the crowd: 
Go, turn men from wolves and from 
cattle, 
Till Love be one Golden Fleece, 
Oh, call us no more unto battle, 
But call to the colors of Peace 


Tubal Cain 


Old ‘Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when earth was youny 3 
By the fierce red light of his furnace 
bright, 
The strokes of his hammer rung: 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out) in 
showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 


scarlet 


And he sang—-*‘ Hurrah for my handi- | 


work ! 
Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 


Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them 


well, 
For he shall be king and lord!"’ 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As hé wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed fora strong steel 
blade, 
As the crown of his desire; 
And he made them weapons sharp and 
strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee; 
And they gave him gifts of pearls and 
gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang—' Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew! 
Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 
And hurrah for the metal true!’’ 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 
Kre the setting of the sun; 
; And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
Kor the evil he had done: 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind, 
That the land was red with the blood they 
shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said, ‘‘Alas! that I ever made, 
Or that skill of ;mine should plan, 
The spear and the sword for men whose 
oy 
Is to slay their fellow-man!’’ 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, | 
And his furnace smouldered low. 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang—‘‘Hurrah for my handi- 
work !”’ 
And the red sparks lit the air; 
‘*Not alone for the blade was the bright 
steel made,’’ 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 





| 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands ; 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on 
the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands; 
And sang—‘‘ Hurrah for Tubal Cain! 
Our staunch good friend is he; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough, 
To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord; 
Though we may thank him for the 
plough, 
We'l! not forget the sword !’’ 








—Charles Mackay. 


| America! America! 


| 
By Sarah Margaret Cannon 


| NoTr:—This very original and pleasing 4, 

| rangement of new words to a part of the 
| tune of our national hymn willl be a suitable a“. 
| ercise for many an occasion, In May it Will fing 
) a place in a Memorial Day program; or in June 
|} on a Flag Day. s 


All (singing to tune of 
‘*America,’’ the national 
thee I sing'’)— 


Words jy 
hiymn, * 6f 


Americal America! 


First Child (singing to tune “My 


‘country, plis of thee, land of the noble 
| free’’)—- 


The Jand that gave ime birth, 
The pride of all the earth — 
All (as before) — 
America! America! 
Second Child (same as first child)— 
The homeland of the brave, 
The land we died to save- 
All (as before) — 
America! America! 
Third Child 
child) — 
The country of the free — 
The stars and stripes for me!-- 


(same as first and second 


All (as before, ete.) — 
America! America! 
Fourth Child (same as first, second and 
third child, ete.)-- 
A nation bold and true—- 
The red, white and the blue! 


Al— 
America! America! 
Vifth Child— 
Land of our noble sires, 
Altar of freedom’s fires— 


All— 
America! America! 
Sixth Child— 


Honor thy right divine, 
Glory for thee and thine — 


All— 
America! America! 
Seventh Child— 


The monarch of the sea, 
The land of liberty—- 


All— 
America! America! 
Kighth Child— 
Tis, everywhere I roam, 
My country and my home-— 
All— 
America! America! 


Four Soldier Boys 


This short exercise may be given by four little 


| boys with soldiers’ caps and capes. Kach bears 


a smail flag, All march into drum heats and 
stand in line. 
First Soldier— 


An honest soldier I would be 
And serve my country, grand and free. 
Pll fight for truth, be good and great, 


| I'll bravely march and fear no fate. 


All (waving flags) — 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Wave, flags, ware! 
Wave for the soldier who is trne al 
brave ! 


Second Soldier— 
A loving soldier I would be, é 
And serve my country, grand and free. 
Loving God and loving man, 
I'll always do the best [I can. 


All— 
aval 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Wave, flags, vaio 
Wave for this country and our sol 
brave! 


Third Soldier— 
A soldier brave I’1l try to be, f 
And serve my country grand and tm 
In dangers I’11 be brave and true, 
This for my country I will do. 





All— 
ve! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Wave, flags, vie 
Wave for the country and ours 
brave! 
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Memorial Day Exercises and Music 


Fourth Soldier— 
The best of soldiers we will be, 
\nd serve Our country, yvrand and free, 
qonest, loving, brave and true, 
Oh, much for our country we can do! 


All (marching out)— 

fqurab! Hurrah! Wave, flags, wave! 

wave for the country and our soldiers 
brave ! 


Decoration Day 


Yes, scatter flowers above the graves 
Where the nation’s dead are sleeping, 
To tell that comrades, lett behind, 
Their memories yreen are keeping. 
‘Tismany a year since they marched 
forth, 
Ml the battle’s perils braving, 
And many a year above their praves 
Has the long green grass been waving. 


Yes, scatter the flowers—’tis a kindly 
thouglit-— 
Pale lilies and fair red roses, 
With lavish hands o'er the yraves where 
each 
Brave soldier in peace reposes. 
Jong years have passed since they sank 
to rest, 
‘Mid a nation’s bitter mourning, 
But their faithful comrades, year by year, 
Bring flowers tor their graves’ adorning. 


But far away upon hill and plain, 
Nameless, forgotten, are lyiny 
The bones of many who bravely fought, 
In their country’s service dying. 
But though their grayes are unknown, 
unsought, 
Our dear Jord covers them over 
With the sweetest flowers and the yreen- 
est grass, 
And blossoms of scented clover. 


instead of the muffled beat of 
drums, 
Its saddening memories bringing, 
The only sound that the silence breaks 
Is the note of some wild bird singing ; 
Ora rush of timid, rapid feet, 
As the wild gray rabbit passes, 
Or the drowsy hum of the honey bee 


Asit flits among the grasses. 


And 


but peacefully still at rest they lie, 
Aud littie it matters whether 
Alone they sleep in their 
graves, 
Or in churchyards close together; 
Fora prateful country in its heart 
Is fresh their memory keeping ; 
$o, scatter flowers with generous hand 
Where a nation’s dead are slecping. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


nameless 


. 


Memorial Day 


Bring your wreaths and garlands fair, 
Strew the roses ’round, 
For a hero’s sleeping there 
Under every mound, 
leave the flag they held so dear 
For their history, 
Flowers for love—perhaps, a tear 
For a memory. 


Ah, their coats were briglt and blue 
Ina yallant row, 

And their hearts were light and true— 
Fifty years ago; 

And their shibboleth was Right, 
Their reliance Kaith, 

When the long line passed from sight 
Marching oa to death. 


Gettysburg and Malvern Hill— 
Oh, the fights they made! 

Wilderness and Chancellorsville, 
Oh, the price they paid! 

Oh, the lesson that they taught, 
And the strength they gave, 

And the flaring fields they fouglit, 
And the nameless grave. 


Come away; they are not dead 
_ Whose renown is fair— 
14 nation bows its head 
tt In a hallowed prayer ; 
of Heroes, who didst fill 
Them with purpose pure, 
av their souls be with us still, 
May their strength endure !"’ 


— The Independent. 





| Some Ideas for Memorial Day 


| Programs 
By Sarah J. Schuster 


» Among the special days in the school 
year Memorial Day presents itself as par- 
ticularly adaptable to impressive exer- 
cises which may bring lessons of patri- 
otism and good citizenship. The story 
of the soldier who died in battle, as well 
as the presence of the:'veteran who sur- 
vived the hardships and dangers ot war, 
cannot fail to arouse the children to 
higiier ideals of service for their country. 

Several suggestions which I gleaned 
from various programs presented in the 
Chicago Public Schools last year may 
| prove helptul to teachers when special 
| Memorial Day programs await their 
i attention. 

In two of the schools I visited veteran 
soldiers had been invited to come and 
laddress the children, Every boy in the 
audience straightened up and enthusias- 
tically clapped his hands when the old 
soldier was escorted to the platform. 
| Kvery child listened with eager interest 
when the old man told the story of the 
heroes of the Civil War. 

At the end of the veteran’s address an 
elylith yrade boy came to the platform 
aud, amid cheers of approval from his 
school fellows, presented the soldier 
with a large bunch of roses. In the 
Chicago schools each child is asked to 
| britig flowers as a tribute of love for the 
| honored dead of the Civil War. These 
flowers in one school were brought to 
the schoolroom, which they decorated 
until the children left for the assembly 
hall when they were collected by two 
men from the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. In another school a large long table 
had been placed in the corridor tor the 
flowers, and a beautiful tribute it was. 

Decorations for Memorial Day exer- 
cises shoutd be given great attention, 
Dignity was the one essential in orna- 
mentation in the schools which I visited. 
In one large hall the sole feature of dec- 
oration was a bouquet of a dozen and a 
halt rather sina] flags in a holder on the 
piano, This simple ornamentation was 
strikingly impressive. In another school 
hall L found two immense flags draping 
the door at the rear of the plattorm. In 
the front of the room hung a beautiful 
; picture of St. Gauden’s Lincoln adorned 
with two small flags. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

After the children of the primary 
yrades have been dismissed from their 
exercises held during the first half ot 
the afternoon, the pupils of the higher 
| yrades may march to the assembly hall 
to the tune of ‘‘ While We Were March- 
| ing Through Georgia.’’ 
head the procession, the taller carrying 
a silk flay. These boys proceed to the 








platform and remain standing while the | 


| others take their places in the audience. 


As the last child reaches his place, be- | 


fore the children are seated, the leader 
‘grounds his flag while the boy at his 
side declaiins:— 

| ‘Captain —— of the Grand Army of 





the Republic, Miss , our esteemed 


| 
and 


jour flag.’? The school salutes 
recites :— 

‘IT pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the Republic for which it stands: One 


| Nation, indivisible, with Liberty and 





Two large boys | 


principal of this school, beloved teachers, | 
and you, my school-mates, let us salute | 


| essay on ‘The Origin of Memorial Day.’’ 
Kew children know the story of the 
| Southern women setting apart a day to 
| decorate the graves of their fallen heroes. 
The beautiful thought that they did not 
pass the graves of the boys of the North 
| who happened to be buried among the 
| boys of the gray cannot fail to touch the 
child’s heart with sympathy. A little 
research work on the part of a child will 
| enable him to follow up the story of how 
state after state took up the plan until 
May 30 was set aside, on the motion of 
General Logan of the Grand Army of the 
Republic for a national Memorial Day. 
The fact that Francis Miles Finch gained 
| inspiration from the deeds of the Southern 
women for his beautiful poem, ‘* The 
Blue and the Gray,’’ should also be 
meutioned, 

The recitation ‘‘The Blue and 
Gray’? may appropriately follow. 

The song ‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’? may now be sung, preceded 
by a word as to the composer, and wi 
condition under which the hymn was 
written, 

‘*Decoration Day’? by Longfellow may 
follow tor the next recitation. 





the 


Now may come toasts by four boys in | 


| unison, The difeulty in getting echil- 
dren to recite in unison can be overcome 


Dblackboard, marking the places lor paus- 


The teacher reads the selection first and 
then rereads with the children 
times. I have marked the pauses in the 
toasts. A leader ought to be appointed 
who is to begin all sentences, the other 
children relying on him as a guide, 

To Our Dead Soldiers: 


valiant hearts | who for Columbia 
died, | whether free-born | or slaves, | 
Lying in dreamless slumber |side by 
side | within your silent graves; | 
wear a glory in our memory | no 
knight or king | could wear; | 


oO! 





Ye 


| free the shackles of despair. 


Sleep softly on, | beneath the blue of 
Heaven, | O million soldier braves! | 
Blossoms and tears | for you today | are 
given | who lie in lowly graves; | 
For us | you took the messengers of pain 
into your noble breasts, | 
For us| ye sank upon the battle-plain | 
to lie in dreaimless rest. 
Zo the Grand cAlrmy of the Republic: 
‘*To have been soldiers | in the cause of 
} our country | and fought its battles, | won 
| its victories, | and perpetuated its re- 
i nown’| and to be recognized as:such | is 
| the grandest insignia of lite.’’ 
Jo the Women’s Relief Corps: 
‘Patriotic menu | do not exist 
| Jand | where patriotic women | do 
exist. | Patriotism | is learned at home | 
and from the modlhers."? 





1th ot 


Zo slmerica: 

“The generations of great men | shall 
come and go, | the greatness | shall be 
| forgotten today, | and the glories of this 
noon | shall vanish before tomorrow's 
sun; | but America | shall not perish, | 
but endure | while the spirit of our 
fathers | animates their sons.’’ 

If teachers will take the trouble to go 


| to the public libraries they may find 


magazines published at the time of the 
war that contain some wonderful stories. 
Select one to be read. 

















Justice for all.” The closing song may be ‘The Star- 
Next a seventh grade boy may read an , Spangied Banner."* 
Memorial Day Song 
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Ked, white and blue for ev - er Float o’er the true and brave, 


if the teacher puts the selection upon the | 
Ing before the children attemptto learn. | 


several | 


Vor, al! | your mighty mission | was to | 


Het 


' A Group of Memorial Day Poems 


By Lilian M. Jones, Primary Teacher, 
Belleville, N. J. 
OUR FLAG 

Our flag is red and white and blue, 
I know some more about it too. 
The red says: ** Love!’ 

The blue: ‘‘ Be true!l”’ 
The white: ‘Be pure 

In all you do!”?’ 
Now this is all I have to tell 
About the flag we love so well, 


KEEPING MEMORIAL DAY 


A small girlhas a still smaller one by the hand 
whom she partially addresses, 


I’ve dressed you in a sash, my dear, 
Of red, and white, and blue, 

In honor of the soldiers 
Who were so brave and true, 


My teacher says ’tis Mem’ry Day, 
In honor of the dead, 

**Seatter flowers upon their graves,’’ 
Is what my teacher said. 


But we haven’t any flowers yet 
In our varden bed, 

So T have dressed vou up, my dear, 
In these colors instead, 


And every time I look at you 
Throughout the whole day's play, 

I'll think of the poor dead soldiers, 
And keep Memorial Day, 


WHY THEY MARCH 


‘* There is no school tomorrow,’' 
Our teacher said today, 
Tomorrow is the Thirtieth, 
And that's Memorial Day. 


The soldiers will be marching 
With banners waving pay, 
And crowds will go to see them 

Upon Memorial Day. 


My mother told me why they march, 
And why the banners wave ; 

They're going to lay sweet flowers 
Upon each soldier's grave, 


What Can Children Do? 
First— 
What can the little children cdo, 
When Decoration Day is here, 
To show their love for soldiers brave 
Who, fighting for their country, gave 
The life that was to them so dear? 
Second— 
We'll bring the lovely flowers of spring! 
That in the fields and gardens prow, 
And on the soldiers’ graves today 
Our garlands we will gladly lay, 
Our loving thoughts of them to show. 
Third— 
We? ll raise? aloft the ‘stars and stripes’? 
On this Memorial Day, tu show 
We honor those who for it bled,— 
Some now are living, many dead, 
For this was many years apo. 


Fourth— 
We'll sing our patriotic songs; 
We'll truly sing with heart and voice, 
And to our country we'll be true, 
And honor our ‘red, white, and blue,’ 
And in our freedom we'll rejoice. 


(All sing some patriotic sony.) 


1. Showing flowers, » Raising flag. 


Memorial Day 
Not costly domes, tor marble towers, 
Shall mark where trieudship comes to 
weeps 
Let clustering vines and fragrant flowers 
Tell where the nation’s heroes sleep, 


They rest in many a shaded vale, 
By and beneath the sounding sea; 
The forest winds their requiem wail, 
The glorious sons of liberty! 


They merit all our hearts can give; 
Our praises and our love they claim; 
Long shall their precious names survive, 
Held sacred by immortal fame, 


Blest be the land for which they fought, — 
The land where Vreedom’s banners 
wave ; 
The Jand by blood and treasure bought, 
Where dwell the tree, where sleep the 
| brave, 


| —Samucl ~rancs Smiulh, 
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Mother’s Day 


The idea of a National Mother’s Day 


The mind that ocean's secrets knows, 
Perfumes the lily, paints the rose, 
That counts each star that shines above, 











of love for mother. 


The best monument that children can 





A mother, 
A mother’s love—how sweet the name! 
What is a mother’s love? 
A noble, pure and tender flame | 
Enkindled from above. | 
To bless a heart of earthly mould, | 
The warmest love that can grow old— 
That is a mother’s love. 
—/. Montgomery. 


The mother in her office holds the key — | 

Of the soul; and she it is who stamps , J 
the coin 

Of character, and makes the being, who 
would be a savaye 

But for her gentle cares,a Christian man,— 

Then crown her Queen of the World! 

—Old Play. 


Oh, shouldst thou travel near or far, 
From pole to pole or star to star, 








A mother’s prayer will go with thee. 






thy days may be long upon the land 


Bible, 






| A holy place is the hearthstone, 


| Where mothers, sires, and sisters dear, 


A holy place is the hearthstone, 


| 
| A holy place is the hearthstone, 


Where the cradle of our infancy 


A holy place is the hearthstone, 


Or this broad earth, on land or sea, Go glancing in shade and sunshine 


Honor thy father and thy mother, that | A holy place is the hearthstone, 


A holy place is the heartlistone, 
Where manhood has settled down, 
With blessings blooming round him. 








That thrills when the future chimes, 
Mother with hands toil-lhardened, 
Mother in pearls and ‘lace, 





—Margaret E. Sangster. | 


Holy Place | 


Where loved ones are gathered round, 


And brothers and friends are found. 


Home’s innermost shrine is there, 
«aden with blessed benison 
And hallowed by loving prayer. 


What clustering joys abide, 


Was rocked by a mother’s side. 


Where childhood’s pattering teet 





To the music of pleasure’s beat. 


Where the youths have wooed aud won, 


which the Lord thy God giveth thee.-- | And wed and gone to the battle 


| 
| 
Of life with full armor on, | 


Have You Written to Mother? 


With wistful glance at parting ; 
Don’t you remember how the tears 
Were in her soft eyes starting? 


Have you forgotten how her arm 
Stole round you to caress you? 

Ilave you forgotten those low words: 
‘‘Good-by, my son, God bless you?’’ 


Oh! do not wrong her patient love, 
Save God’s, there is no other 

So faithful through all mists of sin; 
Fear not to write to mother, 


Tell her how hard it is to walk, 
As walked the Master, lowly, 


Suggestions and Selections for Mother’s Day 


| And then through bitter, falling tears 
And sighs you may not smotiier, . 
You will remember when too late 











There are letters giving promises of 
| 3 P 8 § 
profits on his ‘‘spees.’’ 


| But he tosses all the litter by, forgets the 


But whenever in his duties as the rusl- 
ing moments fly 

That faded little envelope smiles up to 
meet his eye, 

He turns again to labor with a strouget, 
truer brain. 

From thinking on what mother 
from up in Maine. 


wrote 


Through all the day he dictates brisk 
replies, 
To his amanuensis at ‘his side,— : 
The curt and stern demand, and, bust 
ness lies, — 
The doubting man cajoled, aud threat 





Tell her how hard it is to keep 
A man’s life pure and holy. | 

Tell her to keep the lamp of prayer 
A light, a beacon burning ; 

Whose beams shall reach you far away, 
Shall lure your soul returning. 





| Tell her you love her déarly still, 


| 
For fear some sad tomorrow 
Shall bear away the listening soul, 
And leave you lost in sorrow ; | 


defied, 


And then at dusk when all are gone, be 
drops his worldly mask 

And takes his pen and lovingly petforms 
a welcome task; 

For never shall the ‘clicking type “ 
shortened scrawl, profane 

The message to the dear old home 
there in Mantiie. 


—Holman £. Day in Lewiston Jouritl. 


up 
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honor of the mothers of our land. Hast t] Sa ee ‘heaven , “ay, we go to meet by the hearthstone wee ig a lads es akes, es 
Many schvolrooms celebrate Mother's get ei ‘rn tenis teins sania | Of our Father’s house above. eben y Leena eaeeer, paper 
Day with programs of recitations and | ‘Then mayst thou speak of a mother’s Nobody listens to childish woes, ph : 
me It ' is for such a ied. the ma- love. “God Bless My Mother” : Which kisses only smother ; white dt 
terial on this page is provided. ; : me ; Dasara: : : : a Nobody’s pained by naughty blows How 1 
Beautiful pictures of the mother in There is not a grand inspiring thought, A little child with flaxen hair, Nobody—only mother. ’ yeulo 
the midst of home life may be found in | There is not a truth by wisdom taught, And sunlit eyes so sweet and fair, white d 
literature. Among these may be men- | There is not a feeling pure and high, Who kneels when twilight darkens all, Nobody knows of the sleepless care and is € 
tioned scenes from ‘Little Women’? | That may not be read in a mother’s eye. And from those loving lips there fall Bestowed on baby brother, lady 
and ‘Little _Men,’’ ‘Mother Carey's | youth fades; love droops; the leaves of oie re paid a 9 p one i er knows of the tender prayer, mone 
C hickens (W iggin) aud Kathleen Nor- friendship tall, od bless—God bless my mother Nobody—only mother. enter Tig 
ris’s ‘‘Mother. | A mother’s secret hope outlives them all. ; ife’s 1 alana ss 3 of the lessons Welco 
Appropriate songs arc: ] A youth upon life’s threshold wide, Nobody knows of the lessons tauyht Witl 
In ‘*Good Old Songs : Vol. I (Price O. W. Flolmes. Who leaves a gentle motlier’s side, Of loving one another ; Loud ¢ 
» ’ ° . : . ° . A Pt ; ; fc ° y . 
$1.00) ,— ‘‘Always Keep a Smile for Many an eminent man in the zenith of Yet keeps enshrined within his breast Nobody knows of the’ patience sought, Flov 
Mother;’? ‘Sweet Are the Songs My | his fame is regarded as the product of Her words of warning—still the best ; Nobody—only mother. Ml th 
Mother Has Sung Me;"? ‘‘Songs My | seme party or system, but when the label And whispers when temptation tries: Nol or : Welco 
Mother Loved to Sing."’ grows dim and disappears, there stands God bless—God bless my mother! Nobody knows of the anxious fears They | 
In ‘*War Songs’’ (Price 50 cents) ,— | out in the life the deeply graven name, ti ilhies tia teil dente ee sh est darlings may not weather (sey | 
‘‘Tust Before the Battle, Mother 19 $61V lio | Mother,’’ perhaps all unknown to the lace dilate te ova ee ee _ soe ve ag life in after years, Lad 
Will Care for Mother Now?’ crowd which appleuds her son, | hind Gees ye ss di inp ss , Nobody knows—but mother, a 
‘ . 3 icra oc 1 - b —¢ == ; dy 
‘ In ‘ Home Songs’? (Price 50. 1 tts) .-- : ; Hears words of light that led aright, Nobody kneels at the throne above Heai 
ane Se ee ee | The White Carnation And prays with reverential brow: ; ot gnc the Heavenly Father Soot 
‘*Dreamin ome aud Mother, ; : oc me a 5 vey? for the s test vift—: iia wee 
ron “Old Time Song Hits’? (Price 50, Here's to the white carnation, God bless—God bless my mother! ed apse gift—a mother’s love: And 
: 50 | ‘ I y can but mother. Lad 
cents), —“My Trundle Bed.”’ Sturdy and spicy and sweet, ’ " “sia 
Use an abundance of flowers in the | Wafting a breath of pertume The Little Star’s Song oy 
decorations and hang on the walls ap- | On the stony way of the street ; Out of the wiadow far. miles aw 7 = lady | 
A propriate pictures including several | Bringing a freight of gladness Many, oh on ties eines I fe With Love : From Mother Whom 
; Madonuas Wherever the breezes blow; Th dderedierepy’ 4 ‘eeptliiegare There’s a Jette : Que: 
\ S. | pag nace Aepsleaiee : rey smile at the children long weary rere’s a letter on the bottom of the pile ; 
Here's to the white carnation , 5 env aa fi ‘ ; for ye 
Sea a Ma a elie ’ with play, Its envelope a faded yellow brown, oy 0 
Quotations for Roll Call ais 4 9 ° And resting iu mothers’ aris sleepily ; It has traveled to the city mlauy a mile, 1 Puc 
st 1 ae This is the flower for mother, And one little star of the shining throng And the postmark names a little u- ge 
Though other beautiful things in life : : ; Sings them this littl > known town Whom w 
come by twos and threes, by dozens and a wae bey popeened . eK Q ee ee a? ; ; May 
hundreds—plenty of roses, stars, sunsets, Wi colle go rr mes ig ‘© little earth-child, so far, far away, But the hurried man of business pushes Childre 
rainbows, brothers and sisters, aunts and Wear it 4a Ave ats Sani Bay. Now twilight has come and the close of all the others by, Little ye 
cousins, there is only one mother in Blaned to tl nr at’ 3 el the day, And on the scrawly characters lie turns a sNoddit 
all the wide world.—Aale Douglas Wear it in an rapeseed. ; And it’s slumber-time, sleepy-time, end glistening eye, : Daisies 1 
Wiggin. ce elt ¢ orsage, of all play. He forgets the cares of commerce and his ach 
oe Kor her that you love so well play ; ‘ Kach a 
Other folks can love you, but only Siti 1 he dark 1 austows schemes for getn, Daisies 
. cS Ce fe you, y ‘ ? , ‘*We play in the dark, and you play in | The while ads whe or wri onl 
your mother understands. She works For mother in lowly cabin, As light seated iit ints Ray a tata Whom sh 
for you, looks after you, loves you; tor- Or mother in palace hall, But we have no mother to snuggle us. ee Spring 
gives you anything you may do, and Is ney the e's a tight, There are quirks and scratchy quavers of Ca 
then the only sad thing she ever does to ‘ nd ever the best of all. | To hush us to sleep and to kiss us good- the pen An 
you is to die and leave you.—Vlon In travail and pain she bore us, night Where it struggled in the fingers old : 
//utton. In laughter and love she nursed, | i uaa (Bird, 
All the eloquence, the poetry of all | a pessidh per r papcrse i a mother | ‘* From far, far away, up here in the blue | There are places that he has to read again Bird— 
the languages of men, all the art of | sec. oe other wee stars, I am sinyiny to eel on, to find what mother ae ; 
painter's: brush and sculptor’s chisel; all | ‘Tired and wan too often, An fost over all I shall keep the night | nen a 
that music has ever told—the whole is Weary and weak at times, as ps on “ici ae ee | There are letters ——— : MUS, 
eect te tage ning Ber seit De een eee Podge : through. There are letters on itis table that en Whom w 
mut a vain striving toward the expression ut always full of the courage —Arthur Wallace Peach. | close some bouncing checks; hitter 


I'ma hay 
In the su 


raise to the mother’s memory is thatofal aso ye nvgic eee l 

clean, upright life, such as she would er light Proton 3 —? Pray may I ask you, worthy lad, golden rain, ; _ _ 

lave rejoiced to see her child live. ee ee a Whose sinile no care can smother, Until he reads what mother writes from - 

The fairest word on earth that’s heard, So here’s to the white carnation, — busy i eine round nae sa tiliaaenitd ad 

On human lips the fairest word, Wear it on Mother's Day ; said padbaiueianeeidadanaanal At last he finds ‘with love—we all are Telling 
Is mother. Flower that blooms for mother, You are fast forgetting, aren't you, quite well,” But the 

To whom such name shall once belong, NW Insome, gallant and gay. How fast the weeks wont flying ; , And softly lays the homely letter dow. Come 

High honor hers her whole lite long, l‘lower of a perfect sweetness, And that a little, blotted sheet, ' And dashes at his headlong tasks pell- ‘ 
A mother, vrewer for but and hall, Unanswered still is lying? mell, 

But all her earthly joys are o’er, Here's to the white carnation, Once more the busy, anxious man of 

Who is and then who is no more And to mother—our best of all. | Don’t you remember how she stood, town. 
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Choosing a Queen of the May 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
(CHARACTERS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Lady Spring May 
Bird Bee Butterfly 
May Queen Children 


the children may carry hoops covered 
yith paper flowers. Lady Spring wears 
awhite dress covered with flowers. May 
years a pink dress, pink ribbons on her 
tir. The Bird wears a blue suit, blue 
per face with peaked bill, and wings. 
The Bee wears a black suit, yellow sash, 
black and yellow wings. Butterfly, 
yhite dress, white wings, or yellow dress, 
yellow wings. The May Queen wears a 





white dress, carries a basket of flowers | 
and is crowned with a wreath. 
lady Spring enters and sits on raised 
platform. Children with flower-loops 
eter right and left. They recite :— 
Welcome, welcome, Lady Spring, 
With your smile and laughter, 
Joud and sweet the woodlands ring, 
Flowers follow after. 
Ml the fairies in the wood 
Welcome sweet Spring, as they should! | 
(They sing to tune ‘‘ Lightly Row:’’)— | 
lady Spring, Lady Spring, 
Birds and butterflies will bring ; 
lady Spring, Lady Spring, 
Hear the robins sing. 
Soon we’ll welcome merry May, 
And enjoy our holiday, 
lady Spring, Lady Spring, | 
Hear the robins sing! | 
lady Spring— | 


Whom will you choose for your May | 
Queen, 

for your rollicking, laughing May | 
Queen? 


The hour is coming, do not delay ; 
Whom will you choose for your Oueen of | 
May? 
Children— 
Little yellow daisies, 
Nodding as you pass,— 
Daisies white with hearts of vold, 
Kach a dainty lass— 
Daisies, Whisper to us, pray, 
Whom shall we choose for Queen of May? | 
Spring— 
Call the Bird and Butterfly 
And the Bee a-buzzing by. 
(Bird, Bee and Butterfly enter.) 
Bird— > - eset 
Iheard your call, sweet Lady Spring, 
For in the woods I love to sing, 
But this, dear Spring, I cannot say, 
Whom we shall crown for Queen of May! | 
Butterfl y— | 
I'ma happy butterfly, 
Inthe sun I flutter by, 
Bul, Lady Spring, U cannot say 
Whom I would choose for Queen of May! 
Bee— 
I buzz among the sweet red clover, 
Telling my love there, over and over, | 
Kut the Queen I can’t discover, 


| 
| 





The Queen 





and all, with their hoops, circle round, 
reciting :—) 
Hail, hail, to the Queen of May! 


| Crown 


Come, choose the Queen of the May! May-pole,) 


of the May 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


(Enter May. Children recite :)— 
Merry May, merry May, 
Tell us whom to crown today ; 
The air is full of sweet perfume, 
Everywhere the flowers bloom ; 
Merry May, we sing and say, 
Whom shall we crown for Queen of May? 
May— 
I came a-tripping o’er the hills, 
And waked the sleeping daffodils ; 
I saw sweet April passing by, 


VirGiIniA BAKER 


. 


7 ere 


~ 


2. My win -dow ev - ’ry 





And I called to her goodby ; ceca ee eae ecdis eee ” 

Among birds and flowers and butterflics “e — a opp 8 Spee amaembes | oa — meas oon 
i 2 EO | 

I know whom to choose for Queen of the uv ~~ ' oO 
May | With dra-per - y so snow-y white, And pil-lows at my head, 

All-— And dust my bed-stead care- ful - ly, My ta - ble and my chair. 
Welcome merry, merry May, | Then sheets and cov- er - let I spread All sipooth-ly for the night. 
Piaget seas db Nore: —This little song is intended for use with the paper cutting exercises on page 13 
Where the May Queen’s seen | 


May (sits by Lady Spring) — 
I saw the daintiest little lass | 
Sitting in the meadow- grass, My heart is like a fountain true 
Violets shone out in her eyes, | That flows and flows with love to you 
Poppy blooms her cheeks surprised, | As sings the lark upon the tree, 

Go, Bird and Butterfly and Bee, | So sings my heart, dear love, to thee. 
Bring the May Queen here to me! 


An Old English Song 


mine. 


Timely Entertainment Features for the Schoolroom 
| My Bedroom 


ee OO SN BEES a SE 
—— | ———— = 
—~———————— 7 oe 


1. This is the room in which I sleep, Look at my pret- ty bed, 
day 
3. My lit - tle mat~-tress then I turn, And shake my pil - lows light; 





‘And it’s, oh, sweet, sweet! and mother | 


‘Bird, and Bee and Butterfly go out 
tor May {juees.) There’s not a rose, whiere’er I seek, 
Children— As lovely as my mother’s cheek. 
Who will crown the Queen of May Ihere’s not a comb of honey-hee, 
In the merry spring? ; | So sweet as mother is to me. 
Who will crown the Queen of May And it’s, ol, sweet, sweet! and mother 
While the flower-bells ring? | mine, 











Winding the May Pole 


Lady Spring— 
I will crown the Queen of May, 


| You are my sceptre, crown and all. 
Bring your garlands here today. 


| Kor all her robes of royal blue, 

More fair your face with cyes sv true. 

And it’s, oh, sweet, sweet! and 
mine, 


(May Queen enters, Spring crowns her, 


! Ten thousand parks where deer run, 
Ten thousand roses in the sun, 

Ten tyousand pearls beneath the sea, 
My mother more precious is to me, 


Hail, haii, to the May Queen today ! 

her with lilies and daffydown- 
dillics, 

Crown her the Queen of the May ! 

the winding ol 


(Now may follow 


| mine. 








Children with Flower Wreaths 


The Queen has sceptre, crown, and bell; 


nother | 


| intensely interested in Mrs, 
And it’s, oli, sweet, sweet! and mother 
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I raise, To let my _ bed - ding air; 





Onward, Christian Sir Knights 
| By Sallie S. Robson 


Tune; “Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
Onward, onward, Sir Kniylits, 
Onward every day, 
With your banners flying, 
Ready for the fray. 
Bayonets all gleaminy, 
Shields both great and strong, 
Hearts se true and @eady, 
Now to fight the wrong. 


‘horus— 


~ 


Onward, Christian Sir Kuights, 
Praying every day ; 

Christ, your gracious Captain, 
Guide you all the way. 


Strong the foes you must fight, 
Foes 1n your own hearts, 
Hlse they will destroy you 
With their dreadful darts ; 
idleness is sinful, 
Anger but depraves, 
Iynorance brings darkness, 
Kvery mind enslaves, 


Chorus— 


Fierce will be the strugyle, 
When, so well-loved, sin 
Lurks within your stronghold, 
Firm entrenched within; 

Bayonets, strike quickly, 
Shield, protect it not, 
Peace comes with victory, 
Pain now all forgot, 


Chorus— 


With these evils routed, 
Love and peace and joy 
low into the clean heart 
Of each knightly boy ; 
Fearless, then, press forward, 
I[earts, new courage take, 
God, our great Commander, 
Will you ne’er forsake, 


Chorus— 


KDITOR’S NOTE: These words were written 
for the author's class of boys who had become 
Milner’s “Kuights 
of Today.” ‘They begged Mrs, Robsou to send 
theirsonug to this magazine that others might 
share it. We feel sure that many teachers will 
enjoy it and make use of it, 














For My Country 






I ought to love my country, 

‘The land in which I live; 
Yes, Lam very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give. 








For if | love my country, 
l'll try to be a man 

My country may be proud of; 

And 1f I try, I can. 












She wants men brave and noble, 

She needs men brave and kind; 
My country needs that I shoutd be 
The best wan she can find. 








Good Company 


“L'il try !?? is a soldier, 
“IT willl’’ is a king ; 
Be sure they are near 
When the school-bells ring. 











When the school-days are over, 
And boys are meu, 

‘I'll try’? and ‘I will’ 
Are good triends then, 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 















We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


WHAT POEMS DO YOU WANT ON THIS PAGE? 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
from your selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much apprectated, not alone by those who send tn their requests, but by all who have 
the privilege of reading these desired and therefore destrable poems. 
PAGE, Normal Iustructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N.Y. 


Send in your requests. 


There are many who have in 
It ts espectally to provide these that we 


Address EDITOR POETRY 


We will make up the page 

















































































Bingen on the Rhine 


A soldier ol 
Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nuyssing, there 
was dearth of woiman’s tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, while 
his life-blood ebbed away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to hear 
what he might say. 

The dying soldier faltered, as he 
that comrade’s hand, 

And he said, ‘‘I never more shall see my 
own, my native land; 

Take a message, and a token, to 
distant friends of mine, 

For I was born at Bingen—at Bingen on 
the Rhine! 


the Legion lay dying in 


took 


some 


‘Tell my brother@and companions, when 
they meet and crowd around 

To hear my mournful story in the pleasant 
vineyard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and 
when the day was done, 


neath the setting sun. 

And ’midst the dead and dying, were 
some grown old in wars, 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts 
the last of many scars: 

But some were young—and suddenly be- 
held lite’s morn decline; 


— 





Binyen on the Rhine! 


‘*Tell my mother that her other sons 
shall comtort her old aye, 
And I was aye a truant bird, that thought 


his home a cage: 


a child 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell 
of struggles fierce and wild; 

And when he died, and left us to divide 
his scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but 
kept my father’s sword, 

And with boyish love I lung it where 

the bright ligt used to shine, 

the cottage-wall at Bingen—calim 

Bingen on the Rhine! 


On 


‘Tell my sister not to weep for me, and 
sob with drooping head, 
When the troops are marching home 
again with glad and yallant tread ; 
But to look upon them proudly, with a 
calm and steadfast eye, 

Kor her brother was a soldier too, and not 
afraid to die. 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask 
her in my name 

To listen to him kindly, without reyret 
or shame ; 

And to hang the old sword in its place 
(my father’s sword and mine), 

Kor the honor of old Bingen—dear Bingen 
on the Rhine! 


‘*There’s another—not a sister; in the 
happy days-goue by, 

You'd have known her by the merriment 
that sparkled in her eye; 

Too innocent for coguetry—too fond for 
idle scorning— 

Oh, friend! I fear the lightest heart 
makes sometimes heaviest mourning ; 

Tell her the last night of my life (lor 
ere the moon be risen 

My body wi]] be out of pain—imy soui be 
out of prison), 

I dreamed I stood with her, aud saw the 
yellow sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen—fair 
Bingen on the Rhine! 


I saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I 
heard, or seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in 
chorus sweet and clear; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the 






Kull many a corpse lay ghastly pale, be- | 


And one had come from Binyen--fair 


Kor my father was a soldier, and even as | 
| Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
| Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


! The echoing chorus sounded, through the 

| evening cali and still ; 

| And her glad blue eyes were on me as we 

passed with friendly talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and 
well-remembered walk, 

And her little hand lay lightly, confid- 
ingly in mine: 

But we'll meet no more at Bingen—loved 
Bingen on the Rhine!”’ 


His voice grew faint and hoarser, —his 
grasp was childish weak,— 

His eyes put on a dying look, --he sighed 
amd ceased to speak: 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the 
spark of: life had fled, — 

The soldier of the Legion, in a loreign 
land-—-was dead ! 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and 

calmly she looke:| down 

the red sand of the battle-field, with 

bloody corpses strown ; 

Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her 
pale light seemed to shine 

As it shone on distant Bingen—tair Bing- 

en on the Rhine! 

—Caroline Norton, 


On 


Recessional 
God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-Auny battle line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine-— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we lorget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
Aw humble and a contrite heart. 


Kar-called, our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us vet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 
awe— 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— ° 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 
Kor frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
Amen. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Abou Ben Adhem 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe 
crease !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight of his 
roo, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’’ The vision raised 
its head, 

And with a look made all of sweet accord 

Aunswer’d, ‘'The names of those who love 
the Lord.’’ 


‘And is mine one?'’ said Abou. ‘‘Nay, 
not so,’’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more 
low, 


But cheerily still, and said, ‘‘I pray 
thee, then, : 
Write me as one who loves his fellow- 


The angel wrote and vanish’d. 
night 

It came again with a 
light, 


had bless’d, 
And lo! Ben 

rest. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


“Rock of Ages”—The Song 

‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me—’! 

Thonghtlessly the maiden sung ; 
Fell the words unconsciously 

From the girlish, gleeful tongue ; 
Sung as little children sing, 

Sung as sing the birds in June, 
Kell the words as light leaves down 

On the current of the tune— 
‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Jet me hide myself in Thee.’’ 














slanting hill, 











men,.’? 


‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me—’’ 
Felt her soul no need to hide, 
Sweet the song as song could be, 
And she had no thouglit beside; 
All the words unheedingly 
Fell from lips uutouched by care, 
Dreaming not that they might be 
On some other lips a prayer— 
‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’’ 


‘*Rock.of Ages, cleft for me—’’ 
’Twas a woman sung them now; 
Pleadingly and praytully— 

Kvery word her heart did know. 
Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air; 
Kvery note with sorrow stirred, 

Every syllable a prayer— 
‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’’ 


‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me—’’ 

Lips grown aged sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly, 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim— 
‘*Let me hide myself in Thee—’’ 

Trembling though the voice and low,’’ 
Ran the sweet strain peacefully, 

Like a river in its flow; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who lJife’s thorny paths have pressed ; 
Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest-— 
‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’’ 


‘*Rock of Ages, cleft for me—"’ 
Sung above a coffin lid; 
Underneath all restfully, 
All life’s joys and sorrows hid, 
Never more, O storm-tossed soul, 
Never more from wind and tide, 
Never more from bhillow’s roll 
Wilt thou ever need to hide. 
Could the sightless sunken eyes, 
Closed beneath the soft, white hair, 
Could the mute and stiffened lips 
Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, aye, still, the words would be,— 
‘‘Let me hide myself in Thee.’’ 
—Author Unknown. 


What I Live For 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that: smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story 
Who've suffered for my sake, 

To emulate their glory, 

. And to follow in their wake ; 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 

The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crowd history’s pages, 
Aud Time’s great volume make. 


Adhem’s name led all the 


The next ! 
great wakening | 


And show’d the names whom love of God | 


I live to hold communion 
| With all that is divine, 
To feel there is a union 

’*Twixt Nature’s heart and mine; 
To protit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfil each grand design. 


| 
| 
{ 


| I live to hail that season, 

By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall rule by reason, 
| And. not alone by gold ; 
| When man to man united, 

And every wrong thing righted, . 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
Kor those who know me true, 
Kor the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, ; 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
Kor the future in the distance, 


| 





And the good that I can do, 
—George Linnaeus Banks,: 


The Dying Gladiator 
The seal is set-—Now welcome, thou dread 
power! 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which 
here 
Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight 
hour 
Witit a deep awe, yet all distinct from 
fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead 
walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and 
clear, 
That we become a part of whiat has been, 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing, but 
unseen. 


And here the buzz of eager nation ran, 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared ap- 
plause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow- 
mall. 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, 
but because 
Such were the bloody circus’ genial 


laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. Wherefore 
not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the 
maws 


Of worms—on battle-plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theaters where the chief 
actors rot. 


I see before me the gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand; his manly 
brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually 
low; 
And through his side the last drops, 
ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; aud 
now 3 
The arena swims round him: he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which 
hailed the wretch who wou. 


He heard it, but he heeded not; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far 
away: 





| 


} 
| 





He recked not of the life he lost, nor 
prize; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube 
lay, ake 
There were his young barbarians‘all 
lay, F 
There on their Dacian mother—he; thelt 
sire, 


Butchered to make a Roman ear 
All this rushed with his blood. Shall le 
expire, . and 
And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, 4 
glut your ire! —Lord byrel 
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How Spiders Fish 

It-was when [ lived in Greytown, 
Natal. One day I was catching small 
fish and aquatic insects for an aquarium, 
and 1 was using a sinall net in a shallow 
stream. I happened to see on the edge 
of the water a fine spider, which I cap- 
jured. On reaching home I placed my 
specimen in a large aquarium, where I 
had a number of small fish, The spider 
measured about three inches when its 
legs were extended, The body is small, 
but the legs are long. After hiding in 
the rockwork of the aquarium for some 
time it took up a very interesting posi- 
tion. It rested two legs on a stone and 
let the other six float on the water, well 
spread out. The ends of the six legs 
thus commanded a well defined area of 
water. 

Imerely took notice of its attitude, 
and left it to its own devices. Aftera 
few minutes my servant boy came into 
my study to say that the spider was eat- 
ing one of niy pet fish. I at once went 
to see what had happened. The spider 
was on top of the rockwork, and it held 
in its grip a beautiful little fish, about 
four times its own weight. I was startled. 
How could this spider, which had no 
power to swim, catch a lively, quick 
swimming fish? It seemed to clutch the 
fish as a cat clutches amouse, It soon 
began to devour its catch, and before 
long nothing was left of the fish but its 
backbone. 

I was now eager to find out how the 
spider caught the fish. That night, about 
eleven o’clock, I sat down by the aqua- 
rium to watch the spider. It had taken 
upits position on a piece of stone, where 
the water was not deep, and had thrown 
out its long legs over tlie water. Their 
extremities rested on the surface, and 
made little depressions on it, but did not 
break the ‘‘ water skin.’’ The tarsi of two 
posterior legs firmly held to a piece of 
tock just about at water level, The 
whole body was well over tlie water, and 
the head was about in the center of the 
cordon of legs, very near to the surface of 
the water. 

After watching for some time I saw a 
small fish swim toward the stone and pass 
under the outstretched legs of tlie spider, 
The latter made a swift and sudden 
plunge. its long legs, head and body 
went entirely under the water, the legs 
were thrown around the fish with won- 
derful rapidity, and in a moment the 
powerful fangs pierced its body, The 
spider at once brought its catch to the 
tock and began to eat it. ~Na/ure Maga- 
zine, 





Ten Greatest Inventions 

What are the ten greatest inventions of 
the past twenty-five years? Last July the 
“Scientific American’ offered prizes of 
$150, $100 and $50 for the best three essays 
on this subject of universal interest, The 
stipulations were made that the greatness 
of an invention would be measured in 
terms of practical success and general 
usefulness to mankind, The contestants 
were limited to ‘‘machines, devices and 
discoveries commercially introduced in 
the last twenty-five years,”’ 

The judges had difficulty in selecting 
the winner, owing to the wide diversity 
of opinion among the contestants, No 
two competitors selected the same set of 
Inventions, They finally decided to 
award the first prize to William I. Wyman 
of Washington, D. C. whose selections 
are briefly summarized as follows: 
lhe Electric Furnace—This produces a 

heat so intense as to simulate some of 
the primal forces of nature.’' It alone 

$ made possible the production of arti- 
ficial gems, carborundum (hardest of 
manufactured substances), calcium car- 
bide and artificial graphite. It has re- 
duced the price of aluminum from more 
than $12 a pound to less than 25 cents. 
It has made possible the fixation of at- 
Nospheric nitrogen and revolutionized 
the steel industry. 

the Steam Turbine — Has effected 


King economies in steam consump- 


"on, abolished vibration, reduced engine 
y from one to two-thirds, and is 

read the old reciprocating engines to 
* éCrap heap. 
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The Gasoline Automobile—The benefits 
conferred upon mankind by the automo- 
bile are so widespread as to need scarcely 
any comment. Among them, however, 
must not- be forgotten the creation of 
thousands of miles of improved highways. 

Moving Pictures — Have transformed 
the people’s amusements and are becom- 
ing an ever more important factor in 
education, science, trade and recording 
current history. 

The Acroplane—While this presents the 
least commercial utility of all the in- 
ventions considered, it is the most radi- 
cal innovation in the whole history of 
locomotion and threatens to revolutionize 
warfare, 

Wireless Telegraphy—Has made possi- 
ble the universal inter-communication of 
all the world, has robbed the sea of its 
terrors and saved thousands of lives. 

The Cyanide Process—One of the main 
agencies whereby the world’s production 
of gold was trebled between 1890 and 
1908, Has revolutionized the metallurgy 
of the precious metals. 

The Induction Motor—‘This has made 
possible the transmission and utilization 
of alternating electric current and is 
mainly responsible for the rapid substi- 
tution of electric for steam power in the 
industries, conserving from 30 to 60 per 
cent of the energy formerly wasted in 
whirling line shafting and belting. 

The Linotype--Has made it possible to 
set type from five to ten times as rapidly 
as before; has saved time and expense 
and made the modern newspaper. 

Electric Welding—Makes it easy to 
join the most antagonistic metals with 
safety, surety and swiftness. It was the 
first radical change that the art of the 
smithy had undergone in historic times, 


Saved by a Dog 


A story showing how a dog’s intelli- 
gence saved alittle boy’s life was told in 
the press dispatches in tle New York pa- 
pers, of March 5. The caretaker on the 
estate of Ernest Thompson Seton the fa- 
mous story-naturalist, near Greenwich, 
Connecticut, was called to the door about 
noon by an unusual noise, and there 
found a Great Dane dog looking at him 
expectantly and wagging his tail. The 
dog very evidently wanted to show the 
man something, and on following him for 
some distance from the house, he found 
a little boy buried to his waist in the 
snow and overcome by exhaustion, Marks 
on the snow showed where the dog had 
vainly tried to extricate his companion 
before going for help. The caretaker 
carried the child to the house, escorted 
by the dog frisking joyously, The boy 
was soon restored to a normal condition, 
and the dog assisted in his identification 
as his collar bore the inscription ‘‘Teddy 
—Sweetbriar Farm.’’ This was five miles 
distant, The rescued boy was only four 
years old, and a frantic search had been 
made for him, but, of course, it had not 
reached so far from his home, But for 
the dog’s act he would certainly have 
perished, 








“Mother Goose” a Real Woman 


Mother Goose was not a fictitious name, 
but it was her real name, Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Foster, and she was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., a suburb of 
Boston, in 1665. From a child she was 
fond of making rhymes. Some of these 
were so full of humor they would be an 
honor to Mark Twain or Artemus Ward, 
She tells us that: 


Dr. Foster went to Gloucester 

In a shower of rain; 
He stepped in a puddle 
Up to his middle, 

And he never went that way again. 

About the year 1692 she married Isaac 
Goose, whose wife had died a short time 
before and left ten motherless children, 
She was then twenty-seven years old. 
She seems to have been influenced largely 
through sympathy for Father Goose and 
the ten goslings. Then six children of 
her own were added to the family and 
Mother Goose tells us in one of her 
stories that ‘‘she had so many children 
she did not know what to do.’’ 








Stories of Fact and Interest in Various 


I suppose that she enn them to sleep 
at night to the song of ‘‘Rock-a-by, 
baby, in the tree-top,’’ or ‘‘By-o-baby 
bunting, father’s gone a-hunting.”’ 

But when Joshua and Gilfillian took the 
buckets and went to the top of the hill 
behind the house to bring water from the 
spring, and an awful disaster befell 
them, I-have an idea that while she was 
patching their faces up with liniment 
and sticking plaster, and while they were 
still crying, she: soothed their broken 
spirits and made them laugh by singing 
the verse which you all know: 


Jack and Jill went up a hill 
To get a pail of water ; 

Jack fell down and cracked his crown, 
Jill came tumbling after. 


Sometimes she was tragic in her de- 
scriptions, as in the drowning of poor 
pussy in the well by little Johnny Green, 

By and by the family was scattered, 
Father Goose was gathered to his people 
in the home beyond and Mother Goose 
was left alone. Her daughter Elizabeth 
had married Thomas Fleet, a printer, and 
they were living in Pudding Lane, 
Boston, 

Thomas Fleet had a wise head. He 
thought that if his own children could be 
so much entertained by the homely 
rhymes of his mother-in-law, they were 
worth printing for the amusement of 
other children, Thus he began to write 
down her jingles whenever he got a 
chance, and he would follow her about 
asking for rhymes. 

One day Mr. Fleet, coming in, laid 
before the astonished eyes of Mother 
Goose the first volume of the book that 
has now become famous. The dear old 
lady laughed when she turned to the title 
page and found the picture of a goose 
with its mouth wide open, The new 
book bore this title: ‘‘Songs For the 
Nursery; or, Mother Goose’s Melodies 
For Children, Printed by T, Fleet, at 
his printing house, Pudding Lane, 1719. 
Price, two coppers,’’ 

We are told that she lived with her 
daughter and son-in-law thirty-eight 
years, and added rhymes to eacii new 
edition, and died in 1757, at the age of 
ninety-two.—London Times. 


Uncle Sam’s Life Savers 


Few people know of the wide range 
and systematic organization of the United 
States Life-Saving Service, or of its effi- 
ciency in saving lives along our coasts, 
Organized and developed by Sumner I. 
Kimball, wko has been its Superintend- 
ent for nearly forty years, it now includes 
nearly 300 life-saving stations, with a 
personnel of 2,000 men. Since the year 
1871, when Mr. Kimball took over the 
handful of boat shelters that formed the 
nucleus of the establishment, the crews 
have assisted upwards of 25,000 vessels, 
carrying a total of 160,009 persons. Of 
these only 1,330 were lost—a less number 
by nearly 200 than perished when the 
Titanic went down, The value of the 
vessels assisted, with that of the cargoes, 
was more than $300,000,000, while the 
property loss amounted only to a trifle 
over $60,000,000, 

There is probably no job in the Goy- 
ernment service which inyolyes such 
hardships and which is at the same time 
so poorly paid. These men must be out 
in all sorts of weather, From sunset to 
sunrise, night after night, whenever fog 
shuts’ down upon them, or a storm is 
beating its way along the coast, they pa- 
trol the beaches on foot, working in 
watches, two and a half miles in one di- 
rection and back, then two and a half 
miles in the opposite direction and back 
again, At an instant’s notice they must 
be prepared to launch their life-boats into 
the angry, storm-swept surf, and risk 
their lives trying to reach some stranded 
vessel, which has been carried upon the 
rocks and which is rapidly being broken 
to pieces by the fury of the breakers, 
These are the men who draw a salary of 
$74.a month from the Government, out 
of which they must buy their food and 
uniforms, They are given a day off each 
week, besides two months in the summer, 
without pay. 

The records of the life-saving service 
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are filled with stories of the brave deeds 
of individual daring performed by these 
men, who make a business of being he- 
roes at such small pay. We may devote 
a little space to what Supt. Kimball de- 
cided was, in his opinion, the bravest act 
of individual heroism that has happened 
during his forty years’ association with 
the life-saving service. 

‘It was in 1883, on the night of Octo- 
ber 7th. A vessel called the Sophia 
Minch was nearing the harbor at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where Fred Hatch was a 
member of the life-saving crew. A bad 
storm on tke lake had disabled the 
steamer and threatened to carry her upon 
the rocks, To prevent this the captain 
had holes broken in her sides, sinking 
her until she rested with just‘a few feet, 
of water above lfer decks. The men had 
climbed into the fore-rigging. Mean- 
while, the life-saving crews had boarded 
the vessel, and they, too, had climbed 
aloft, where they remained until the sin- 
gle member of the crew left on shore got 
the wreck gun and breeches buoy abreast 
of the vessel and shot lines to the men. 
They all came ashore safely but Hatch 
and two sailors, who had taken to the 
main rigging, Between them and Hatch, 
on the fore-rigging, was a roaring caul- 
dron that would have swept any living 
thing off its feet. The boom beneath 
Hatch was swaying back and forth over 
the deck in motion with the lurching of 
the sunken hull, Hatch calculated that 
the boom, keeping time as it was with 
the play of the sea, must, as it swung in,. 
come not so very far from the mast where 
the sailorshung. The night was impene- 
trable, however, and he could only guess 
this, as he planned to crawl out to the 
end of the swaying boom, wait until it 
swept him directly across from the main 
rigging, then leap to the main-mast, 
blind to what might be lying between. 
A surfman had come out in the breeches 
buoy of the station, and Hatch thought 
that if he could succeed in his plan he 
could get hold of those two men on the 
mast, and somehow help them over to the 
buoy, 

‘As I think of this, it really is the 
most daring deed I ever heard of. There 
aren’t many men made in such a mould, 
Hatch climbed down from that foremast 


; and crawled across the unstable boom in 


a night that was black as Eros. He 
clung there while foam and raciny seas 
flung over him, while back and forth the 
boom swung; and seemed to laugli at his 
endeavor. For one moment then the 
vessel poised on an even keel, and the 
chance for leaping into the darkness 
came, Luckily he made no miscalcula- 
tion of distance and was soon with the 
sailors. It was only to realize, however, 
that he was in as bad a predicament as 
they, for there was no getting back the 
way he had come, A quarter of an hour 
went by, and Hatch did not return to the 
foremast where the man in the buoy had 
been asked to remain till the trial was 
made, A line was fired over the main 
rigging, which he Had hoped to reach as 
he leaped, and it ‘found the waiting 
hands of the triumphant Hatch, who had 
safely reached the mast and the sailors. 
They were soon hauled ashore by the 
breeches buoy, Hatch going last. 


The Biggest Pair of Tusks 


In the stables of the Royal Palace at 
Mandalay, in Burma, there may be seen 
an elephant with a remarkable pair of 
tusks, which the Burmese declare are the 
largest. in the world. These gigantic 
tusks measure as much as seven feet nine 
inchesc 1 the outside curve, with a great- 
est circumference of no less than seven- 
teen inches, To naturalists the most ex- 
traordinary point about these tusks, which 
are still being carried by their owner, is 
that they virtually touch the ground and * 
almost meet, Apparently, however, their 
owner experiences no inconvenience from 
these long and cumbrous appendages 
while taking exercise. As @ zoological 
curiosity the elepliant has naturally at- 
tracted wide attention, and it is said that 
several offers have already been received 
for the tusks when the animal should see 
fit to depart this world.—Wide World 
Magazine, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Page of Expressions from Our Exchanges 


Dramatization 


Begin dramatization simply. Call it 
‘*playing things.’’ Use nursery rhymes 
and nursery tales either recited or in 
song, impersonate animals, pose pictures, 
and dramatize stories, then easy plays. 
In picture posing, one cam use so many 
good pictures, Millet’s ‘‘Angelus,’’ 
‘* Feeding Her Birds,’’ ‘‘The Sheplherd,’’ 
etc. I remember, while teaching in Kast 
Chicago, of showing my children a piece 
of modeling I had done, of a lady with 
her elbow on her knee and her chin rest- 
ing in her hard. One little boy said: 
‘This is the way the lady does,’’ and 
there he sat in the exact attitude of the 
model, Picture posing helps the child 
to yet a clearer vision of the picture and 
also helps him to interpret it better. 

Children personate animals, at first, 
better than they do the varied types of 
human character. The story of © Father 
Bear, Mother Bear and Baby Bear,’’ in 
which each of the leading characters use 
exactly the same language is an excellent 
story for practice. At first I divide the 
whole class into groups, one group to 
represent the father, one the mother, and 
one the baby. I tell the story with as 


much dramatic effect as possible up to | 


the surprise of the bears upon their return 
home, and then each group represents the 
tones of father, mother, and baby as 
they express their feelings. After this 
individuals may take part in turn. 

I continue my story dramatization with 
other easy stories, as ‘‘ Billy Goats Gruff,’’ 
“Chicken Little,’ and ‘‘The Tortoise and 
the Hare,.’’ 

Most children in the first and second 
grades dramatize readily and naturally. 
If there is any stiffness or awkwardness 
let the teacher show the way by breaking 
through all unnecessary restraints and 
taking an enthusiastic part in the drama- 
tization. But, above all, the teacher must 
he very careful not to make the diffident 
retiring child self-conscious by making 
iim take part. It will not be long be- 
fore children will be relieved of weaken- 
ing self-consciousness so fully that the 
shyest and most restricted will be ready 
to take part. When they have once con- 
quered their timidity and have lost this 
restraining consciousness they are ou the 
highway to free expression. In the mean- 
time a teacher will find a sutficient num- 
ber of average, normal children who 
will be willing and glad to enter into 
the play. When the exceptional chil- 
dren forget themselves and finally come 
into the play—as they surely will—the 
teacher can easily arrange that they take 
part enough to make up for the oppor- 
tunity they have lost. —Oslahoma School 
flerald, 





What I Saw in a School 


The teacher had just finished a seventh- 
grade spelling lesson. Then she dis- 
missed the class by saying, ‘‘Our lesson 
for tomorrow will consist of the next 
thirteen words, ‘Take your seats, get out 
your dictionaries, look up the meaning 
of each word, write it on paper, and learn 
the definitions for tomorrow. If more 
than one meaning is given, learn the 
first.’* 

The pupils took their seats , and began 
using their dictionaries. They were of 
the kind that sell for about one dollar, 
After one of the pupils had finished, I 
asked him for his list, and made a copy 
of the words and their meanings as given 
in these dictionaries. The following is 
the result, which any one can verify by 
referring to the small dictionary in use 
in that school : 

Fracture—A breach of a solid. 

Foundation—Settlement. 

Franchise—A privilege. 

Frankness—Ingenuousness. 

Freight—Lading, as of a ship. 

Frenzy—Distraction of mind. 

Frequency—Occurrence, often repeated, 

Freshet—A flood in rivers. 

Fret—Agitation of liquor. 

Friend—A person attached to another 
by affection. . 

Friendship—Intimacy based on mutual 
esteem. 

Frightful—Adapted to excite sudden 
terror, 








| true of shells and pebbles. 


Frog — A well-known amphibious 
animal, 

These words and definitions were all 
given on two successive pages of the 
dictionary. It is, therefore, fair to pre- 
sume that the definitions given in the 
rest of the dictionary were of the same 
general character. 

The first comment to make on this list 
is that there were at least two words that 
every one could spell before studying 
them, and, therefore, the time given to 
them was misspent. Only such words 
should be assigned as might need atten- 
tion from the majority of pupils. 

Secondly, did these definitions give 
pupils a clear idea of the word defined? 
It seems to me that in only one or two 
cases did the definitions add any light to 
the original word. In the case of the 
word ‘‘frankness,’’ did the pupil rejoice 
in a flood of illumination when he found 
it means ‘‘ingenuousness?’? Did he have 
a clear idea of the word ‘‘franchiise’’ 
when he learned that it means ‘‘a 
privilege?’’ 

Thirdly, did not some of these defi- 
nitions obscure his knowledge of the 
words? He probably knows what 
‘freight’? is, but is doubtful of his own 
knowledge when he is told it means 
Qading, as of a ship.’? He knows what 
a‘‘frog’? is, but is made uncertain when 
told it is ‘fa well-known amphibious 
animal,’’ 

Fourthly, is it desirable or even possi- 
ble, to define certain words? Which one 
of the readers of this paper can define a 
hat, or a house, ora horse, so that one 
not knowing these three objects can 
recognize them by the definition? 

Kifthly, if these definitions do not de- 
fine, why have the pupils waste their time 
on them? 

Sixthly, if these dictionaries are use- 
less, why spend hundreds of dollars in 
placing them in the grades, when that 
money would be so valuable for hand- 
work, maps, supplementary reading, etc. ? 

Seventhly, how are we to teach the 
definitions of words without using the 
dictionaries? My reply is that, in nine 
sases out of ten, the teacher should ex- 
plain the meaning of words to pupils, 
and show how they are properly used, 
Then the child will be given something 
worth while, instead of wasting his time 
studying definitions that do not define. 
In the remaining case of the ten the 
pupil may look up its definition in a dic- 
tionary costing not less than three dol- 
lars, provided the teacher knows that said 
definition will really convey a meaning 
to the pupil. 

My opinion is that each school should 
have one copy of the largest dictionary 
issued for schovuls, and several copies of 
the three or four-dollar size. If this is 
not possible, omit the largest and get the 
others, Few small dictionaries should 
be purchased, because for purposes of 
definition they are almost useless, and 
because the money thus spent could be 
used otherwise to better purpose. 

Lastly, in our American schools there 
is too little teaching, too little instruc- 
tion, and too much hearing of lessons. 
Have you heard this a thousand times 
before? I have; and yet we need to hear 
it another thousand times before some 
of us become ‘‘doers, and not hearers 
only.’’—School News. 


Busy Work with Seeds 


Country children use acorns and cones 
and by frequent handling, unconsciously 
become familiar with many dainty shapes 
and colors of natural objects, They also 
receive varying sensations of hardness, 
smoothness, texture, while playing with 
such objects. 

Sorting is an easy exercise, but it 
serves to concentrate the attention of a 
little child, makes him observe form, 
color, size, material, and tends to develop 
a sense of order. What shall we give 
him to sort? 

The occupation with seeds will com- 
mend itself, perhaps, first of all, because 
of the inexpensiveness of the materials 
and the fact that they are so easily pro- 
cured. This is true, at least, of seeds, 
though in some localities it may not be 
Procure what 











is at hand. Man developed from savage 
life by making use of things nearby, not 
by longing for the remote, 

The seeds best adapted for use are corn, 
peas, beans of varying colors, lentils, 
watermelon and pumpkin seeds, 

Give a handful of seeds mixed to each 
child and ask him to pick out the corn. 
The bright color will guide him. Give 
him a paper box or tin patty pan to put 
the corn in. The older children of the 
school may make tlie boxes from squares 
of stiff paper by folding, cutting and 
pasting the corners. Another day take 
out the box of corn or of beans, and 
placing it in the center of the table, let 
each child help himself to one bean or 
one grain of corii. 

‘*Place it in front of you.’’ 
it for???’ ‘‘To eat,’’? one may reply. 
‘*To plant,’’ perhaps another. ‘‘ Where 
did it come from?’’ Let them try to tell. 
Children in the city would, of course, say 
‘*from the store.’’ Country children may 
go back to the barn, or, im some cases, 
to nature. Lead them on just a step or 
two. Is there nothing in such a lesson? 
Has the child ever betore really centered 
his thinking powers upon one little seed? 
It is well sometimes for big folks to 
think of one little seed. 

Recently I read in an agricultural ar- 
ticle that if one kernel of corn would be 
added to every ear of corn in the United 
States that the corn crop would be in- 
creased by thousands of bushels, Perhaps 
the older children can make this arith- 
metical calculation, and some day _ be- 
come better farmers for it. 

‘*Now you may play plant corn, Plant 
in rows as father does, and you may put 
three grains in each hill.’’ (If the usual 
number planted is known, use it instead 
of three.) Now let the children work 
alone, 

This exercise is merely to impress one 
number as three or five, and to showa 
repetition of a number which gradually 
prepares the way for the multiplication 
tables. At the close of the exercise, 


‘*What is 


simply remark, ‘‘llow many threes we 


level Howimany fives! If we put them 
all together, who could count them.’’ 
‘*‘Are there as many seeds in one big box 
as there were at first? Of course not. 
We have taken away soimany. Now we 
will put them back until another day.’’ 

Similar exercises may be yviven with 
other seeds, using a different number 
each time. 

If each child has a simall box, box lid, 


or patty pan, Jet him put seeds around | 


the bottom on the outside, then lift the 
box out carefully and see what form he 
finds, ‘This is a very pleasing exercise 
for the child. He loves to do it. Thus 
he may get an outline, circular, square 
or oblong, according to the object used. 

Placing the seeds around a firm object 
is recommended, because handling such 
tiny objects at first may be nervous work 
for little fingers if they are to be placed 
in rows or made to form geometrical 
figures, 

The seeds are well adapted to make 
flower forms. Sometimes several colors 
are used by the older children, Some- 
times sticks, seeds and rings are used 
together. 

If lentils are used they ‘‘mass’’ well. 
They are too small to use singly. A 
handful may be worked out into a tree 
or leaf form, They make a good nest, 
while beans may be placed in the nest 
for eggs. Birds and animals may be 
tormed by massing lentils. 

Corn may be massed for the center of 
a daisy, and white beans, or better, water- 
melon or pumpkin seeds make the rays. 
A green stick may be added for the stem. 
Let the children work out other flowers 
or borders, : 

Peas are too round and roll too easily 
for outline work. They are used mainly 
in quite another occupation known as 
pease-work, 

Slender sticks are used to unite seed 
peas that have been soaked some ten or 
twelve hours in water. One little, hard 
seed-pea should be presented to each 
child. He feels how hard it is, and 
notices its size. A story may be told, as 
Hans Andersen’s ‘‘Five peas in a pod.’’ 
Kach child drops a pea in a glass of 
water, The'next day its size is noticed 





again. It is felt to be softer. A shor 
stick, as a toothpick, or a piece of wire 
is given, and the child is told to push jt 
into the pea. If the pea splits, the two 
parts and skin are observed. A way is 
found to put the toothpick in by some 
clild so that the pea will not split. Do 
not tell it yourself. The child will pe 
anused that the pea has two cheeks, Aj] 
now try to make a hat-pin or drumestick 
by fastening together the stick and 
soaked pea. Several pins are made, In 
other lessons this work is gradually ex. 
tended until the children can make a few 
comnnon objects and a few geometrical 
forms. — Aiudergarten Primary. 
Magazine. 


Quotation Book 


I have kept a quotation book with 
every class I have taught. This year | 
aim trying it with Grade I. The little 
ones, of course, cannot bring quotations 
as the older scholars can, so the teacher 
has to find suitable ones. I try as far as 
possible to have something which fits iy 
with the time of the year, and which 
mnakes the children think and find out 
something for themselves. We take one 
quotation a week for transcription. ‘The 
best writer rewrites it in the quotation 
hook which hangs on a nail in a conspie. 
uous part of the room, and all those who 
can remember their lines on Friday 
afternoon have a inark (a magic induce. 
ment)! We take such lines as these: 
**That’s the wise thrush; he sings each 

song twice over,’’ 

We wrote this in Browning week, 
After learning this, my children listened 
to the thrush to prove the truth of Brown. 
ing’s statement. 

Then— 

**O, velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 

You've powdered your legs with gold,”’ 

brings to mind a nature lesson and the 
little ones are able to say what makes the 
bee dusty. — 7he jWoman Teachers’ 
World 





Recreation in Art Study 


Our art supervisor feels that ‘‘art in the 
schoolroom’’ may permeate the entire 
program of the day, rather than be con- 
fined simply to the one recitation period 
of ‘‘drawing”’ or ‘‘art study.’? 

One plan she encourages all through 
the grades is the collecting and mount- 
ing on separate pieces, the small adver 
tisement of the best pictures or pieces of 
statuary. The name of each is written 
on a piece of cardboard, the artist's 
name on another, and the nationality 
and date of birth on still another slip. 
Children are encouraged in grouping the 
pictures with correct slips. 

Boys enjoy handling and _ noticing 
different kinds of keys. This supervisor 
used this fact as capital in interesting 
boys in noting carefully the notches and 
cuts on keys, and asking them to draw 
the picture of a key until they had a 
collection of eight keys. Each key was 
then cut out and pasted on a sheet, so that 
all eight keys could be made into one 
‘string of keys.’? — South Dakota 
Educator. 





Nature Study 


One day I asked the children if any of 
them could bring me a carrot. In the 
morning a little boy brought mea cartrot 
without any top. A little girl brought a 
glass fruit jar, The children filled the 
jar with water. The carrot was placed in 
the top of the jar. After a few days the 
top began to grow. This wasalso watcli 
from day to day and all changes noted. 
Now the carrot has a beautiful top fifteet 
inches in height and has a dozen blo 
soms. Through the sides of the glass the 
pupils watch the growth of the roots. 
They have learned that the carrot receives 
nourisliment by means of the roots. | As 
one little girl said, ‘‘It eats and drinks 
with its feet.’’ We now have a beet 
started in the water and will watch if 
growth in the same way. This not ou y 
interests the pupils in nature study, bet 
furnishes an excellent basis for seve™ 
language lessons.—Nedbraska Teacher 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: 


have been consolidated and in the future will appear under the head given above. 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club — 


The departments ‘Primary 
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Teachers’ Exchange” and ‘‘Teachers' Help-One-Another Club” 
Our readers will be glad to know 


that more space than ever will be allowed this department, and that th-y may expect a wider range than ever before of 


“discoveries” in aids and methods. 


May Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


May is here, full of beauty and of 
peautiful observances, We enjoy think- 
ing of the May baskets that are made in 
school and in the homes, The hanging 
of May baskets isa pretty custom that 
deserves perpetuation as much as any of 
the folk dances. And nothing could be 
more beautiful than the winding-ont of 
the flag-led flower-laden procession to 
decorate ‘the graves of our fallen heroes 
on Memorial Day. We hope that every 
teacher who is asked to take part in such 
a’ procession will enter into it with all 
her heart. We hope that all your chil- 
dren will carry flowers and march with 
ihe rest, instead of straggling along on 
the outside with the onlookers, But 
cannot you make this very celebration 
tend for peace? 

Nobody hated the bloodshed and the 
desolation and the ruin of war more than 
the soldiers who fought in the Civil War. 
My own father, who served through it, 
would never speak of it except when he 
met one of his old comrades. He never 
would tell us children war stories. It 
was too dreadtul to him. I think he 
could hardly bear to think of it. 

‘War is hell,’’ said General Sherman. 
Of course you would hardly give that 
quotation to a roomful of children, but 
you can tel] them how the brave soldiers 
whose graves they decorate would far 
rather have the boys and girls of today 
serve their country in peace than have 
another war. You can talk of the ways 
in which we can serve our country in 
peace, and the marvelous advance that 
lias been made in the world during the 
last century when there has not been 
nearly so much war as before, 

You can make them enthusiastic about 
international peace, and the Peace Palace 
and the Peace Court at The Hague, and 
no enthusiasm could be better for them 
or the world’s future, 


Do you know how much literature you 


can get about this Peace Movement for 
the asking? The World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt, Vernon Street, Boston, will 
send you a list of miscellaneous free 
publications four pages long. The 
American Schoo) Peace League will send 
free to any teacher a package of literature 
dealing with the International Peace 
Movement. This can be obtained by 
witing to Mrs, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
American School Peace Teague, 405 
Marlborough St., Boston. 

Isn’t it great how many fine helps we 
teachers can get almost for the asking, 
hot only along this peace line but along 
every other? Do you know how much 
help there is in the government publica- 
tions which are issued free or at merely 
anominal cost? ‘There is scarcely a sub- 
ject which is not covered, and one may 
getthe very latest official reports. I 
have on my desk now a bulletin giving 
alist of the teaching material in govern- 
ment publications, There are sixty pages 
of it, covering the greatest number of 
subjects from ‘‘ Normal School instruc- 
lion in agriculture,’’ which is first on the 
list, to ‘‘Social plays, games, marches, 
old folk-dances and rhythmic movements 
for use in Indian schools’? (just as useful 
In white schools as in Indian) which 
comes last. A few sentences from tlie 
Introduction -are well worth our 
consideration, 

‘One of the greatest needs of our ele- 
mentary schools, both public and private, 
is the need for suitable material to sup- 
Plement the meager outlines and brief 
statements of the textbooks in geography, 

Istory, hygiene, nature study, agricul- 
lure, and other subjects, Among the 
Publications of the federal and state gov- 
‘iments, reports, bulletins, circulars, 
and special documents, are thousands of 

of matter of highest value for this 
Purpose. Few are the teachers who know 
of the existence of any of this matter.’’ 
there is something so helpful wait- 


. 





ing for us, and we don’t know about it, 


it is certainly reasonable to find out. 
Lists on various subjects are from time 
to time issued for free distribution. All 
government literature which is not issued 
free is sold at cost price. 

If any of you want information for 
your schools on any particular subject it 
will pay you to send a postal to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D, C., asking 
him what he issues in that line. As good 
citizens, let us use what the government 
has for us and be thankful as well as 
loyal. 

There is something we can do to help 
in a certain line of these government in- 
vestigations, and it is something that 
will interest our pupils and help in that 
drawing of home and school together 
which we are always trying todo. Ina 
circular of special inquiry issued by the 
national Bureau of Education in Novem- 
ber, 1913, they give every one, particu- 
larly teachers working in crowded or 
country districts an opportunity to help 
in an important work. 

They are trying to collect and preserve 
the old Scotch and English ballads which 
liave been brought from the old countries 
to this one. They form one of the most 
interesting and profitable branches of 
folk-lore, but they are vanishing now 
like mists before the morning sun. 
Many fathers and mothers and grand- 


fathers and grandmothers of our pupils | 


know them. They were sung to them in 
their childhood, but they have not 
thought it worth while to teach them to 
their children, Unless they are collected 
and written down quickly, they will be 
lost. 

Says the bulletin: ‘‘If our American 
versions are not collected quickly they 
can never be collected at all. Catcliy 
but empty songs, not worthy of compar- 
ison with them, are depriving our homes 
and schoolrooms of a kind of literature 
which, for community of feeling, for 
vigor of narrative, for viviiness of por- 
traiture, and for utter simplicity of style 
and content is not surpassed in the whole 
history of English or American song.’’ 

How can we help about it? We can 
tell our pupils about it and ask them to 
find ont whether their fathers and mothers 
know any of them. No one is asked yet 
to write down any of the ballads; but the 
Bureau wants to know how many of these 
ballads, and how many versions of the 
same ballads, there are ineachistate, ‘‘It 
is believed,’’ says the bulletin, ‘‘ that the 
public school teachers are, perhaps, bet- 
ter fitted than any others to inaugurate a 
national search.’’ 

Set your pupils to hunting out these 
old ballads and write a postal to tlie 
Comumnissioner of Education at Washing- 
ton, D. C., telling the names of any you 
have found. Such ballads as ‘‘ Lord 
Lovell’’ and ‘‘Bonny Barbara Allen’’ are 
the ones that are wanted ; also the martial 
ballads, and the ones giving the adventures 
of Robin Hood, and so on. A complete 
list of the ballads so far found in this 
country will be sent on application. 
Two versions of the same ballad are al- 
most as valuable as two different ballads. 


May Letter 


(By the President of the Help-One 
Anothers) 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

With the coming of the warm and 
beautiful May days, our thoughts turn 
naturally to the out door world. Don’t 
you want to start a corn and a tomato 
club, the first for the boys and the other 
for the girls? I think that if you inclose 
some stamps, Miss Dora Barnes, Rural 
Supervisor of Irwin County, Georgia, 
would be willing to give you some hints 
from her own wonderfully successful 
work in this line. 

Such interesting reports as we have 
from these Georgia clubs! Wouldn’t you 
all like to know just how it was done so 
that you too could join in the contest? 


Well, this is the way our Supervisor 
went to work to wake up her county: 

Each club was organized, with a 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, The names of the members 
were sent by her to the State College of 
Agriculture at Athens, Ga., and to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. The College and the Department 
at once sent, free of charge, instructions 
for the raising of corn and tomatoes, 
The school and the home worked to- 
gether, for, although the instructions were 
taken to school and there studied and 
discussed, the home fields and gardens 
were used for the raising of the contest 
crops. 

Prizes were offered by both State and 
County, and there was an exhibit in the 
fall. This county in which we are es- 
pecially interested had not developed its 
resources, and the farmers were not rais- 
ing enough corn to feed their own stock, 
or vegetables enough for their own ta- 
bles. But the soil was fertile, and the 
little workers were enthusiastic, and 
there was a fine harvest for the delighted 
clubs to exhibit. The highest yield of 
corn per acre was one hundred and eight- 
een bushels. Some very fine corn was 
exhibited by the boys. And, remember 
that this was in a region where not 
enough had been raised, previously, for 
home needs! The girls, also, had a fine 
exhibit. The prize yield in the Tomato 
Contest was shown by a girl who canned 
| over eight hundred cans of tomatoes from 
| her one-tenth of an acre. Many of thie 
girls canned three or four hundred cans 
| trom their one-tenth of an acre. Now 
| doesn't their success make you eager to 
try to see what your club can do? 

Cordially yours, 
JEAN HALIFAX 





Memory Gems for May 
First Week— 
Open the door, let in the air, 
The winds are sweet and. the flowers are 
fair ; 
Joy is abroad in the world today, 
If the door is wide it may come this 
way— 
Open the door! 
Second Week— 

The winding foot-path among the hills 
often helps you on your way as much as 
the high road ; the day off among the is- 
lands of repose gives you a steadier hand 
and a braver heart to make your voyage 
along the stream of duty.—Henry van 
Dyke. 


Third Week— 
It is a part of my religion to look well 


dismals shift for themnselves.-Louzsa M/. 
Alcott, 


Fourth Week— 
Yet this one thing I learn to know, 
Kach day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
‘*Not as I will,’’ 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Club Exchange 


i, The pupils of the third, fourth, and 
sixth grades of Moose Creek Rural School 
desire to exchange letters with pupils of 
distant states for the purpose of learning 
more of the customs, people, products 
and occupations of various places, They 
live near an Indian reserve, and can add 
interest to their letters by telling about 
the Indians, Some of the pupils would 
be glad to exchange postcards. Address 
Miss Florence M. Hooper, Wordsworth, 
Saskatchewan, 

2. Pupils of the sixth grade would 
like to exchange specimens wifh other 
schools, 
Elmer Farren, Harrison Galland 
Willie Slatery, in care of the teacher 
Miss Eleanor Mueller, 424 South Fourth 
Street Norfolk, Nebraska. 








after the cheerfulnesses of life, and let the | 





We invite attention to the richness of the material provided for this month's department. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
Interesting the Parents 


About the middle of April my primary 
children each make a pretty May basket 
from wall-paper and plan to fill it for 
father and mother on May Day. Our 
flowers are water color or crayola draw- 
ings on slips of paper about two and one- 
half by four inches, On the backs of 
these slips we copy the neatest work done 
in the two weeks preceding May Day. 
It may be a writing lesson, spelling 
words, a few problems, ora story. The 
children are very proud indeed of their 
baskets and have every right to be, for 
their best effort has been put into the 
work, 

There has been a time during my teacli- 
ing experience when I felt that the par- 
ents did not care what their children did 
at school, but I find this is not true. 
They are interested, and all they need is 
a little stimulus and encouragement to 
make them cooperate with the teacher in 
the training of their children. I find a 
public program a good way to bring them 
together,.so use it asa beginning. The 
parents all receive invitations appropriate 
to the time of year, made by the children, 
For instance, an invitation toa picnic 
will be illustrated with a drawing of a 
child with a large basket, attractively 
tinted; a Christmas program with bells 
or holly, and so on. 

For part of our program we have add 
ing contests, dramatization of poems and 
stories, and our every day songs. This 
requires no special practice as the chil- 
dren are doing this work all of the time. 
It gives the parents an idea of our daily 
work also. We do some special work of 
course, for to@hildren a program is not 
perfect without it. 

In my school we study practical agri- 
culture, and the children have so many 
questions to ask at home that the parents 
become interested in that. We havea 
seed-corn judging and contest. Every 
farmer is anxious to have his corn grade 
well in the school contest. 

We invite the parents to visit us at les- 
sor .ime, and expect them to inspect our 
work and criticise it as they will, We 
have an exhibit of the work of the schools 
of our township at the close of the year, 
and this is a great help. 

I average the grades for each month, 
and state the rank of pupils. I give 
spelling prizes. I require original prob- 
lems which the children prepare at home. 

I show the parents that I need tieir 
help, and they seem glad to give it, for 
I make use of it.—Gracke E. ANGELL, 
Iowa. 


Cubic Measure and May Baskets 


This has proved to be an excellent plan 
for teaching cubic measurg to small chil- 
dren, The middle of April is a good 
time to undertake the work. During the 
previous months the children have been 


| drilled im finding the area and perimeter 


| 
| 





Write to Christina Michealson, 
and 


| 


| many layers are in the prism 


of both square and oblong. Upon taking 
up the new work, it is well to institute 
a comparison between the square and the 
cube, also between the oblong and quad- 
rangular prism, The children quickly 
see that the cube and prism possess thick- 
ness, From this it is only a step to show 
that the depth of a box corresponds to the 
thickness of a solid, 

After this is thoroughly understood, I 
give the clildren a number of inch cubes, 
They examine these, and find that they 
measure an inch each way, Then I tell 
them that they are cubie inches—a new 
kind of inch used for measuring objects 
having depth or thickness, 

The children are tien directed to build 
cubes and prisms of different dimensions, 
For example I say, ‘‘Build a prism four 
inches long, three inches wide and two 
inches high,’’ When these are completed 
I call upon one child to tell me how 
When the 
answer 1s received, I lave each child re- 
move the top layer carefully. Next J 
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ask, ‘‘ How many cubie inches are there 
Then, ‘* Howimany rows?’’ | 


in one row?”? 
In a short time we get this result: 
4 cu. in. in one row. 


x3 3 rows) 
12 cu. in, in one layer, 
x2 (2 layers) 


24cu. in, in the prism, 

It is very easy to explain the cubic 
foot and yard after the cubic inch is 
thoroughly understood. 

By this time we are approaching May 
Day. Of course every child is anxious 
to make a May basket. I give each child 
a piece ot cardboard eleven inches wide 
and fourteen inches long. Going to the 
blackboard, I draw an oblong of these 
dimensions, As I work at the board, 
the children work at their seats. The 
first step is to draw a line one inch from 
the edge, as indicated by the dotted line 


in the figure below. 
\Y \ 























\\ eee 


Aawelle — Jo be. tuk 








Refore going on with the work I have 
the children cut the strip for the handle. 
Then I erase it from my board and draw 
a three-inch margin all round my figure. 
The flaps are drawn next and the parts to 
be cut out are indicated on the board hy 
diagonal lines. When the cutting is 
completed the baskets are folded and 
pasted and the handles attached. 

The children find by the use of their 
ruler that they each have a basket seven 
inches lony, five inches wide, and three 
inches deep. Then they are told to find 
how many cubic inches the basket con- 
tains. If any children have difficulty in 
doing this, I give them my inch cubes 
and let their baskets be filled with them, 
taking each step of the work as I did 
when it was introduced to them for the 
first time, 

The talk about making others happy 
on May Day follows this work ; and on 
the last day of April we prepare to fill 
our baskets. If it is convenient we go 
in search of wild flowers. When this is 
not practical, each child takes a basket 
home and fills it. At the proper time 
they are left at the doors of friends, or 
perhaps the sick and aged receive them, 

The following day we base our lan- 
guave lesson on all this, and sometimes 
we draw a valuable nature lesson also, — 
CAROLINE P. REDDEN, Maryland, 


May Day 


We wanted some good pictures, and_ if 
you want anything enough, you will be 
sure to hit on a plan to get it. 
May Day for our ‘‘big time.’’ You all 
remember the ‘‘box socials’’ that were 
held quite frequently in the Red School- 
house on the HiJl? We used the same 
plan but instead of boxes we had little 


hand-made baskets filled with beautiful 
flowers, Dbrincipally wild ones. 
The baskets were made of different 


colors of crepe paper plaited and formed 
in shape over the wire hat crowns that 
milliners and mothers discard. The han- 
dles, also ot wire, were wrapped with 
paper, They were very lovely, and when 
all were iung around the room, filled 
with beautiful flowers, our schoolroom 
ooked like a regular flower garden, and 


| the happy faces of the little ones were as 


bright and sweet the flowers them- 
selves, 

We had issued invitations in the form 
of a little basket or flower booklet, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come to the Primary School on 
(date and time) and buy the May basket 
made for you. Special program.’’ 

Did they come? Yes, every mother, 
three-fourths of the fathers, a number of 
other friends—over a hundred in all, 
The program, which consisted of songs, 
recitations, and the May-pole drill, was 
well rendered, After this the teacher 
gave a short talk on the need and value 
of yood pictures in the schoolroom. 
Then the sale began, and such a scram- 
‘bling and bidding! When the last basket 
was sold, forty in all, we found that we 
had cleared over ten dollars, This year, 
as a result, we have enjoyed the pictures, 
the children know the stories about 
them, and they have added a charm and 
inspiration.—P. B. R., Pennsylvania. 


as 


Kentucky Devices 


I have third and fourth grades, and 
whispering has always been a vexatious 
problem with me, I feel as if I lave 
tailed with a child who behaves well, 
not because he should, but because he 
has to, After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts I tried this plan and found it a 
decided success. I made little booklets 
containing four pages, bound with bright- 
colored crepe paper and tied with baby 
ribbon, and gave one to each of the chil- 
dren. I call these their record books. 
Every day, if they have not whispered, 
I mark ‘‘Perfect’? in them, or, other- 
wise, ‘‘Imperfect.’? One page stands 
for a week, four pages for a month. I 
vive these to the children with their 
yvrade cards, and they try very hard to 
get a pertect record. Talking without 





We chose | 








permission has almost entirely stopped. 
They prize them so highly that I feel 
nore than repaid for the trouble. 


In the third grade we write numbers | 
hard | 
time remembering where to place the | 
I tried this device and found it , 


toa million, The children had a 
figures. 
helped them much. 


. ! 
I write seven naughts on the board. | 
write hundred; 
and | 


first three I 
the next three, thousand ; 
above the one, million, I call them 
streets. Three families live in a street. 
If a house is vacant on a street we write 
a naught beneath it. When the children 
get mixed, [ask them, ‘‘ What street does 
he live on??? They locate the street at 
once, then the house, Soon they can 
write quickly with skips. 

In teaching geography I find that if I 
can get a device to help them realize 
that it is about people they are studying 
they are much interested, 

I wanted them to be especially inter- 
ested in the study of Kentucky, their 
native state, so when we had _ finished 
studying it we had a State Fair. 


Above the 


above 


sions, 
to exhibit the things found in that sec- 
tion. [appointed a bright child to make 
the welcome address tor Louisville, as it 
is our largest city, and we decided to 
hold the fair there (in fancy). Each sec- 
tion had «a spokesman to represent it, 
telling of the things exhibited. Each 
section had an exhibit of minerals, man- 
ufactured articles, grain, ete. * We had 
judges to decide who should get the blue 
ribbon. 

It was a decided success, The children 
enjoyed it, and the main things about 
the State were learned never to be for- 
yotten.—RKBECCA BARNETY, Kentucky. 


Bird Work—A Schoolroom Museum 


All children love nature, but those that 
are constantly in touch with it sometimes 
do not appreciate it. I had my pupils 
study the birds. They gathered last 
year birds’ nests in winter and. early 
spring, and as the birds began to come 
back watched closely. I arranged the 
nests in twigs and grasses in the school- 
room windows, Then when someone had 
seen a nest resembling one of ours they 
watched to see what kind of a bird be- 
longed to it, and what kind of eggs it 
laid. I then gave them a picture of this 


bird picture was placed by this nest. I 
then yave them the salt and flour mixture 
(two parts salt to one of flour and water) 
and they moulded eggs the size the bird 
laid, and, after drying them, painted 
them with water-colors the color of this 
bird’s egg. They make a splendid spec- 
imen of exhibition work. 

After visiting the Field Museum at 
Chicago an idea came to me which I 
considered helpful. I told my pupils of 
this wonderful collection and showed 
them several views of it that I had on 
postal cards. I then suggested that we 
have a museum, and that each one help 
to collect. 

Kivery child was interested. We col- 
lected soil from the different states and 
put it in bottles, each labeled with the 
name of the state and the sender, and the 
pupil that collected it. We secured 
thirty-six bottles of soil from the states, 
a bottle from Norway, one each from 
Canada and Mexico. The patrons of the 
district became interested, came to see 
what we were doing, and began helping 
us collect. Among our curios we have 


porcupine quills, coins from a_ great 
many foreign nations, pottery from 
India, Mexican drawn work, a_ stuffed 


baby alligator, sea mosses, foreign nuts, 
teas, leaves, and many other things. We 
compared soils, and I gave geograpliy 
talks about what the different soils pro- 
duced, and told some interesting things 
about the country or state from which it 
came. Everything is labeled, and the 
district presented the room with a nice 
glass cabinet in which to place tile ex- 
hibits. All the pupils are proud of ‘‘our 
collection,’’—-EK. M. I’,, Kansas. 
A Kansas Schoolroom 
I am sending two pictures of our 
schoolroom., Above the blackboard we 


have an inlay of cork about a foot in 
width, This makes a good pinning-board 








I di- | 
vided the room into five pliysical divi- | 
The children of each section were | 





bird to paint, or let them draw one, The 





for exhibit work, In one photograph 


you may see our border of rugs, designed 








Schoolroom Showing Exhibit of Work 


and painted by the children in the room 
(sixth grade), This room has four large 
windows hung with fresh white sash- 
curtains, This not only makes the room 


home-like but prevents the inmates from 
the habit of being always on the alert to 
see what is happening outside. 


A nuin- 





Close View of Art Exhibit 


ber of blooming plants add cheeriness to 
the rooms, ; 
| To the right is a chart of some of the 
best art work done during the term, The 
other print shows it in detail, ‘The clay 
models were made by the children them, 
selves without either the stimulation of 
suggestion of the teacher. The studies 
were done from the objects themselyes 
with the exception of the scenes. On the 
left we find the rugs, a snow-ball poster 
done with chalk on a dark green paper, 
a water color calendar, some May bas. 
kets, a valentine and some relief maps, 
These maps were mide on white Bristo] 
board from a dough of two parts of salt 
to one of Hour, made just thin enough to 
handle, with water to which Easter egg 
dye has been added to give the desired 
color.—M, I. U., Kansas. 
Long Division 

Do any teachers ever have any diffi. 
culty in teaching long division? If sé] 
am quite sure you will find a remedy for 
this by placing the following tormula 
upon the blackboard for the pupils to 
follow when doing their example, 

1. Divide. 

2. Multiply. 

3. Subtract, 


4. Bring down. —K. J. 1)., Maine, 


Hiawatha Bird Books 

I was surprised to find, when the birds 
began to return that, although the chil. 
dren knew from the chirping that they 
were again about us, few knew any of 
them by name, or the order of their 
coming, 

One little boy, when asked what was 
the first bird to come to us in the spring, 
answered, ‘The whippoorwill.’’ 

This was a sad state of affairs but I 
knew that no amount of drill could ae- 
complish my purpose, so I led the chil- 





dren to make their own efforts, They 


|) had been reading of Hiawatha and how 


“The little Hiawatha learned of 
bird its language, 

Learned their names and all their secrets, 

Talked with them where’er he met them, 


Called them ‘ Hiawatlha’s Chiekens,’”’ 


Each child, when the idea was sug: 
gested, was delightel to play the part of 
Hiawatha himself. 

We made little booklets by cutting 
white unruled paper into pieces seven by 
five inches and using pink cardboard for 
the covers. These we tied with (pink)rib- 
bon, so they would open easily, On the 
back was written the title ‘‘ Bird Book,” 
and each child was given a picture of a 
bird, which was pasted on the cover. We 
used for this purpose the smallest Perry 


every 








pictures. Inside the children recorded 


(Continued on page 60) 
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exhaustion, and to give one 4 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s | 
| Acid Phosphate | 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
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Read this Letter 


East Fifth St. School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Colgate & Co., Feh, 15, 1913. 
199 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

The shipment of Ribbon Dental Cream has been received. Please 
accept our thanks. 

On Wednesday, the 19th day of this month, a Health Day program 
will be rendered at this school. The general subject selected for the occasion 
is the motto found on the printed matter sent by you—‘' Good Teeth—Good 
Health.”’ Exercises are to be held throughout the entire building. 

Leading physicians, dentists and ministers will address the pupils and ° 
visitors on the following topics, respectively : 

‘The Teeth in Relation to the Health of the Entire Body.”’ 

“The Care of the Teeth.” 

‘Clean Mouths.”? (Clean Speech) 

Following the program the tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream, pledge 
cards and booklets will be distributed among the pupils. 

The “Dental Lectures” and “ Oral Hygiene” are to be studied care- 
fully by the teachers and presented by them to the pupils, after which the pu- 
pils above the second grade will be subjected to a written test, which shall take 
the place of the usual test in physiology and hygiene, 

We are of the opinion that your educational material is doing a great 
deal towards producing “Good ‘Teeth—Good Health.’ 

Thanking you again, I remain 


Yours very truly, 
L. W. Henderson, Principal. 


Follow this plan early next Fall 


Start your school year with some sort of a “Good Teeth—Good Health” 
Day. You can easily get co-operation from the school authorities and 
the "mcilivdl and dental profession. You will find—as thousands of 
other teachers have found—that such a “Good Teeth—Good Health” 
Day increases the interest of the children and their parents, resulting in 
a general raising of your class average. 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


We can send no more Free Trial Tubes and Pledge Cards after May 
1st but a coupon such as you have noticed—and perhaps used—from 
our past advertising in this and other educational publications will be 
honored next Fall. Look up one now—and set it aside. 


‘In the meantime—asa vacation convenience— ---------------------- 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, Good only in U.S. A. 


we will send you on receipt of #475 coupon a send a tiger so ay 


Vacation Packet of Colgate Comforts. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Department 7. 199 Fulton Street, New York. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet. Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Comforts. ° 


Check the one you wish, 











Please send me the Vacation Packet of Colgate 


seis For a Man. For a Woman, 
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Ship 
To You 


A Superb WING Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D. 


ES, we will ship you free—abso- 
lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
grade Wing PianoDIRECT from ourown factory, 
freight prepaid. The most surprising—the most 
amazing offer ever made. An offer that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest piano 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their swectness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. 

We will allowyou touseany Wing pia our 
own choice of 38 A te new ee ay 
for 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upright, a 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Player-Piano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera selections 
ean play it perfectly the first day without ever hav 
taken music lessons). 


No Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent, 
Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'll enip the instrument no money down 
ene repatd, While the piano is {n your home use 
it just asif you owned it. will be amazed at the 
rock-bottom @trect-whelesale-factory price we willquote 
in our personal letter to you. Note the perfect de//- 
dike tone, the remarkable easy regularity of the action, 
the deep cannonading of the base, the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— 


Not a Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense. 
Not a penny to pay for the pleasure of usingit 4 weeks. 
No obligations whatever to keep it—you and you aioneto 
judge—now write for the piano book (free). 


Our Famous Noteaccord 


without extra charge. An invention by which 

can teach yourself to play—given with every Wing. 
t’s like getting music iessons free, Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Jean De Reszke, William Mason. Emma 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S. B. 
Mills.. See the Wing Catalog and read the letters of 
these great masters of music. 


We will take your old organ or piano on the 
most liberal of all offers. Besure to get our proposie 
tion before you sell or trade your old instrument. 


Valuable Book 














Send Coupon for “The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos” 


The New York World says: ‘‘This is a 
book of educational interest everyone should 
own.” Wou:d youlike to know all about pianos; 
how they are made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then 
send ihe coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the present, This book 
of 136 ance — post pamerial, manufacture, 
assembling, patented devices and w 

do, all abou ’ soundboara, rot ming ons pat they 
detail in the production of a fine, high de piano, 
You will be astonished at the amount of information 
about piano quality and piano prices, and how to an- 
ewer the arguments of piano sal let 
aad costly book ever published on the piano business; 
posts you on the making of a piano, start to finish. We 
w ilalsosend free our beautifulcatalog showing new art 
styles and full explanation of our rock-bottom rices 

the Wing Piano. Just drop a postal or mail 
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Wing Building, 18th St. oe 
and n oP anoBook 
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| question. 
| the next, 
| these were some of the questions asked, 





| (Franklin.) 
| (Edison.) 


| (Shakespeare’s.) 
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the birds they saw each day, with a full | Our Grafonola Money Earning Plans 


description. 


The ability of the pupils in this line | 


increased, until towards the end of the 


| season they illustrated their books with 
| drawings of the birds’ bills, feet and 
| bodies, 


By the time the birds of the last wave 
were here, such as the humming-bird, 
oriole, whippoorwill, and others, our lit- 
tle Hiawathas had ‘‘learned their names 
and all their secrets ;’’ and I believe all 
the children spent a happier summer be- 
cause they knew something of their bird 
friends.—R. O. D., Arkansas. 


Rainy Day Suggestions 
Ou rainy days when we do not have 


_ outdoor recess my pupils enjoy ques- 
Ss 


tion exercise, The teacher asks the first 
The one answering it takes 
and so on. In third grade 


many of the pupils heving taken pains 
to hunt up things to ask about at home. 

What is the largest city in the world? 
(London.) 

What is the largest city in the United 
States? (New York.) 

What is the hottest water which ships 
pass over? (Red Sea.) 

Who was the most popular American 
poet? (Longfellow.) 

Who was called the '‘country poet?’’ | 
(Whittier. ) 

Who invented the first 
(Fulton.) 

Who invented the first 
(Graham Bell.) 

Who invented the first talking machine? 
( Edison.) 

Who invented a 


steamboat? 


telephone? 


very yood stove? 


Who invented the moving picture? 


Who was the greatest woman artist? 


| (Rosa Bonheur. ) 


Who was the great dog painter? 


(Landseer.) 


Who was the poor French artist that 


painted homely things? (Millet.) ° 
Whose works are second to the Bible? 
Who is the wizard of electricity? 

(Edison.) 


Who is the plant wizard? (Burbank.) 


| —BESSIE PARKER, Oklahoma 


Novel Drill Device 


In imparting novelty and interest to 
the drill work in phonics, reading and 
nunibers, I have found a moving-picture 
device very helpful in the second grade. 
Take an ordinary pasteboard shoe-box 
trom which the lid has been removed. 
Cut an opening about five by six inches 
in the bottom of the box. Turn the box 
so as to have the window toward the 
class. About one inch to either side of 
the opening, and out of view, place a 
small wooden roller fastened to the bot- 
tom by a small steel pin and projecting 
through the top about one-fourth of an 
inch. On the projecting portion of each 
roller place a handle, 

Upon long, narrow strips of paper write 
or print number combinations, phonic 
sight keys, phonograms or drill words. 
Fasten one end of the strip to one roller 
and turn the handle to wind up the film, 
the other end of which is then fastened to 
the second roller. Then the ‘‘machine’’ 
is ready for operation in either direction, 
the written or printed matter passing be- 
fore the window. 

This method of presentation holds a 
greater degree of attention and forces 
quick and accurate thinking and response. 
Simple reading lessons may also be pre- 
sented in this way, the brief exposure 
increasing attention and concentration, 
and demanding ready interpretation.— 





ERMA IL, SCHNEIDER, Ohio. 


I muct tell you what a great help the 
new grafonola has been to my primary 
room, where before we had no musical 
instrument at all. The Woman’s Civic 
League gave us ten dollars as a starter, 
and we are earning the rest. First we 
gave aconcert in which the children’s 
erformances alternated with numbers 
rom the grafonola, On the twenty- 
second of February we gave a colonial 
minuet in full costume, moving pictures 
of which were taken and sold to finish 
paying for the machine and buy us many 
new records. 

We have learned quite a number of new 
songs already, and the marching, skip- 
ping, and gymnastics are a delight as 
they never were before. But best of all 
are the folk-dance records, It has always 
been so hard to teach the folk-dances 
without any music except the children’s 
singing, and now, with the records, they 
almost teach themselves. For a few 
minutes’ quiet recreation nothing could 
take the place of the grafonola, and we 
would not part with it for anything. We 
have been able to rent it several even- 
ings with some dance records that were 
given us, for home dances, at one dollar 
per evening. One teacher of a children’s 
dancing class takes it regularly on 
Saturday. 

I am sure the readers of the Exchange 
will be interested in a way to make a 
little extra money after school. After I 
taught my pupils how to make raffia bas- 
kets, I received so many requests from 
pupils of other grades that I decided to 
start a class in basketry and raffia work 
after school hours. From Thanksgiving 
until Christmas I gave six lessons for 
fifty cents, and in that way earned enough 
to buy all my Christmas presents. 

I want to tell, too, of a use I am mak- 
ing of some of the hektograph copies I 
have saved from Primary Plans. Many 
of them are so pretty and appropriate to 
the different seasons of the year that they 
make fine place-card decorations. So I 
have made a selection of seasonable de- 
signs and hektographed them on nice 
cards. Some I have tinted with water 
colors which sell at fifty cents a dozen, 
the untinted at twenty-five cents a 
dozen. I have made valentines, Easter 
postcards, dance programs, etc. 

My samples are in view in the ex- 
change rooms of our civic league, where 
we. pay five per cent commission on all 
sales. Orders come in so fast that I am 
sure any teacher could easily earn money 
for schoolroom decoration or her own 
purse in this way.—EDITH THOMPSON, 
Virginia. 

A Live School 

My pupils find this sentence a great 
aid in remembering in proper order the 
names of the cabinet officers: ‘‘ Billy must 
=: my ‘black dog lest he run wild,’’ 

aking the first letter of the officer’s 
name, we have, 

B-illy Bryan Sec. of 
M-ust McAdoo Agee 
G-uard Garrison aid 
M-y McReynolds Att’y 
B-lack Burleson Postmaster 
D-og Daniells _Sec. of 
L-est Lane ee te Interior. 
H-e Houston ” Agriculture. 
R-un Redfield *  '* Commerce. 
W-ild Wilson oe ae Labor. 

Loyalty to our scliool has been aroused 
to avery high pitch. Early in the year 
my children voted ona name, finally, 
after much discussion, choosing ‘‘ Prairie 
Hill ;’’ also for school colors, and a school 
flower, choosing unanimously the gumbo 
lily. They selected for a motto: ‘Be a 
live wire and you won’t get stepped on,”’ 
and their subsequent boosting for Prairie 

(Continued on page 62) 
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War. 
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For Close of Schoo 


Our new School Day Remembrance 
Booklets are exceedingly handsome. 
They ate designed for presentation 


from teacher to pupil, and are the most appropriate inexpensive gifts which can be 


imagined for that purpose. 


They differ entirely from the Souvenirs we have made 


for many years, but retain the popular features of those Souvenirs in printing the 


names of school, teacher and pupils thereon. 


We consider them handsomer 


than any of the Souvenirs we have yet issued, and the thousands of teachers who 
have used those in the past years, will be even more delighted with the new styles. 


See full description on page 63. 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
f cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 

those who wish 
a delicious and 
' nourishing hot 

ML! 

Registered 

U. 8. Pat. Off 








beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Geod” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 | 








Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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No Plates—No Films! 


New Camera Just Out 
ont “Eee 
yng inished 
ictures made on the spot in 

@ minute’s time, 


The 
“Mandel-ette” 








A one minute camera, Eile 
{nates films, plates and d 
room. No fuss or trouble, 


Special Money 
pS Back Offer 


60-5 camera, and if it does not do 
to 66 all we claim, we refund your 
cards at one 


no room money. > 
pecqanary. focus le: bine ee gf ee 
distances, Pe efacetiecthat Co 
y mbined “‘8-in-1’’ Devel- P) 0 
oper tes of ee solu- Anak 
on joey velop automa- \ (500 extra by parcel post) 
tically in legs than @ minute--_ Ouest includes camera and 
can’t ¥: 
th each outfit enable supplies to make 16 pictures. 
outa nmaking fctures the Good tripod, $1.00 additional 
- Extra cards, 25c a pkg of 16. 
Eo Ws Goi SAY Ba eon ok 
peel too eta these vantages and pig sav Girder 
can '» le 
the -or write for the free book--NOW. 











THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 
A1gS Pocetyrs, 184Public Bank 
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EARLINGTON 


27th Street, West of Broadway, New York 
EUROPEAN PLAN 

g A Step from Broadway. 

G Absolutely Fireproof. 

G Quiet asa Village at Night. 

q Your Comfort Our Aim Always. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, front of house, one 
person, $2.50 ; two people, $3.50, Why pay more 
when our service is equalled only by the best. 

SINGLE ROOMS, $1.00 


E. W. WARFIELD, Manager 

















; This Bank is under the supervis- 

% ion of the United States Treasury 

“ Department so you may be sure 

that any funds you deposit in it 

are absolutely safe. Accounts 

opened with One Dollar or more, interest 
at 4% compounded, semi-annually. 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
D.C. 





U. S. Savings Bank, Washington, 
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TEACHERS YOU CAN EAR oe 


summer vacation helping us give away Genu 





Pleasant and profitable work fora Large and ia 

0 capital required. Your wide 
acquaintance helps you. Start now and by vaca 
have a very fine summer 


Wit. J. DIOK, Mgr. Dept. J-22, No. 20 W Lake St. Chicas 


Rogers Silverware on our new Advertising aie 
Hon 


able Firm. 
time you will 
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Season 1914 F 

= 

Side trip from National Educational Association Fifty-Second Annual Convention, St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th, 1914. = 

E 

Nestling at the base of some of the sublimest peaks of the Rockies, the new and enlarged B 
Glacier Park Hotel, official eastern gateway to Glacier National Park—land of glistening gla- E 
ciers—offers you every desirable modern comfort and convenience on your vacation thissummer. | 
An annex containing 115 rooms has been erected and is connected with the main hotel by a 90-foot sun parlor. = 
Every room is electrically lighted and heated. Over 60 guest rooms in the annex have private baths. The main E 
dining room has also been enlarged and a new and complete kitchen annex of the most modern type has been a 
° . *- S 
built. Noted chefs offer you a rare treat in cuisine. A large plunge pool and open camp fire are novel features. = 
Greater accommodations are to be found at the numerous chalets throughout the Park. Vast sums have been spent by the government in = 

road improvements. = 
This year you will find ten 10-passenger and six 6-passenger automobiles for use in the Park. Nine hundred government inspected horses & 

will be in service. = 
Visit Glacier Park this summer. You can tour the park on $1 to $5 a day —— walking from camp to camp, living the delightful = 

out door life, eating at the glow of the camp fires and sleeping under the stars. If you desire you can travel on horseback, by automobile, stage E 
or launch. Mother Nature here offers the student rare glimpses of her power—reveals the wonderful formations of dead epochs. S 
Ee 


Definite Expense Tours 


Seven Day Tour—Daily July 1 to Sept. 1—#47—a panorama is spread 


For your convenience and pleasure the Great Northern Railway has 
arranged the following special tours this season: 

One Day Tour—Cost $8. 25—F rom Glacier Park Hotel to Going-to-the- 
Sun Camp via automobile and launch, 

Three Day Scenic Tour—Daily July 1 to Sept. 1—#21—F'rom Glacier 
Park Hotel through 100 miles of stupendous, ever-changing scenic grandeur, 

Five Day Tour—$#31.25 — Penetrating 

into the northernmost sections of the Park — 
each step revealing new and overwhelming 
wonders of Nature, untouched by man. 








“Sée America First” 









; Glacier National Park 
! 


out before you of untrod, sky-piercing mountains, glaciers centuries old, lakes 
that almost touch the heavens, You cross and recross the Continental Divide, 


Aeroplane Map Free 
Send the coupon for aeroplane folder and descriptive literature free, 
Our travel books are beautifully iHustrated — advance pictures of the scenic 
feast that awaits you, Hotel 
rates and accommodations also 
furnished, 


COUPON 
H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Great Northern Railway, 
Dent. 14, St. Paul, Minn. | 





TT 


NO 








C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 210 S. Clark St., Chicago 


S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 
1184 Broadway, New York 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, _ 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Please send me free descriptive literature and 
aeroplane folder on Glacier National Park. 


) ra 


Address 





City 





GlacierNational Park 
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i} GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
MAKER TO WEARER PRICES 


We make waterproof rain coats, beat everybody on prices 
and guarantee to delight you with style, material and long 
wear. Ont out the middlemen and save $2 to $60n every 
garment, Water willnot go through our coats even at the 
scams, Our family catalog and samples free on request. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Write today, 


TORPEDO BRAND MFG.CO., Brookline, Mass., Dept. N. 


Teachers Wanted 


to take advance orders for Christmas Greeting 

Cards, at Summer Schools, Chautauquas, Sum- 

mer Resorts, andin towns and cities, A good 

proposition. Wrrte for terms and particulars, to 
THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 

144 Cutler Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TREAT YOUR OWN SCALP AT 
HOME, Complete instructions for 
Massaging, Shampooing, Curing Dan- 
druff, Itching Scalp, Falling Hair, 25e. 

Arthur’s Treatment, 
108 Westminster St,, Room B,, Providence, R.t 
large kage nice silk rem- 
LADY or GIRL, eye es VPANCY WORK, 106¢, 


Also earn CASH WEEELY COPYING NAMES for us. 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING BUREAU, Leighton’s Corners, N, H, 

















AGENTS! Sell MAPLE PLOWER. 


25 cent pack- 
age makes 2 gallons delicious SYRUP. Sale in 
every home. Profits over 100 per cent. Sample 10 
cents. Our agents coin money. Write at once.,. 

WILMINGTON CvU., Y 40, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








Laird & Lee’s 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


Are Sold on Merit Only! 





and are not to be confounded 
in any way with the Webster 
Dictionaries sold by the Merriam 


Co., The Book 


.Co., or other publishers. 


American 


We 
Send for our FREE booklet, 


Success ful 
Work.” 


Invite Comparison 





“Key to 


Dictionary 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc., pubiishers, 
1733 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ PIANOS 


Teachers who need pianos are invited to 
carefully read the splendid offer of the 
Williams Piano & Organ Company on the 
back cover page of this issue. 

The Williams Company is one of the 
old reliable concerns and the Williams 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


CONTINUED 








| Hill proved that to them the words meant 
something. 

We gaily decorated our one room in 
the chosen colors, orange and black, lav- 
ished ten cents each on school pits, and 
our joy knew no bounds when the eagerly 
anticipated pennant bearing ‘'P. H. S,”’ 
adorned our walls. I should enjoy tell- 
ing you how we obtained our flag, maps, 
and globe, our school song to the tune of 
‘* Wearing of the Green’’ and the Fare- 
well Song to the tune of ‘‘ Maryland,’’ 
but there isn’t room now.—E. Rutu 
McCor,1LU0M, Nebraska. 


Audubon Bird Party 


An Audubon Bird Party is a suggestion 
for teachers who are hunting for some- 
thing new when giving a party to their 
pupils. Provide little booklets, to which 
attach small lead pencils with ribbon, 
Write the following questions inside 
pages with room lett for the answer, the 
name of a bird :— 

1. Lord of the air, 


(Kagle.) 


2. Girl’s name, (Phoebe.) 

3. Tale bearer. (Tattler.) 

4. Emblem of Peace. (Dove. ) 

5. Keeper of Jate hours. (Night-hawk.) 

6. Name of famous nurse, (Nighit- 
ingale.) 

7. Aids us in eating. (Swallow.) 


8. ‘Wild Goose Chase.’’  (Lark.) 

9. Teachers sometime do,  (Whip- 
poor-will.) 

10, Applied to stupid and silly. 


(Loon. ) 
11, Used in making flags. 
12. A secoffer and jester. 

bird.) 

13. A Family Name. 


(Bunting,) 
(Mocking- 


(Martin. ) 


14. What we do when — frightened 
(Quail.) 
15. Letter of Alphabet. (Jay.) 


16, Guess all these and 
as— (The Owl.) 

The life of Audubon or some work on 
ornithology may be given for first prize, 
a bird whistle for the ‘‘booby.’’ 

If refreshments are to be served, pro- 
cure colored bird cards, cut them in two 
parts and disiribute, Partners are chosen 
by matching them,—M, B, M., Colorado, 


you are wise 


Other persons of whom we make 
booklets in the spring are Washington 
Irving, Samuel KF. B. Morse, Alice Cary, 
Kdward EK. Hale.—M. S., Minnesota. 


Educative Seat Work 


Given a box of rubber type—the kind 
where the letters can be set into a metal 
holder--some inch-wile strips of heavy 
pasteboard and a little patience, and 
there is no limit to educative seat work. 
For instance, when teaching the effect 
of final ¢ I give each child an envelope 
containing twenty cards one inch wide 
and two and a half inches Jong. On jalt 
of them are printed short vowel words, 
on the other half the corresponding word 
with the ¢ added, such as ‘‘slid, slide; 
tap, tape; rob, robe;’’ etc, After drill- 
ing ou a similar list from the chart the 
children arravye them iu two rows on 
their desks, the pairs opposite. Yo drill 
on ay I give them envelopes in which are 
cards one inch by two and a half with 
ong, ung, ing, or ang on them, three of 
each, On one-inch square cards are 
initials which placed in front of the long 
cards will form words, With these is a 
card with the words printed on it, to 
show the child when he has the right 
initial with his phonogram. 

For the second grade I have similar 
cards on which are printed words ending 
in fion, tial, crous, etc. The pupils ar- 
range them alphabetically on their desks. 
One child reads a card, the others find it 
and put it in the envelope, The first one 
to find it reads another, and so on till all 
the cards are put away. —EstHER L, 
CROWELL, Vermont 


A Recipe for Paste 

A recipe tor a paste which I[ have 
found to be excellent is as tollows, —One 
tablespoon of alum: one quart of water; 
one halt-pint of flour, Mix the flour 
with a small quantity of water and stir 
into a cream. Dissolve the alum in the 
water, and bring to a boil, stir in the 
cream and cook for twenty minutes. 
Stir while cooking, strain and add 
twenty drops of oi] of cloves, This keeps 
well,—JENNIE BROZEK, Wisconsin. 





Booklets 

The Special Day booklets have been 
mentioned before, but no one has told 
just what is put into these booklets, so I | 
send some of the ideas that we use in 
our school. We make booklets for all 
of the holidays. These contain the story 
pertaining to the day, and drawings that 
are as varied as the minds of the chil. 
dren who make them. In February we 
make booklets for the most interesting 
of the many whose birthdays come in 
that month, If we do not have time for 
all, we make just leaflets for some of the | 
authors, with dates of birth and death, a 
picture of the man and of his birthplace, 
and a list neatly written of his most im- 
portant works, 

My children fairly love their booklets 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Of course 
they write the story of his life, and after 
it is corrected and caretully rewritten, it | 
is laid away until the day when we put 
our books together. We make drawings 
ou thin cardboard, or paste on an appro- 
priate picture, for the front of our book. 
We usually make this in the form of a 
folder so that the front and back are at- 
tached. Sometimes we write a_ short 
synopsis of his stories we like best. We 
find any picture we can to illustrate his 
stories, and these are carefully cut out 





is a splendid, sweet-toned instrument. 


and pasted with the story. 








ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Academic Courses, June 29th to August 
ing staff. Board and Tuition reasonable. 
of Lake Ontario. 


Eaeh Course is Equal to One, Two or 
time by attending summer school. 
full information. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 





= 


MECHAN TUTE Accredited Summer Courses 
IN ) For Teachers © 

Applied Art, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Pedagogical, Techical, and 
Healthful, invigorating climate. 


Apply to the Registrar for Bulletin containing 


56 Plymouth Avenue, 


7th. Good equipment, Splendid Teach- 
Situated on Genesee River, near shores 
Ideal vacation spot. 


Three Terms Work. Make up for lost 


Rochester, N. Y. 











| where as the prettiest valley in 


A Letter in Rhyme 


I have tried to tell in verse the story of 
my delightful experience in a little Cats 
kill Mountain valley —known every- 
the 
southern Catskills—the Woodland Valley. 


THE NEW SCHOOLHOUSE 


Along the wayside, in yonder valley, 
There stands a building in quiet nook ; 

‘*Unusual,’’ you say, ‘‘and rare 

To see such a schoolhouse standing there 
Under the hills, by lonely brook."’ 


| | went to teach in early October 


In Woodland Valley, eighteen ninety- 
eight. 
But then, J must admit, there was not 
much thought 
About teacher, schoolhouse, nor branches 
taught, 
Tilla model] trustee came there to locate. 


This trustee from the city came 
To make his home in the Woodland 
country ; 
He was a well-read 
spirited, 
His time and his talent he gladly granted 
Toenrich the children, friends, kin and 
gentry. 


man, and public 


Our sole trustee was mindful of us 
In the old frame building on homely 
knoll ; 
‘*See here,”’ 
too-— 
“*This old shack will never do, 
These taxpayers shall assume a heavier 


suid he—and he meant it, 


roll.’’ 
A meeting was called and the voters 
agreed 
To seek a new site for a building more 
stately ; 


Said one, ‘‘I'l] donate a lot just above by 
the brook ;’’ 
Said another, '‘ This reads like a book 
That’s appreciated greatly.’’ 
‘*Roxmor’”’? was built and a substantial 
barn 
In the heart of the Southern Catskills ; 
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When the two were finished everyone 
began 
To work hand-in-hand, man with man, 
To agg a new structure among the 
hills. 


Then came the trustee to me and said; 
| ‘*On Friday, we begin to take this shed 
down 3"? 
i‘ What!l’’ gasped I, ‘‘where do we go? 
|; Shall we be driven out into the snow, 
Or is there another place tor ns iy 
towne’? 


“In my barn, you may make your schoo] 
home, 
And use it freely 
ings's done ; 
A coal stove is there and the desks we 
shall move, 
Trim it up and hx it, a 
to love.’’ 
Thus spoke he to me; then said J, 
“Twill be fun,’’ 


11 the new bnild. 


school rox TT] 


aes 


Schoolhouse in Woodland, N. Y., near 


Roxmor Colony 


We tried it awhile and 
could be, 
But winter came soon with very cold 
weather ; 
Then what think you he proposed to do? 
Said he, ‘'There’s room in my home for 
you.”’ 
So we rau down there and were happy 
together. 


‘twas nice as 


At last the schoclhouse was finished and 
we moved in— 
The cozy new building you see on this 
page— 
Isn't ita lovely style on a charming site? 
Whether brightened by sunlight or illu- 
mined at night, 
We hold it iu mind as the pride of our 
age. 


{ taught there five years, then, dreading 





to go, 
I went to Mt, Pleasant, a tew miles 
below; 
There I a larger class was pleased te 
know ; 


| Still Woodland was always a place to re- 
member, though 
I moved onward and upward and so on, 
so. 
-C, E, C. LoNGVEAR, New York 


Athletics 


I wonder if you find the boys of your 
school interested in athletics, and feel 
hampered by lack of equipment? We 
organized an Athletic Club among the 
boys of our school, The boys adopted a 
brief constitution, and elected a Recorder 
whose duty it was to record the members 
weekly standing in the following 
‘stunts’? :— 

Mile Run. 

s0-Yard Dash. 
Standing Broad Jump. 
Chinning. 

A ladder placed against the side of the 
schoolbuilding furnished necessary 
equipment for ‘‘chinning.’’? A jumping 
pit may be prepared by plowing a strip 
twelve feet by six feet, and placing 4 
metal base at one end. 2 oat 

At the close of the contest a prize 18 
awarded to the boy who makes the most 
improvement. This makes the scheme 
practicable for small schools where the 
pupils vary greatly in age. Thi final cou- 
test may be public.—-VILLAGE TEACHER, 
North Dakota. 


A “Fire Dance” 


I often make a ‘'fire dance’’ which 1s 
greatly enjoyed by the little ones. 
prism hanys in the window where the sul 
shines, and just where it sends its tala 
bow hues across my desk, I place a smal 


tea kettle over an alcohol burner. Whet 
the steam begins to rise the repens « 


changing colors make a beautiful ¢€ 
—H. T., Ohio. 
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_— 
HE most appro- 
priate gift is not 
necessarily - the one 
which costs the most, 
but rather the one 
having enough of 
beauty to attract and 
se, together with 
ich subject matter as 
will cause the gift to 
be kept and prized 
forever. We have 
aimed to attain this 
ee of perfection 

in the School Day Re- 


membrance Booklets. 


Gifts to Pupils 


At Close of School, On Special Occasions, and Holidays 








The custom of “remembering” pupils at close of school, at Christmas time and 
on other special occasions is almost as old as our school system itself and is being 
practiced by teachers more and more as the years pass. 

Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so ex- 
pensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 

That our series of “School Day Kemembrance”’ Booklets solve the 
problem more satisfactorily than anything else ever offered is attested by many. 

While the Booklets are attractive and should appeal to any one because of their 
attistic beauty ; having the names of teacher, school officials and pupils printed in 
them is, after all, the most interesting feature, as it brings them close to the heart of 
all connected with the school and will insure these Booklets being kept and prized 
for years after any ordinary gift (though having much more intrinsic value, perhaps,) 
would be destroyed or forgotten. : 


Names of ‘Teachers and Pupils 
Each Booklet has specially printed in it, on pages set apart for the purpose, the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, the school officials, place, date, etc., 
making them of close personal interest to all, and lending to them a feature which will 
insure their being kept and prized for years. ‘This name feature has contributed 
largely to the popularity of our school souvenirs, published for several years past. 


Adaptability 

These Booklets are adapted to the one room rural school; to a single room 
of a graded school or for all grades or rooms of a graded school. No matter how 
lage the school, the names of all can be accommodated by simply using extra pages. 
Orders for Graded Schools complete are filled by printing the officers and faculty 
on the title page and grouping on succeeding pages, the names of the pupils of each 
gtade or room with the name of teacher and grade at head of each group, ample 
pages being supplied to provide for the names of all in the school without crowding. 


Three Styles of Booklets 

The series comprises three Booklets—Little Men, Little Women and 
Floral. They are easily distinguished by the illustrations. Each Booklet has eight 
ot more pages—four pages being devoted to illustrations beautifully reproduced from 
water color paintings—the remaining pages being devoted to special printing of 
names of teacher, pupils, etc. The four illustrated pages in the Little Men 
Booklets show four small boys engaged in their favorite occupations, together with 
appropriate verses. The Little Women Booklets correspond to the Little 
men, The illustrations and verses on this page being taken from this Booklet. The 
Floral Booklet is described by its title. In ordering state how many you desire of 
each, The Floral are intended for both boys and girls above the primary grades ; 
The Little Men Booklets for smaJl boys; The Little Women Booklets for small girls. 

Samples will best tell you aboutthem. Sent free to any teacher on request. 

PRICES: $1.20 for first Dozen ; six cents for each additional Booklet. 
No order accepted for less than One Dozen Assorted, or for less than $1.20. 


. Write name or number of school; names of school 
In Ordering officers if desired ; names of all pupils; your own name 
a teacher and date of term or period, All very plainly. State Number 
of each kind you wish, keeping in mind the fact that the Little Men Booklets are 
intended for small boys; The Little Women Booklets for small girls; The Floral for 
oder boys and girls, 


Addr ess: 












Glance back 
ward, into you 
you the 
yet appropriate gif 


of the child. Wha 


Bookle 


membrance 


of your early schoo 
days > 


‘These illustrations show Cover, Second illustrated page, Title page and two middle pages containing names of pupils, 


School Day Remembrance Booklets 





I’m a little Monday giri; { help the 
clothes to scrub, 

And on my little washing board | 
rub and rub and rub. 

I hang the clothes up on the line, 
with clothes pins make them fast, 


Oh, I am always very glad when 
Monday comes at last. 














I am a little Tuesday girl; 1 iron, 
don’t you see ¢ 
And never scorch a single thing, I’m 


careful as can be. 


The lace and all the frilly things, 


why Mother has to do, 


But I can iron the plainer things; | 
think it’s nice, don’t You? 








Tam a little Friday girl; | have a 
cap and broom, 

For I must surely sweep the house, 

, k 

yes, every single room; 

And dust the chairs and tables, till 
everything is clean, 

Oh, Friday is the cleaning day, the 
best I’ve ever seen. 








Iam the girl for Saturday, for then 
is when we bake 

All sorts of cookies, pies and things 
and fancy kinds of cake, 

And bread and beans and patties, 
and meat that’s tender too, 

Oh, baking day’s the best of all, 
I think so, say, don't you 4 














Art Department, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The Litthe Women Booklets are illustrated by the four sketches shown 
ubove, beautifully produced in colors, one page being devoted to each engraving 
and its accompanying verse. ‘The Littke Men Booklets are identical in style, but 
illustrate boys engaged in various occupations, with appropriate verses. 


The Floral Booklets for the older pupils are similar in design and have 
four pages with engravings in many colors. 
Kach Booklet has eight pages and covers, tied with silk. 
. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





early school days will 
best demonstrate to 
impression 
which some trifling, 


makes upon the mind 


would you not give 


for a School. Day Re- 


for every term or year 
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Busy Work Words to Match to Pictures 





























cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat _kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens dog puppies 
cat kittens | dog puppies 
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Treat For You 








Let the 
Knox Cooks 


send you enough 


K SPARKLING K 


GELATINE 


to make six plates 
of Cherry Sponge 





3 





| tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
¥% cup cold water. | cup cherry juice, 
Juice of one lemon. % cup sugar. 
1% cups cherries, Whites of two eggs. 
Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes 
and dissolve in the hot cherry juice. Add 
Cherries (stoned and cut in halves) and lemon 
juice, hen jelly is cold and beginning to 
set, add whites of 2 eggs beaten until stiff. 
Mold and when ready to serve turn on to 
serving dish and garnish with whipped cream, 
putting chopped cherries over the top. 


NOTE: This same recipe may be used 
with other canned fruits, 











HIS will be our treat to you 
forthe month of May. You 
will be so delighted you will 
always have Knox Gelatine in 


your home. © 

Send us your grocer’s name, enclos- 
ing a 2-cent stamp and we will send 
you the Knox Gelatine. o 

We want every reader of this publi- 
cation to know how to use KNOX 
GELATINE for all kinds of Desserts, 
Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 
Salads and Candies. 


Wewill send you, 
free, an illustrated 
book of recipes 
with the Gelatine. 


Chas. B. Knox Co. 
20 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y, 
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“0 be interviewed. 


Ohio Bidg., 


YOUR VACATION 


THE PUBLISHERS of 
STODDARD’S LECTURES 


fequire several teachers to introduce 


STODDARD’S NEW WORK 


* in NORTHERN STATES and CANADA 


the firm furnishing lists of 


OLD PATRONS 
+ Thorough training; 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., 
Dept. “L.” 





Experience desirable but ot 
liberal guarantee | 


CHICAGO. 





ladies to Sew 


feennntoed hosiery; sold direct to consumers; 
ry; credit given, Parker Co., 761 Chestnut St.,Phila.Pa. 


TOR 


. |AKES Iron pleasure. Pro- 
MENTS $10.4 DAY 4 M pte be vey ers Best’? 
y 


















ERSAL CO,, Dept. 24, 


at home for a large Phila, firm; 

pens good money; steady work; no 

UNIV ne 3 send stamped envelope for prices paid, | 
Walnut St., Phila,, Pu 





sentative for old established bran 


a Week Interest You? We seek a repre- 


protected 












PROVED MONI 








over 575,000 satisfied custom- 

\ers. No hotstove. Easy to oper- 

. ate. Heat regulated “i in 4 

» Satisfaction guaranteed, Big. 

estin Quality, Lowest in Price. 

" pan hick. ed —~ — 

pla uick, easy sales. ve 

and free. Write for 

illustrated circular; explains 
everything. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
/ 421 Wayne St. Big Prairie,0. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Celebrating the Centennial of Norway—-May 17, 1914 


Decorate the rooms with Norwegian | free to all in Norway. 
have pictures of Viking boats on | 


ABS 5 
the blackboard. The characters repre- 
sented may be in costume or wear some 
fitting insignia. 

Goddess of Liberty (greeting and 
— Congratulations, 
noble Norway, on your centennial of 
freedom. Yours is a splendid record to 


look back upon 


Norway (a tall young girl, in national 
costume, courtesying to Liberty) — I 
thank you, honored Liberty, for your 
kind words. : 

(Enter Sweden, a tall girl in costume.) 

Sweden—-I greet Norway, 
and Wish you many returns of 
your birthday. 

(Enter Denmark, ) 

Denmark—!, too, congratulate you, 
Norway, on all the great things which 
you have accomplished during the past 
century. Your present king is 4a Dane 
and you were lony united to Denmark, 
Our friendship should be closer in the 
coming years, 

Norway—Yes, we Scandinavian sisters 
must always feel a very close bond of 
union because of our Jony alliance and 
our nearness to each other. (Takes both 
Sweden and Denmark by the hand.) 
May peace, unity and concord always 
mark our relations to each other! 

Goddess of Liberty (shaking the hand 
of each)—And indy Jiberty reign over 
you all! 

(Kuter @ group of nations, the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, Germany, 
Holland, France, etc.) 

Great Britain (dressed as ‘' Join Bull’’) 
~—Norway, | congratulate you and offer 
niy best wishes. A daughter of Great 
Britain is your present queen and 
Britain’s king is a cousin of your king. 
\Ve are closely bound by family ties. 

Russia-—Scandinavia has been close to 
Russia. Denmark gave us the mother of 
our present Czar. Our greetings to out 


you, dear 
happy 


Norwegian cousin —long may you 
prosper |! 

The United States—Norway’s inde- 
pendent spirit finds sympathy in our 


great republic, It was the Norsemen, it 
is thought by many, who first set their 
feet upon the shores of our western con- 
tinent. You were the great voyayers of 
the earliest recorded centuries, Your 
endurance and love of liberty are hon- 
ored by Americans. Like you, we have 
an Independence Day. 

France—So has France! What would 
have been the geography of Kurope, we 
wonder, had the old Vikings held their 
conquests and established permanent set- 
tlements on the Bay of Biscay? A great 
history is yours, Norway. 

Norway—Marshal Beruadotte, the 
French general, (Napoleon’s general) 
was our first king a century ago, just 
alter our freedom was wou. He won the 
learts of the Norsemen by his recogni- 
tion of our desire for national individ- 
uality. Our country deeply mourned 
this able Frenchman at his death in 1844. 


| It was his son King Osear I who gave to 


us a flay of our own,- (Shows the flag.) 
See, here is the flag of independent Nor- 
way. (All salute.) 
Germany—Germany extends greeting 
and the hand of friendship to Norway. 
Holland—-Your neighbor, the Nether- 


| lands, would not be slow in wishing you 


well on your one hundredth birthday. 


(Enter the ‘‘Seventeenth of May'’ at 
tended by a group of peasants.) 
Norway (greeting him)--A century 


ago, the Seventeenth of May arrived upon 
our calendar. You brought us the desire 
of our hearts, union, peace and independ- 
ence, We hail you, dear Independence 
Day ! 

Seventeenth of May—-Every year tor a 
hundred years I .have. come to see you 
and to review the rich results and fruits 
of Norway's national enterprise. This 
year is the gladdest year in our history. 
(Takes his place beside Norway. Pro- 
cession representing Education enters. ) 

Seventeenth of May—Here is the dis- 
play of that which is a better safeguard 
for a nation than a standing army—Pub- 
lic Education. 

Education—Elementary Education is 


By Jane A. Stewart 





| as masterpieces of literature. 
| and poets are read everywhere by lovers 











It is taken to the 
most remote sections as well as provided 
in the larger cities. Nobody need be 
Without some training in Norway. 

Industrial Kducation-- Few countries 
provide mére completely tor trade and 
teclinical training for all the people. We 
have not only regular trade and industrial 
schools but continuation evening sehool 
for those wlio work during the day 


Special Education—Norway has school: 


| for cripples, tor feeble-ininded, and toi 


the physically and morally detective 

Agricultural Kducation — Agricultural 
Education is just beginning, and it is 
hoped that it will be a great help in pro 
moting agriculture in a land where farm 
ing is very difficult. 

Literature (accompanied by represent- 
atives of Henrik Wergeland, Bjornson 
and Ibsen) —During the century of free 
dom, a new Norse literature has come 
into existence, marking the new individ- 
ual life of the nation, 

Henrik Wergeland--L was known as 
the patriot poet of Norway, a ‘‘Seven- 
teenth of May’? poet. My writings have 
heen compared to those of Longfellow in 


Ivric and dramatic quality, (He reads 
The *‘ Seventeenth of May’? hy Werge- 
land.) 


Bjornson—I have been called ‘‘the 
» | 


Schiller of Norway.’’  b wrote novels of 
Norweyvian country life that are revarded 
My dramas 
selection 


of good reading. (He reads a 


| from Bjornson.) 


Henrik Ibsea—To me has been piven 
the title, “the Goethe of Norway,’’ some 
of my first work having been thought to 
compare with that of the yreat German 
poet. I have beem outspoken in my 
work, some say satirical, and have tried 
to expose and criticize the social life of 
modern Norway. 

Literature—Ibsen is the greatest name 
in Norwegian literature of the past cen 
tury. He, with Bjornson, Jonas Lie, and 
Alexander Kielland, has lifted the lite: 
ature of Norway to a plaue with that ol 
other countries, (She reads a selection 
from Ibsen.) 

Music--Who does not know of Ole Bull, 
the great Norwegian composer ; of Grieg ; 
and of Nordraak? They have made the 
melodious strains born of Norwegian 
genius echo in musical circles around the 
globe. (A musical selection may be 
rendered taken from the works of a Nor 
wegian composer.) 

Science— Norway has made contribu. 
tions during the century of independence 
to the world’s great treasures of science, 
history and art. The names are ‘well 
known of Hansteen, the astronomer; of 
Abel and Sophus Lie, the mathemati 
cians; Munch, Keyser, Sars and Storm, 
the historians; Ivar Aasen, the philolo- 
gist; Tidemand and Gude, the painters. 

Industry and Commerce—Great has be 
come Norway’s iudustries and trade dur- 
ing the past century. Our total trade 
now reaches forty-two million dollars a 
year. We have nearly two thousand 
miles of railway and over thirteen thou- 
sand miles of telegraplis and telephones. 
The principal industry is the fisheries, 
There are also produced mineral products 
and timber, Ship building and mechan. 
ical engineering keep the people busy 
The total exports for 1913-14 are estimated 
at 140,000,000 kroner. 

Liberty—-Norway, we the 


know, has 


| distinction of awarding the Peace prize, 
that fine award of 


Alfred Nobel, the 
Danish inventor of dynamite, which is 
given annually to the person or persons 
who have done the most for the advance 
of Peace, 

Seventeenth of May—The true spirit of 
independence and liberty for all has been 
shown in Norway. In Norway, women 
vote just the same as men, and sit side 
by side with their brothers in the legis- 
lative halls, and share in official labors. 


Norway—\We are proud that in our land 
all the people are free and equal, women 
as well as men; This will be the case in 
other countries, too, when they realize 
what it is to have women’s ability and 
devotion fully utilized for the welfare of 
the nation, 

(fableau or procession to close.) 
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World 
awakes 





| about the first thing its inhabitants 
| do is to breakfast. Nearly a hun- 
dred million people in the United 
States awake hungry;and most 
adults realize that the comfort and 
profit of the day depend largely 
upon the quality of the meal they 
start with. Children don’t think 
much about it, but the quality 
of their food is none the less 





important. 


| 
| 
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ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


Abs olutely Pure, 


The clever housewife always 


meets the emergericy. She pro: 
vides for breakfast nourishing 
food that will tempt the appetite. 


of \e~ 





Royal Baking Powder makes 
| possible the earliest, quickest 


breakfast, with delicious biscuit, 
waffles, muffins and hot-breads. 


Foods made with Royal Baking 

| Powder have been declared by 
expert physiological chemists 
more digestible than such break- 
fast breads made in the old- 
fashioned way or with other rais- 
ing agencies of the present day. 
Royal is a pure cream of tartar bak- 
ing powder, health- 
‘ful and economical. 
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NEW INVENTION 


Wonderful Self-Heating lron etse uixesr. 
MAKES AND CONTAINS ITS OWN HEAT 


Convenient—Economical—Safe. 
Saves Its Cost Every Month. 


SEE HOW SIMPLE Dititiran sean: 
when finished —that’s all. NO HOT STOVE—SAVES 
MILES OF STEPS—actually makes ironing a pleasure. 


The New STANDARD 
Self-Heating IRON 
AIR-GAS BURNER 


Cives Correct Heat, 
Perfect Service, 
Economy, Comfort. 


‘hon aki oe is stove, 
uel, heat ONE— 
FIRE INSIDE. Carry it about, go where you please, 
don’t stay in hot kitchen; iron any place, any room, 
on porch, or under shade-tree. 
thing after another, works while it’s heating, heats 
while it’s working ; saves miles 6f walking. 


CHEAPEST FUEL—EVEN HEAT 

All kinds of clothes Jroned Better in Half the 
Time. No waiting, no 6topping to change irons, 
right heat. Easily reg- 
ulated, nothing wasted, 
Iron on table all the 
time, one hand on the 
iron, the other to turn 
and fold the clothes. 

The “STANDARD” ig 
neat, durable and com- 
pact, all parte within 
radius of iron and 
handle, No TANKS or 
fittings, standing out at 
sides or ends, to hinder 
or be in the way. No 
witee bod nets sees 
to bother, No '° ' 
RIGHT SIZE—RIGHT pancreas 
SHAPE—RIGHT WEIGHT, cheapest fuel, One Cent 
Does Ordinary Family Ironing. Every Iron 
tested before shipping. Ready for use when received. 


WHAT USERS SA —ALEX. STALKER, 
“Th 























New York, writes— 
© Standard is most useful and time and 
money savi device that was ever made. Finished 
& large ironing in two hours which usually took half a 
day with old style Sad Iron.” J.C. KING, Illinois, 
writes—‘* Well pleased with your Standard.” I. N. 
NEWBY, Illinois, writes—‘‘I find your Iron all 
zon claim for it.” G. EK. WARD, Indiana—" You. 
ron is fine.” MBS. CAROLINE KOTZ—" Your 
Standard gives splendid satisfaction.” MRS. MEL- 
VIN MAUBER—"'I find your Iron as represented, 
well pleased.” MRS. W. B. FOURMAN, New 
ork—* Your Tron is a perfect success, and I am em- 
thusiastic over what it does and economy in its use,” 


NOT SOLD IN STORES 


An ideal invention for every home. No carrying coal, 
kindling, ashes, soot, dirt; absolutely safe, durable— 
LASTS FOR YEARS. Air-gas fire, perfect com- 
bustion ; for more heat or less heat, simply turn knob, 
then it fe self regulating, requires no more attention. 
Nothing to get out of order. Priee Low. Sent to any 
address, Send no money. Write today for our 
80-day offer, full description, catalogue free. 


WHIRLWIND SUCCESS FOR AGENTS 


We want men and women, home or traveling, all or 
part time, to exhibit, take orders, and appoint agents. 
“Standard” A N ARTICLE—not worked to 
death—sell quick—easy. All Year Business, Ex- 
perience not necessary. Sells on merit—selle itself. 
They buy on sight, Every home a prospect, Every 
woman needs it. Price low—all can afford it. 
HOW THEY DO SELL—Evon 2 or 3 a day gives 
$27 to $40 a week profit; six sales a day is fair for an 
agent—some will sella dozeninoneday. Show 10 fam- 
ilies—sell 8. Not sold in stores, SEND NO MONEY. 
Write postal today for description, agents selling plan, 
How to get FREESAMPLE, Address 

Cc. BROWN MFG. oO 


2285 Brown Bldg. CINCINN4 TE, ONO. 








\ ae 
Earn Money 
while enjoying your 





c 
Mildred Course in Physical Culture, 
They are endorsed by Susanna Cocroft 
the recognized authority on Physical Culture. 
OR, you may have a friend who would like 23B 
lown—write 








to represent us in your t TODAY 
CHARLES LABORATORY 
624 Michigan Bivd Yept, hicago, I 
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(77 For First Photoplay 
’ ‘ou write after t: , easy, jeasons, 
a Net ahs Foe ae ell oes Saw 
tobe photoplay aS ees demand. PI 

Earn $25 to $100 weekly turning your “happy 
Photoplays.. Special talent or unnecessary, I show " 
TEE Saas lacs tte wncshosaatant oor te 
“How to Find the Law” Shows young lawyer, and 


By John M. Glover, ex-member Judiciary Committee 
Federal Co: 76 cents, P.O. order. Particulars 


t, 
you how, 









Go right along, one | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 


(Continued from. page 23) 


ents, The people recognize the great les- 
son they have learned and voice loyalty 
to those high ideals for which the Piper 
stands, 

III, Recessional— Return to the village. 


OUR WORKING OUTLINE BY 
GRADES ; 


Small Village Children 
Butterflies 

Rats (small) 

Village Children 
Village Children 
Girls—Roses 
Boys—Grasshoppers 
Rats (big) 


Kindergartners 
First Grade 
Second Grade 
Third Grade 
Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 
Fifth Grade 
Sixth: Grade 





Seventh and Highth Grades Girls-— 
Swallows 
Seventh and Eighth Grades Boys— 


Oider Village Boys 
Ninth Grade Girls—Bluebirds 
Country School Training Class Villagers 


Tenth and Eleventh Grades Orioles 
Twelfth Grade Spring Fairies 
Juniors Violets 
Seniors Village Shopkeepers. 








Epitror’s Note: Miss lamkin will furnish di- 
rections for the interpretive dances and descrip- 
tions of costumes upon request, Address, en- 
closing self-addressed, stamped envelope, (Miss) 
Nina B. Lamkin, Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, Mo. 





Relief Maps Made Out-of-Doors 


(Continued from page 28) 


making the unit line about four feet in 
length. . One child can’sketch along one 
guide line while two others can ‘take 
rulers or sticks and press back the dirt to 
form a coast line. This employs twelve 
children, but several others may be 
studying the size and shapes of the 
mountains so that they may put tllem in 
quickly, and still others may be getting 
ready to sketch in the rivers when the 
opportunity arises. The remainder of 
the class will have to be content to look 
on, but their chance will come jater when 
the class is divided. Ten or twelve can 
model a beautiful map in less than an 
hour, and during that time the teacher 
can be drilling the remainder in the 
schoolroom. 
The mountains may be finished by 
sprinkling them with lime or flour to 
represent snow, and little flags may be 
done in water colors and planted on the 
different countries, It varies the lesson 
to have a number of slips of paper on 
which are written the names of produc- 
tions and have the pupils stick them up 
with toothpicks in the proper districts. 
Cities may be located in the same manner 
and ‘countless other devices may be em- 
ployed to fix other facts of importance. 


RAINFALL AND EROSION 


When the hose is brought, the best fun 
of all commences. By placing the spray 
against the western coast, the pupils 
learn why the westerlies bring generous 
rain to that side and little moisture to 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and by spraying the entire conti- 
nent the rivers are made to take their 
course and to prove whether or not the 
| slopes have been correctly made. Mis- 
| takes make knowledge more sure, so 
when a river backs up and flows into the 
basin of another, a better lesson is taught 
than would be possible by any number of 
repetitions of the truth, that we tell the 
slope of the land by the way the rivers 
flow. 

Filling up the ocean gives an oppor- 
tunity to study the coast line, the capes 
and bays, an istlimus or-strait as well as 
asense of completion, and an opportunity 
to the boys to launch their fleets of war 
vessels. The water feature may not be 
valuable as a feature of geography but it 
gives the fullest enjoyment to the pupils 
and should never bé omitted for that 
reason. 

After the outdoor map is finished all 
other kinds may have their turn. The 
rainfall map, the mineral, forest or agri- 
cultural product map all take on a new 
interest and a new value, for they are 
builded upon a definite. concept of the 
continent, and the teacher can feel, also, 
that she has made some of the drudgery 
an alloyed pleasure, and that she has 
turned the play instinct into a factor of 





Busy Work Drawing 
(Continued from page 40) 


circle and make narrow slanting ellipses 
(ray flowers). Place the pencil at the 
base of the center of the lower ellipse and 
make a vertical straight line for the stalk. 
Place the pencil at the left and right of 
this vertical line and make long narrow 
ellipses for leaves. 

Figure 15; A lea-pot. Make a large 
ellipse. At the left make a circle (for 
spout) ; at the top make a small ellipse 
(for lid-handle) ; and at the right make 
a rather narrow ellipse (for a handle). 

Figure 16; A sugar-bowl. Make the 
sugar bowl like the tea-pot, only make 
the ellipses on the left and right of the 
same size (for handles). 


The Manly Art of Teaching 


We all have a magnificent area for 
scientific research spread before us. But 
grunting about ‘poor salaries, and strained 
nerves and shattered dignity is not going 
to help us. Notice the opportunities. 

First of all .the problems of the in- 
tellect. ‘ 

Here vou have a thousand-fold diver- 
gence of talent, interest, adaptation, 
home life, congenital influence. No 
two boys are alike in mind more than in 
body. The same essential question needs 
to be put in a different way to one twin 
from what it does to another. Minds 
must be studied as ears are studied and 
skins and pulse-beats’and respirations are 
by the physicians. One child is good at 
figures but poor in literature. One can 
draw, and another can appreciate history. 
One mind thinks in terms of motion, an- 
other thinks in words or in visual images. 
These variations call for scientific study 
and treatment. And the teacher who 
goes at such problems in the scientific 
way is making his work professional, and 
it will not be professional until he does 
so go at it. 

Another phase of our professional study 
leads us to a consideration of the physi- 
cal problems involved. You know all 
these. They are such as the heating, 
lighting and ventilation of the class 
room. Deal with these professionally, 
and not in the spirit of the charwoman. 
Verily, some janitors are more scientific 
than some teachers. The despised setting 
up drill can be made sacramental—the 
outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace. Teachers will come 
in time to watch as carefully whether the 
pupil stands well to recite as to see that 
he uses good English. Pupils may be 
nervous, ill (even rough boys). They 
may be victims of anemia, adenoids, go- 
ing through the purgatory of adoles- 
cence with its alternative exits to heaven 
or to hell. Some knowledge of the 
home surroundings, on the physical side 
of our pupils would make many of us 
more gentle, more considerate, more 
helpful, leading, us to a larger under- 
standing and sympathy with our young 
patients. 

Then, last but greatest, is the moral 
aspect of our possibly professional work. 
‘No teacher has a right to howl about 
his lack of recognition by the world un- 
til his work becomes first and foremost 
a moral effort. It must start in his own 
intrinsic worth as a-man, and aim at the 
most profound worth in the pupil, The 
men who have made their mark in sec- 
ondary education, have made it not be- 
catse they were drillmasters or martinets, 
but because virtue went out of them into 
the boys who in later years learned that 
they had revered them, not for what they 
knew, but for what they were. : 
We may well then change the spirit of 
the story told at the beginning, and say, 
‘*Teaching! What a heaven of a job for 
a grown up man!’’ And if any man 
thinks he has grown too big for the job, 
he had better fall back into real estate 
or insurance.—William Fairley in the 
American Teacher. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions tobe filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay and appointments are for life. 

Those interested should write tmmoshetty to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F 105, Rochester, N. Y. for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions avail- 
able and giving many sam 


e examination questions, 









You. Need 
One of Our 







Raincoat 


Bargain Prices 
Prepare for Wet Weather Now 


, Magnificent garments 

ingly low prices, Direct [ord 
factory to you, ade from the 
finest of waterproof cloths 
ing to most fashionable styles, 

ou select your own ma 
and style. Grand varietyto choosg 
from. Ourexpert tailors giye your 
Raincoat personal attention. h 
Write for Free Catalogue 
and Samples 


BRADFORD RAINCOAT CO,, . © 
327 McDonough Street Brooklyn, N:y,' 
During 


S$ 2 5 O Your VACATION 


anda pleasant trip through 3 states, Hundreds 
women teachers did so in 8 weeks last year; tra'yeliy 
or working around home, introducing and 

strating a few high class patented articles that appa 
toevery woman, Money and experience not neces, 
sary, but to insure position write at once, iM, 
Young & Co.,200 Young’s Bidg., Kalamazoo 


Be Your Own Boss 
























































































WE WANT TO START 200 TEACHES 


taking orders for TREES and SHRUBB 
ERY during their vacation and ‘off 
special inducements for early action 
Pleasant, profitable em ployment, Pay 
weekly. For particulars address, 
PERRY NURSERY (C6,,. 
Rochester, LY, 


We Will Pay You $120.0 


to distribute religious literature in your community, 
Sixty days’ work, Experience not required, Manor 
woman, Opportunity Bor promotion. Spare time may be 
International Bible Press, 98 Winston Bidg., 


Make Your Vacation an Awe 


By representing the Brown Daisy Girl in your 
community. Brown Daisy specialties interest every 
intelligent woman. For full particulars, address ~ 


Parker Supply Company, 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mas, 

Delivered vou FREE 

on Approval and 30 days Trial 
, Cla. 
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xpense to you. ‘ p 
ou can make money taking orders for! 

res, lamps, sundries, etc, from our big 
some catalog. It’s free. It contains * combination ® rk 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new a vito 
Also much useful bicycle information. No be 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Noone’ 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or 
without first learning what we can offer you. Weitere 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D28, CHICAS, KL 
LARGE INCOME ri 








Selling spec 
colored illustration 
and important information free. Sample a 
warded prepaid, $1.00, Reference, Boylston Naling 
Bank, Boston. Dundee Manufacturing 
wl 





Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPARE TIME MONE! |. 





Report local Information, Names, é&., ’ 
We control val uae markets ae Rither i 
No canvassing. zg Pay. Mne ri ‘insta lime 
National Information Sales Co-B,C,K, Cineiasel, that it 





Why not teach DANCING aii?) 9 





Write for prospectus thet du 
Pauline Titus, Auburn, New Vork ‘would * 








INCREASE YOUR 


$25.00 A W 


IN 
if you are tired of drudging for 













nto the Mail Order busines and 4 


dependent. You can have i Dig be 
come by mail. We rare 1 

.. Furnish everything. Begin ae 
perience unneces#ary. No a 
capital. Rich returns. 4 

free book ‘Mail Order Success. 


PEASE FFG. CO+» Int» | 

















ngress, " . 
free, Western Publishing Co.. 6 Washington St., Denver, Colo. 
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which will be sent free of.c 
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hw the QUINN 
WRITTEN METH- 
oD enables beginners, young 
gold, to play ords immediately, and to 
play complete pieces, at sight, after first 
wee lessons — taken right in your own 
Revolutionary ! 


Discard Out-of- date Methods 


Aremarkable device called the 
COLOROTONE, patented by Dr. Quinn, 
xcounts for this seemingly impossible 
yhievement. It saves three-quarters 
dthe time, effort, and cost of a complete mus- 
jaltraining—and brings this most profitable 
profession and greatest of social accomplish- 
























ments within reach of everybody who will take 
tnable to'investigate. Endorsed by leading musicians. 
hwestigate this Credit Offer 
Before Too Late . 
‘Send your name and ad° 
SD ancetor free booklet 
forparticularsofthe$60 
credit allowed this * 





path, tor advertising pur- ‘ 





Lucius Quinn 
Comervatory of Music 
‘” Box 650 AE, 


Illinois 


aiate | 
RN AIR-IT’S CHEAP 


Wonderful Combination Portable 
WOKING AND HEATING STOVE—JUST INVENTED 


Quck meale, washing, ironing, canning fruit, camping. 




























and SHRUBB. SUMMER AND WINTER S8TOV 

on and “offer Heats Rooms, Oftices, Stores, et. tae 

vivent hy Mt Tel | Gasoline PORTABLE VALVELESS 

ymen H a 

fem WICKLEBE- AUTOMATIC 

* ee oe > 7 . 

Y €0,,. me pA AIR-GAS BURNER 
NY, }__| Ky Consumes Barrels of Air to one 
= Ley Gilce of Kerosene (Coal Oil.) 

—~S, ON’T EXPLODE. Saves work 

$120.0 — and fuel bills. No coal, wood, 
dirt or ashes. Nothing to get 

1F commu wed ceder. Gives economy, service, genuine comfort. 
oe. on fy Mas. M. E. KING, Ky., writee—“Baked, 
re y e cooked, washed and ironed. Can-do any- 

” . range does.” E. M. Helwig, Ont.—“Only used 

aD oi] Jast week for cooking, baking, ironing.” 

‘ 3 McOlellen, Kans.—“Safe and clean asa lamp.” 
an Asset pson, O.—" Bakes pies, cakes, bread. Never 
" low Baking Done.” J. F. Lisson’ Cal.—"‘We are 

Girl: in your 9 ‘sg your stove to heat up our office.” Wm. Baering, 
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t 801110. Write Today for Special Agents New 
ws.; World unsupplied. Get in early for territory, 
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“Bil”? 
(Continued from page 19) 


**She’ll be just like all the rest,’’ he 
growled, and prepared himself for the 
customary ordeal, The memory of simi- 
lar occasions when he had been assigned 
to a class of eight-year-olds, and the some- 
what repressed titter that always went 
around the room when he stood up to 
recite with them, brought a painful blush 
to his cheeks, He did care, although as 
yet no one had seemed to realize it, and 
his shamefaced, awkward actions had 
only served to intensify the dislike of his 
former teachers, The sensitive flush 
quickly faded from his face and was re- 
placed by a stubborn, defiant air as he 
handed his torn and battered Fourth 
Reader to Miss Mabel. She had seen the 
look of pain, however, and rightly inter- 
preted it. One swift but comprehensive 
glance into the despised reader had been 
sufficient to explain to her why the lad’s 
progress had been so slow. Stepping to 
her desk, she picked up a copy of ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe.’’ 

‘*William,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘would 
you just as soon read from this book for 
a short time, instead of that one?’’ 

Bill’s heart actually leaped at the 
thought of getting even a short respite 
from the hated reader, but he only an- 
swered gruffly, ‘‘Reckon I'can read it.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ she replied. ‘‘You may 


use it for your reading lesson, and since | 


I have but the one copy, it will be neces- 
sary for you to recite alone for the 
present.’’ 

Bill took the book in both his hands, 
and resting it on the edge of his desk, 


slid forward in his seat until his head | 


almost touched the front of the desk just 
behind him, and there he stayed, reading 


with eager interest until called to his | 


recitation. That recitation was little 
like any he had ever experienced before. 
He completely forgot the presence of the 
other students in the room and lost the 
sullen frown as he talked with Miss Ma- 
bel about the exciting experiences of 
Robinson Crusoe. He felt something 
like a new being as he'walked to his seat 
after the class was over. 

The class record stated that William 
Johns should not enter the Fifth Arith- 


metic class until he had reviewed Denom- | 


inate Numbers, and, furthermore, that 
William Johns was an idle, vicious fel- 
low and could hardly be driven to study, 

Miss Mabel gazed meditatively out 
over the broad field of brown cornstalks 
and then down at the big ungainly youth, 
still interested in this new-found treasure. 

‘*William,’’ she said, ‘‘ will you please 
find out how many yards of oilcloth it 
will take to cover those five bookshelves 
in the corner there?’’ ; 

‘*Vessum,’’ he answered and reached 
for his ruler, but a burning blush of 
shame covered his face, as a few mo- 
ments later he turned around to confess 
that he did not know how to proceed 
further. Miss Mabel was busy at thie 
other end of the room, and so he hastily 
snatched his once ‘detested arithmetic 
and searched eagerly for the required 
information. How happy he was when 
he could report to her at last with his 
task finished. a 

At noon, when Miss Mabel’s watchful 
eye detected signs of restlessness in the 
boy’s face and actions, she quietly asked 
him to help her show the younger boys 
how to make strong sled runners for their 
new sleds that they were making at the 
time of intermissions. He did, and even 
promised the youngsters to help them 
make a big coaster that-would carry them 
all. 
The greatest surprise came, however, 
in the afternoon, when Bill was asked to 
join the seventh and eighth grade class in 
their study of elemettary agriculture. 
He listened with eager alertness to the 
practical things they were learning about 
corn-judging and seed-testing, and then, 
turning to his neighbor, remarked in a 
loud whisper, 

‘Say, Jim, you learn something here, 
don’t you?’’ 

‘*Vou bet. we do,’’: answered Jim, with 
a broad grin at Miss Mabel’s sweet, un- 
derstanding face. 





A new definition of .genius has been 
given by Thomas Kdison, to wit: ‘*Gentus 
is 2 per cent inspiration and 98 per cent 
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teacher does not have to seek a place; the 
years has been training teachers and never with greater success 
Bgs 
Tuition Rates Low, Terms Easy 
have fifteen years of successful work to speak for us, Courses 


p r than you were able to teach this year. You 
SUCCESSFULLY Next Year know the quality of teachers who get the 
Ay HOME place seeks her. Getting a ood school is a question simply of gettin 
. You 
to acquire the knowledge you need to” seared tele ei aa 
or with greater fidelity to the interests consigned to it than at 
present. A course with us may comprise one, two, three or more 
subjects and the tuition fee is in proportion to the amount of 
Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, Text-books, each specially prepared 
for our work, are furnished with every enrollment, .They are 
are accredited at more than twenty-five great schools—a guar- 
antee of excellence. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TODAY, 
Interstate School of Correspondence 


desirable positions. The well equipped 
ready to teach it with abil 
make you a better teacher. The Interstate School for fifteen 
work taken, 
designed solely for the one who studies by correspondence. We 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 




































Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


plan—an ‘ou. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, re may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision, 


, YouChoose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful guns or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 


information before making your selection. Write Washi ton 
for it today and please mention this paper. ornish Co., Established Over Be Hae ae 

















Domestic Science No. 55. 








Neo only does the intrinsic value of an elegant 

equipment appeal to Universities, but also 
Academies, Colleges, High Schools and Common 
Schools feel the urgent necessity of bringing their 
scientific laboratory equipments to a plane with the 
commercial departments. 


‘Neat, attractive environment in the work-room 
is conducive to attentiveness in the student. The 
very same cause invites the instructors complete 
ability. They all take pride in their work. 


‘There is less poetry than energy in bucking 
wood.” The gist of that can well apply to an in- 
adequate laboratory equipment. 
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The Twins in California 

(Continued from page, 20) 
into their ship and then treacherously 
sailing away witli them to sell them as 
slaves. The Indians believed that all 
white men were like this, and this made 
Father Serra’s work a hundred times 
harder. 

The work began difficulties 
which can hardly be imagined now. A 
dwelling place and a church must be 
constructed, 
he made by their own hands on the spot, 
except the little they could bring from 


under 


Mexico, and the finding of materials to | 
| Father Crespi, were broken-hearted. It 


make them from wasa problem, But the 
hardest problem was to attract the Indians 
and make them willing to be taught and 
lielped. Ignorant, tearful and hostile, 
they wanted neither instruction nor help 
and only desired to drive out the white 
men. 

Loving, brave and devoted as Father 
Serra was, sometimes he utterly despaired 
of ever winning them, At one time they 
came against the mission in a great at- 
tack, determined to wipe out the in- 
truders at one sweep. For hours they 
shot their arrows down upon the besieged 
whites, killing one man and wounding 
several; but they were at last driven off, 

Two or three days later the mission 
workers had a surprise. The 
caine to the mission again, bringing with 


them those of their number who had been | 


wounded in the battle, They brought 
them for Father Serra to cure, 


They had learned at last that he was | 
| due, came in loaded with supplies and 


kind and forgiving, and decided to come 
to him for help, So success came, for 


after this it dawned on the Indian mind | 


that his help was worth having, not only 


when they were sick but when they were | 


well, 

Now other missions were 
according to Father Serra’s plan, and the 
Indians gathered into them, listened curi- 
ously to the mass and consented to re- 
ceive the kindly instruction, Later they 
were baptized and became ‘‘ Mission In 
dians,’’ Within a dozen vears there was 
a chain of such missions stretching from 
San Diego to San Francises, 





Everything they used must | 
| twentieth of 
| California and go back to Mexico.’’ 





Indians | 


established | 
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But the workers had many disappoint- 
ments in establishing them. Once even 
Father Serra thought that everything 
would have to be given up. It was in 
the very early days when they were just 
branching out from San Diego to Monte- 
rey. Everything had to be brought to 
them from Mexico, and the supply ships 
had notcome. There was danger of actu- 
al starvatiou, and Governor Portola, who 
had control of all civil matters in the 
new country announced, 

‘‘Tf the ship does not come by the 
March, we will abandon 


Father Serra and his friend and helper, 


was the giving up of all the good father 
liad dreamed of since his buyliood days. 


| Hoping even in the middle of despair, 


they devoted themselves to prayer. 

The nineteenth of March came. There 
was no sign of tlle ship. The two fathers 
went out to a hill overlooking the ocean 
and knelt together. All day long they 
prayed and watched the ocean. At last 
they felt that they must give up hope for 
the sun was sinking into the sea and 
there was no sign of a sail. 

‘What is that??? asked Father Serra, 
straining his eyes to gaze at a speck on 
the horizon, 

‘‘T am not sure, but I think it may be 
a sail,’’ replied Father Crespi. 

Before the darkness dropped fully 
down, they were sure it was a sail. On 
the last hour of the last day, in direct 
answer to their prayers, as the fathers 
devoutly believed, the ship, long over- 


the mission was saved, 

From that time on no oné suggested 
giving up. One mission after another 
was established, until there was a long 
chain of them all the way up the coast. 
The Indians gathered into them by thou- 
sands, and Father Serra’s brighdest dreams 
began to be realized. 

The fathers taught them to do all kinds 
of work, They plowed and sowed and 
reaped many kinds of crops. They cared 


' for great herds of horses and cattle and 


sheep, and tanned hides aud made saddles 


and boots and shoes and ornamental 





leather work, and soap and candles. They 
spun and wove cloth and made woolen 
blankets and rugs. They made adobe 
bricks for the mission buildings, and 
learned to work in wood and brass, and 
make tiles for the roofs and various fur- 
nishings. The fathers taught them like 
children, and punished them when they 
did wrong as teachers punish children. 
Lias and Lizzie were very much amused 
at the story of the Indian vaquero Martin 
whom the little boy Carlos had known 
well, 

He committed a grave fault, for he 
killed and feasted upon a number of 
heifers belonging to the mission. He 
was found out, and for punishment or- 
dered to go to the mission school until 
he had learned his letters. If they had 
told him to lasso and bring in a thousand 
wild steers he could have done it easier, 
He couldn’t learn those letters. He got 
whipped every day, but he couldn’t learn 
them. Aftera month of trial he was 
dismissed and allowed to go back to his 
herding. 

‘And have the Indians learned a. great 
deal by this time?’’ asked Lizzie. The 
old priest shook his head very sadly. 

‘*The Indians have departed,’’ he said. 
‘The missions are broken down, All 
this that I have been telling you about 
was in the days when I was a young man, 
before evil times came to our mission 
work. Malicious tongues carried false 
stories of the labors of our priests to the 
civil authorities. An edict went forth 
that turned over all the properties of the 
missions to the state. State officials were 
sent to manage them, but they were cor- 
rupt, and all the work went to ruin. 
God knows our mission priests were not 
faultless, and they did not teach the In- 
dians to be independent as they needed 
to be. But they did a Jundred times 
better than the greedy officials who took 
their places. The mission Indians lave 
gone, melted away like snow in the 
springtime. Our buildings have fallen 
into decay. There is nothing left of our 
holy work but crumbling ruins and the 
inspiration of noble deeds.’' 

He looked so sorrowful that Lias and 
Lizzie in very sympathy did their best 








May ta 


to turn his thoughts. They asked p:, 
about the various missions, and ‘he 
them with sorrowful pride about One g 
the other until they seemed 10 fairly 
them. The strange one-walled bel]-toss 
of San Gabriel, the beautiful broker 
cloisters ‘of San Juan Capistrano; 
graceful facade of San Diego, ‘thee 
ful Moorish arches of San Luis Rey, ‘fle 
curious cobblestone belirey of Palas, ta. 
ing alone among the ruins, the] 
gardens of Santa Barbara, and the 
arched and domed tower of the fathey4 
own beloved San Carlos, were describes 
to them until they felt that they kney 
them every one. In after years the 
visited them all on loving pilgrimages 
and quoted to each other the father 
words, 

(Concluded next month) 


’ 
Teaching the Essentials of English 
(Continued from page 82) 


4. Construct an imaginary paragraph 
describing one of the following: 

a. A policeman making a sensational 

arrest. 

b. An officer changing 4 retreat into, 
heroic stand. 

c. A man in despair, but making a de. 
termined effort to hold some coveted 
position, property or honor, 

d. Any critical or trying situation, 

5. Complete the story of the fight in 
the cabin by supplying from your owy 
imagination the missing details of its be. 
ginning and conclusion. 

6. Go through the original paragraph 
and justify each mark of punctuation, 
quoting the rule involved, 

Practical, constructive, concrete |ap. 
guage teaching, accompanied by and ju. 
diciously interwoven with the few really 
essential grammatical principles, callsfor 
work and initiative on the part of the 
teacher, but the interest which will be 
engendered will amply repay for the 
trouble, Boys who ‘‘never liked gram. 
mar’’ can see some reason for what they 
are doing, and girls will become more 
original and thoughtful under the stim: 
lation of such a plan, ' 
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1 2 Day NORTHERN CRUISE 


Seeing the wonderful North and Foreign 

America, including all essential expenses. 
To HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, the land of Evangelirie,and 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND, the Norway of America. 
This cruise is on the new Tourist Steamships “STEPHANO” 
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will prove the most novel, instructive and health giving vacation you ever 
enjoyed ; when desired, a stop-over at Halifax or St. John’s can be arranged 
when booking. 

Splendid cuisine ; orchestra and sea sports. 7 days al sea; 5 days in 
port ; giving time for sight-seeing. No hotel bills or transfers. You live on 


the ship. Send for booklet 4. Write now. 
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*#l§easonable and General Entertainments 


d he 
All the Holidays, ByClara welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged | Original Dinlogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth The Sail Jessi 
ut One ang J. Denton. Forall grades, The places, For any number of children, 25 cents, F. Guptill. Interesting and amusing dialogs which p fine Men oy (ee ae Se ae 
)’ itlysgg Sy) | book contains 39 dialogs, exer- | Japanese Reception, A. By Sister M. Aimee. A] may be given in any room, with very few property jiasticin sentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 
t wy | cises and plays, and 31 recita- novel entertainment for 17 girls varing from 7to14] requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, A dandy song for marching. Always ahit. 25cents. 


tions for the following: New years. More characters may be introduced, in- They are witty, spicy, and lively, 25 cents, %e P 
Year's, Lincoln's Birthday, St. cluding boys. A complete ecentaae ai mae soak pre y, Spicy, . vy Scorer s Successful Selections and Principles of 
Valentine's, Washington’s Birth- tations and drills is given. 134 hours. 25cents. Old lory, or the Boys of 76. A patriotic operetta Paine and Action. Edited rN John 4, Scorer, 
day, Easter, Arbor and Bird | Jubilee Gems, Not the largest, but the choicest col-| 12 two acts by Anthony J. Schindler. Gratien ‘temas . leveland Scho fe Elocution and 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial lection in recitations and dialogs for tots and teens. CHARACTERS: Gen, Putnam and Col.Slocum of the of elobiiinn with pry nt wees emg rt t ond he a ype _ 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of Nota piece 1n the collection that will fail to make a] Continental Guards ; Maj. Sniftin, of His Majesty’s selections for re “ite Ne aceon tT ested ale — : 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ- hit, Over 200 choice recitations and a score of dia-|_ Guards; Four Boys of ’76; The Village Dolt; A the choicest Aipcihin - kes beter prov mcg A he 
mas. The material is all new— logs. 25 cents, Continental Guard; A young Hessian Soldier; Aiaioie vanloit at ‘ ti ct age oe —" ee 
some of it prepared expressly | Last Day’s Exercises, The. Thirty pieces on| ‘Three Professional ‘Tramps; A number of village plete: @ inaatechions.  Manetiadi dnauadl ue aad 
for this book, and the balance twenty cards, For children of from 6 to10years,| boys, Continental and Hessian soldiers, guards, etc. wasiend pendomta. deuahient cant deedemtan on amhe, 
used by special arrangement, 15 cents, A 60 cents, tion: soe ie sa seachers and professors of eloctt- 
and adapted by the author, + 05 pages, 25 cents, 

















Contents: The Minute Men, for CPE PISS LLLE LLG ES SSS SDDS SSA DA ADAP PD DAD DD OPA, Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades, Tab- 

10 boys ; Making the Best of ) oa ms $ leaux, etc. By Sarab L, Stocking. For those who 

Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys, )) Pp 1 R H R g I ¥ mve never givena “shadow” entertainment it mey 

s in'Trees, 3 boys } An Arbor Day Medley. 33 ) opu ar ecitations an Ww Oo e€cl em, ( ; be ante that the shadows are thrown by a lamp upon 

thre $ Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 2 boys; In 9) By GRACE B. FAXON, _ ‘These most valuable books are made up of a collection of Standard Selected Pieces. @ 2 Sapient curtain, which is suspended In front of 
gnorof Thanksxiving, 21 girls and 12 boys 3 ee » The author, a teacher of Klocution of unusual attainments, explains in the greatest detail How to Recite @ aay ng A pg ory = Bg neon cee wp 

father up the Stockings, 1 gir and 2 boys; What Christ- )) each selection. very gesture, every pose, every attitude, every inflection of the voice, isso carefully and § aioe ae i Ta poche t yO "Aditi Se eatiha i‘ Snes, 
yas Means, 6girls;etc, 201 pages. 25 cents, thoroughly indicated that by observing these instructions and applying them one can render these Selections ( letusen price Lpeealp tr yabatr abe alt 0 the shadow 

sorts of Dialogues. Selected by Clara J. Denton. )) as well as though personally instructed. They are equally valuable to students for self-study and the teacher ( eoae ap ree hea * —— - lust rate wae 
these dialogues for dider pupils have been com- 9) ingiviuginstruction, Students of Klocution will find them invaluable, Included in the collection are several @ tion’ fee “th Ad Sy i pas) Sang bapoti ee hol 

piled from the writings of the most popular Ameri- 5) par gg for pantomimes, with full directions for their production, These Pantomimes properly pro- g formua choice repertoire Pie ete iin ‘ lca 

7 -five dia- uced, are pc fe : ’ york of this ¢ ‘ter will be widely ; ; “totigird albany Vaatiet pigs cng dr =, 

guthors, The book contains twenty-five dia- )) , are popular features wherever used, and their production ina work of this character will be widely € etc. Full directions given for shadows, tableaux, 











f * also complete directions for presentation. ¢ appreciated and made use of, 2 etc. 25 cents 
English 9 etontains a few pieces for little-folks and spe-@ DIVISION AND CONTENTS Po ae 
daloccasions. Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas. ¢ There are four separate paper bound books, containing selections as indicated’: ys pecial Days in the Primary Grades, By 
) contents: After the Circus; At Dame Nature's ¢ BOOK I— Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime): Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Firemen’s Story; I Have Q Loe an Sage ee | a sopra —— —— oones. 
; Bird Dialogue ; Chosen Princess; Christmas ¢ Drunk My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture ; Independence Bell; ‘The Firemen ; How to Burn a Heap; To § M ONS, Cisogues, Cxercives, etc., lor May Day, 
paragraph Night; Dre Johnny 8 Visit; Excitement at Kettle- 0 a Waterfowl; Jerry. 4 ig oer Day, ¢ olumbus Day, ¢ hristmas, Lincoln 
g! ville; Fairy Dance ; Fortune ‘Teller; Four Seasons ; BOOK If—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime): The Ride of Jennie McNeil ; Why Should the Spirit ot § pr pa aire P es as po ggg Ph cy 
‘ How Johnny Stopped Crying; Jane's Legacy; » Mortal be Proud; ‘Che First Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box ; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock; § rele Herp attiag See aaecpeth Sa stn pinay 5p ust one 
ensational Johnny's Gun;May Day—A Moving Drama; The by Somebody’s Mother. ¢ has tw euly pages, words andmusic, 64 pages. 15 
Yidshipman (Opera); My Sister's Husband ; Oh, d BOOK TII—The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; ''om ; Curfew Must Not Ring 'To- § cents. 
; ear Me; Ob, What a Sell ; One Good Turn Deserves ? hight; Little Rocket's Christmas ; Kate Shelley: Home Sweet Home (Pantomime). § School and Parlor Tableaux. By Sarah 1, Stock- 
reat intoa Another; Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Lit- }) BOOK ITV—Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How He Saved St. Michels: The Leak in the Dike: Karl the 6 ing; a choice selection of original tableaux for 
te _ — Raper gay Re Feo Ada yt ig ree ), Martyr; Barbara Fritchie. The Bells; The Little Fireman: The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, — — and von entertainment, They 
: Awsembly; ‘Tria y - 9 Cents, ) ” 2 = embrace a wide range ofsubjects, from the classical 
king a de. sles’ Whispers. A aieatate, ‘seliten tw ¢ Price, each Book, paper bound, 25c. The Four Books in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 2 to the comic, ‘The historical tableaux admit. the 
1€ coveted QuraJ. Denton 5 music by W. Rhys-Herbert. This » ‘ > acd oe costumes _ cannot _ please, 
retta is a Very clever piece of work and is espec- ° ° full instructions given as to costumes, ‘ Mhese, tab- 
ws iy suitable for school entertainments, etc. oo Y Little Plays and Exercises > leaux are simple and easily prepared, ‘The book 
lation, vatchy and not too difficult for ¢ ‘ ‘ - . . . kde 
uadcls very pretty, catchy <4 —e Delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some with drills, marches, and music, Principally adapted These tableaux have proved so popular that several 


editions have been sold. 25 cents, 


ren Commencement Songs. By A. J. Wilbyr, 
Lydia Margaret ‘Wilbur, Harriette Wilbur and 


' iidren, The characters are Krownies, ¢ é : s I 
1€ fight iT jung ce several kinds, raindrops, sunbeams, a ? for etn pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays, Every play 
your own ardener and his daughter. Thereisashort dialogue ¢ tried and proved before publication in this form, ‘ 

i adanumber of choruses, besides a flower drill. ? Latte Pla — . | Thanksgiving—6 characters,and children forsinging. 
5 Of its be. Sliogether ‘The Brownies’ Whispers” makes as Bat geting ce ag ga pe a Arbor abe ishes—Sonys and drill, 8 girls, Sort \ Wiuitfred Wilbur, A splendid collection of choice 
preity and artistic a little operetta as could be de- All in One Volume for 35c hoys: 2 children as Fairies, The Captive Jack new songsspecially written for Graduation Day. 
paragraph tired,” peat The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Son - and drills Frost—Christmas play in two acts, 9 girls represent- § This collection embraces original class songs ; Com- 
~tiatt (wice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- @ 5, poth | 1y Neila Male: ACY nt Hed ing flowers, 14 boys representing Santa Claus, Jack (9 mMencement, graduation, valedictory, and farewell 
nctuation, ally for young pupils by: such .popular, writers as Q (0 pe as oe Mo es pans Abeba beet Mother Frost, Nimble Juck, etc. Mother’s Visiting—2 girls § songs. Some of these are set to original music.some 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, Git Seereere ne Otae ery mw Alo Reng and 3 boys. Rhacus—Three acts, Rhiecus, fairy, J to favorite college songs, and others to operatic se 
Ieriba E. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of chara ade 1a oy her, Bright, catch) USIC. | bumblebee and 6 boys. Time, about 20 minutes, The ¢ lections. Words and mesic complete, Clever and 

we: 2 hewections are of only four, eight, twelve, or six | Eeeen actus Ge eee nolo pen gong oe bs Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 5girlsandiboy, @ appropriate. 25 cents 
vy and JU Hi wn lines, Something especially appropriate for ] to familiar airs, ending with a fine drill and march. The Enchanted Schoolroom—Ahout 30 children 4 Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. A 

: i h, and those suitable for any time or } . 3 representing readers, music books, pencils and other , song of Motherlove  Swee OO 
few reall every month, y 30 les rirl d boys. The FI s P. A ng of Motherlove and Home, Sweet and sooth 
. call fe oasion, Brightest and most usable collection } pd cage Magy ha al ieee tars eae things found = the ogee gre Songs to familiar « ing. An Anti-Suffragette argument. May be sung 
Sy Calls 10 Bi published, 25 cents, : ‘ } agarden, Mother Nature:and the fairies, Sunbeam ierinvte 5 ey or Kriee Kringle ga ¢ ; by little girls with dolls, 25 cents, 
rt of the Htce Dialogues—By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For @ and Raindrop, help in its care, and 6 girls and7 boys | Goose, '8 boys or girls as Brownies , ‘Twas Thee! "Twas Thou! and This! Avow! 
ch will be § ‘tool and Social Entertainments, The wide | appear. Harvest Time—Pilgrim Maids and Sailor : ' 8 A Quaker contention, A delightful song, Very 
y for the Ml diceatguarunico of ts quality. ‘The book itself & go latntiiat aires Any numberof eniudren. The Real | Little Plays and Exercises Series No. 8.) iin) Duct jor small boy and girl. Words und th 
ed gram. (i stetter than any description of it. It offers ex- § Santa Claus—A bright little Christmas play in three Twelve sepagate asks ot 506 cock or ») sic by Effie Louise Koogle. 25 cents. 
what ther jy tit material forany kind of an entertainment ¢ acts, About 19 characters, Mother Goosé Party— ME PHC VOUME SOF IoC. ) There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blue. 
J at home, sc. 2:0 murch, Ss mes ery simple in dialogue and costume, e Fairies ; a Le neo 1e best songs ever published, els Of the 

y om th school,;or church, Its themes { Very simple in dial d cost The Fairies’ | _ A Christmas Carol—Adapted for stage use from One of the! blished. ‘Teljs of “th 
mie more ide humor, history, mythology, patriotism, ¢ Revelry— Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, Har- Dicken’s famous story. 15 characters. An Inter= 5) man who fights baltles each day.” Has a rousing 
view With Santa Claus—A very bright and ingen- S} chorus, Inspiration to school children, 25 cents. 
) 
» 
» 
» 
» 


» 
» 
» 
; 
) contains 58 Tableaux and 5 fine Pantomime Plays. 
» 
» 
» 
7 
» 
, 





( 


the stim. fag Mmollife, and much more. The dialogues are @ pers, Goblins, etc. 18 or more boys and girls, Japan- ‘ : 
” sited for older children and adults, have quick @ ese Reception—Easily costumed and full of color. 14 ious Christmas play. Upto date. 28 characters (or Two Crusty Little Pies, A “dough”-ful story. Why 

t wiionyand are of the highest moral tone, 380cents. Q girls and 12 boys. Little Mothers—Six separate less.) The Truly Believers— hristmas exercise for the pies were “crusty.” An-uttraction for any 0¢ 

thild’s Own Speaker. By E. ©. and L. J. Rook. @ pieces, dialogues, pantomimes,songs, etc., introducing little ones, 2to 8 characters. A Visit to Santa Claus— casion, and especially good for Washingtow’s Birth- 
day Exercises, ,May be ae as solo, duet by boy 


———— "o> 3 ‘hi aC * )) dolisineach. Christmas Secrets—A very fine play, | For Primary grades, 16 children or all in the room. 
- re aren Of ax. This collection com 14 main characters, others as desired. | The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, with and girl, or any number of children, By Effie 


over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations. original music, 5 ge . 
Yoon Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and 'Tab- P Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill for pore ag PA pilin a —— Goose char. $ Louise Koogle. Sheet music, 25 cents, 
aux. Mostofthem have been written specially 12, 18 or 24 girls, raina—Tlower Girls, Overall Hoye and Sekeunas § Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A unique patriotic novelty, 
fethis book and oom oa and agg om ? Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 2. | (iris. As many characters as desired. The Picnic ¢ by Kflie Louise Koogle, Introduces camping scene, 
tier arrangement, The subjects are such as de- Twelve separate Books at 10c each or Party—For primary children, Rainbow children,songs bright, new songs, spicy dialog, etc, A pleasing f- 
light the infantile mind and the language, while : In One Volume for 35c marches, 13 children, or more, Choosin Valen. nale of national airs and beautiful tableaux, Any 
hly childlike, is not childish. Only such § “8 " “uw a P ga aten- number boys and Uncle Sam, 15cents, 
ve been used as contain some thought @ , Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys — Chil-| tine. By M.C, Skeel. Bright and amusing dialogue. pe 
worthy of being remembered. 15 cents 6 dren represent dolls mg | — Stocking om. 25 — ag Modern ee Weed puntos, 3 hee An —- a Far ar ngge rg . 
p ty c i or less. What Santa Brought—6 children. The | Hirthday dialogue. 14 characters. ncoin Exercise JDAFACUETS: 1@ Bair ueen, 13 fairies, i 
(using Exercises for Primary Grades.. By Har- § Lost Reindeer—2 children representing Mrs. Santa | Drillangimarch, 14 characters. The Fairy Garden— number of pupils. A bright and pleasing euter- 
bape | Mager snare of ee ee § Claus, elf and dolls. Songs to familiar tunes. Mother | Robert Louis Tosde | exercise, 17 or more, Dia= tainment. 15 cents. Wiant’s Drill B 
ilogs, and Other attractive features, bright anc Earth’s Party — Arbor Day Play. Three girls | monds and Toads — Fairy tale dramatised. 14 or ( ‘iant’s Drills, y 
cy. and thoroughly up-to-date. A book that is represent April, Arbor Day and Mother Earth, Chil- | more. Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry ( Lucia M, Wiant, Super- 
orn so nbog oe gg: A ever bar —. dren represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exer- | Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Gongs and marches, + manta —— — 
ns greetings, welcomes, valedictories of a ise—12 pupils) The May Queen—''wo scenes, 8 |12 girls, or less; 12 boys,or more. February Fairies vysical Culture, Day- 
thildish natuye, In reparing this volume our spe- ¢ ae oN caret more for an May Day Drill— | A play for primary children, 15 Characters, "fio ( ton, Ohio, Schools. Yun- 
til aim was to provide all material needed at this @ 13 children, represent May Queen and the months. | in Verse—A short exercise for any number up to 12. 7 kee Doodle Drill — 
time, Itis.choice and complete, 25 cents. @ The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 girls | Vacation Time—Dialogue and recitations, for 10 or 4 Flower = Drili ~ March- 
Exercises for the Grades, Compiled by @ and 7 boys. June Roses—Drilland song. For girls,| more. Thanksgiving Entertainment—A complete \ ing Through Georgia, 
te Wilbur, A budget of wide-awake recita- @ The Turkey’s School—A Thanksgiving play,includ- | exercise, with recitations, songs, etc., several pupils two drills, primary and 
all phases oflastday and vacation @ ing songs and drill. 438 characters or less. A Merry | orentire school, oe on ot an - 
ideals; an original salutory and vale- ¢ —areet ae an 
tary; two very clever little plays sparkling with ¢ 66 he Thing” Seri fE H Book Blue Drill— Aesthetic 
hi,’ A inuch needed book. 25centa. Just the ing” Series of Entertainment Books Drill or Posings—Fiyg 
’ : ¢ : ; Drill— 
Ouing Recitations for the High School. Com- ¢ The books listed below comprise five of the ten separate volumes of The Years ’Entertainments, They atindet Tok ee roo 
wed by Harriette Wilbur. An excellent collection 0 are very appropriately designated the ‘‘Just the Thing”’ Series, for the reason that in each volume will so fully and clearly ex- 
appropriate material for the High School, It will @ be found the very matter one would desire for use during the month designated. For special days com- plained that it becomes 
wveleomed by pupils just entering the High School lete programs are provided, together with an abundance of the very best material for rendering them. a pleasure to teach pu- 
#vellas those preparing to graduate. Each selec- § P — P il ; 
A pn P — a pF aco in the ‘exteeme , Washington, Lincoin “yn Longfellow Entertainments, An abundance of material for cach, Dilathuse att ractivegym- 
Sensible, ‘ 4 February number. . 3 
ence, 200 inepizing. 36 cents, , : ii Entertainment. With other scasonable material. (March number.) Wrap Mein the Dear Old Flags, Boys. A very 
Mi'Symposium Me Mare cong yp oy em Easter Bird Day and Arbor Day Entertainments. An abundance of material for each » pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 
fe Eyl ag Fe gg ener J play yo ge git (April eabiaa) ang Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert uses. 
Sckstee sels aleh ‘onesie’ ue € Memorlal Day Entertainment and Temperanee Program. Ample material of all grades for Fong pee ay pert a production, Should be 


The mM age — tg gee ab ge each (May number. 

ren impersonate the dolls an o the aC p . 

rnd amusing stunts. As a surprising funmaker : Closing Day and Flag Bay Entertainments. (June number.) § When My ® po s _Lisows to be a lLady, Of = — 

ried + Fee sxy number from ® These books have from 40 to 48 double column pages containing a great abundance of material § among the best. Sweet words and an easy. pretty 

— 0 minutes to 1/4 hours, as desired. & (songs, recitations, dialogues, readings, etc.) for the various months and occasions, Printed on good § melody combine to make this a splendid one for en- 
paper. Strong paper covers. Price, Fifteen cents each. ) tertainments or school-room use, 26 cents. 


mens for Little Singers. By Elizabeth ry The Year’s Entertainments, of which the above five books form a part, consists of a set of ten Entertain- @ Your’re Welcome If You Keep Right Still. ‘The 
4 


oe 
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hah ~ong ge cope en gp neg ' ment Books,—one for each month of the School Year, The ten books are sold separately at 15 cents each 2 great success of Mr, Eldridge’s welcome song “If We 
‘in suggested for those who prefer. 25 cents F or all in one splendid cloth bound volume of 364 double column’ pages, for $1.00. Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted a sec- 

° oJ ond welcome song which we believe equally as good 
as the first one, Can be sung by any number of 


deSiecle A bo ° B. Mi 4 e e © » 
re Cholcest pt Ae cre noted rg 5; Entertainment Numbers from the Instructor Literature Series children, Start your entertainment right by giving 


tations, unique exercises, etc. Full of The following books, published in the Instructor Literature Series under the titles and numbers this song, 25 cents,- 
licents, ' designated, supply a variety of Entertainment material of the very highest order. Five Cents each. Music for Patriotic Celebrations—Vocal : 
tmposed Seasons. A Cantata written and ] No. 108 History in Verse No. 148 Building of the Ship and Other Long- § ¥iag of Freedom, The. Unison or two-part. 
owcome fc, H.A.Donald, The Fairies of the Sea- “ 195 Night Before Christmas and Other fellow Poems Arr. by W. Rhys-Herbert........cssccccsesese 15 
tay rom their homein Fairyland to sport and § Poems and Stories “ 121 Selections from Holmes Flag of Freedom, The. 4 male voices, Arr, by 
tetany roe of the Fairies also comes with her § 223 Poems Worth Knowing—Primary 225. Selections from Tennyson W RRVOCIATIOT. sicccicdseoscresaetes Ceosceee e 1 
ecirect the revels... After achorus of Poems Worth Knowing—Intermediate 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada Flag of Freedom, The. 4 mixed voices... Arr. 
Sibealion tree sodien tase ey pel 935 Foems Worth Knowing—Grammar “© 913" Selected Poems from Thomas Moore iby w, Rhys- Herbert SLES, Lupe a a ee lb 
Kidws the Revel, or Fairy March, and obeisance to 4 236 Poems Worth Knowing—Advanced “ 119 Thanatopsis and Other Selections | AE Rhys - ro Algae 3 eee. 6 & ney 
queen, The Fairies of Autumn and Winter are ¢ 128 Speeches of Lincoln ig es from Bryant asian ’ Hail, Liberty. Unison chorus. A, J. Schindler .10 
in thy Upon to sing their songs; after which all 2 90 Fifteen Selections from Longfellow 152 Stevenson’s ‘Child’s Garden of 4 Medley ot Am. PatrioticSongs. Unison chorus, 
= Song, “Good night,” and return toFairy- 2 190 Ten Selections from Longfellow Verses Wi, WE scccendarteneteactlacuie celles bidet a 
Ask for Catalogue of Instructor Literature Series. 270 titles of choice Supplementary 7 wesley ot Am vepete Songs... T'wo-part 
chorus, 8. 'T, Pa 


a CHARACTERS § a , 
ofthe Fairies, Fairies of Spring(8)or(12). Reading and Classics at only 5c apne jee a Be. ; laa ae Medley of Am. Patriotic Songs. 4 male voices. 
PAA a 4 Ty. Sade ascarasteshenacdabemasdacekeauendceds.« 15 


q 
of Autumn Fairies of Summer, ( pi 
hitles of Winter,” , 
ter, ." 
Truln-Bearers(2). "‘Trumpeters (2). (6) Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- | Old Sweet Dream, The, 7 he —_ — ballad ao ‘ 
60 cents. maker. For children from eight to ten years. The | extant. setede, avetetaliy apenas ye Our Fiag Goes by, or “Hats Off, My’ Boys.” 
ers and the Dairymaids, The. Words by book comprises 100 pages of choicest pieces in prose accompaniment. Not difficult, Words be music by Medium voice, Ww. Rhys-Herbert or ee 
mingmugine: music by Harry C.Fiaridge, A | and verse adapted to childhood. Tt cantaing & | | ne Louive Kool. Soprano, or tenor, 25 cents,” | OU Triumphant Flag. | March, “iworpat 
’ g for young people. pical song of number of bright and attractive Rec Ie Public Schools Will Make Us. True Amer OFUs. ody, age rip 
‘im, and costumed Tnakes a "Tne specialty. Songs, Concert Recitations, Holiday Exercises, and The, A sentiment expressed in song pot crhomey yi Our Triumphant Flag, Mare 
Me meed in connection with some drill. 25 cents. stirring Temperance and Patriotic wren 24 the tional weight. For program or schoolroom use, It Geo. H. Fischer...++++++0+ ose 
Were Yo selections are fresh and new, a@ number o rem is written for 4 children and chorus, 25 cents. National Suffragette Song. A victorious 
ome Ng You pot gh lam epi being specially written, for this work, and others Quarrel,The. An amusing duet for a little boy and Song, ringing true to the Great Canse of Votes for 
Winn, The children wonder how cordial the appearing for the first time in book form, 15 cents. girl, Very easy, 25 cents. Women. A Battle Hymn of Freedom, 2 cents. 


~ w-Catalogue listing several hundred Entertainment Boks§ FF’ A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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! 
Medley of Am. Patriotic Songs. 4 mixed voices, 
BT. Paull. .ccccccccsccccccscocccccccscccccesece © 15 




















NORMAL: INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Pictures for Children’s Use 


These pictures of the Peace Palace may be cut apart and given to pupils for use as suggested on page 87. 
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May 1914 


TOLEDQ 
PT. HURON 
BUFFALO GODERICH 
NIAGARA FALLS = =ALPENA ST.AGNACE 
gence 


THE CHARMS _OF SUMMER_ SEAS 


Spend your vacation on the Great 
Lakes, the most economical and 
enjoyable outing in America. 

Where You Can 

Daily service is qpernied between 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 

uffalo; four trips weekly between 

‘oledo, D Detroit, Mackinaclslandand 

orts; daily service between 
Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay, 
ACl ireland to aacnenr special 
wear r will be o erated two trips 
eekly from June! rs th to September 
> stopping on ly at Detroit every 
‘1 and. oderich, Ont., every other 
pecial a. Trips Between 
Bae Cleve! po =e Jul 
Fatt sad errand Tickets Avail- 
on Steamers.—Send Zcontetamp 
ugtated Pamphlet and G 
dress: 
eG. P. A Detroit, Mich. 
McMill an, President 
A.A.5 Schantz, General Manager 
it and Cleveland Nav. Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Tae 











Mi Summer Round Trips $66 and $100, in- 
cluding berth and meals. Notourslike 
these anywhere in the “e i fullin- 


formation write, J. 4. B I, 6. P.A., 
ALASKA Ae SN, 
Bao ‘Wash 





915 Lowman Bldg. 











Scotch - Eng- 
blightful European Summer Tours. free Goashinn 


Tour, visiting homes of Scott and Shakespeare. 
to Canterbury, $195, 5 Countries, #285. 8S 


to Italy, #500, Address Rev. Eva Ludgate, 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments, Cataiogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. Ii. Clyde, Ohio. 





heaton, Ill, 








|} its share of description. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


My Rhine Trip 
(Continued from page 31) 


We were interested in hearing stories of 
the students, and a description of their 
odd college caps, their scarred faces, the 
prison roomsin which they were confined 
for misdemeanors, and the stories of their 
wrongs so painstakingly explained upon 
the walls, 

.I told them of one student who ex- 
plained that a large stone was lying in 
the street in everybody's way, and as an 
act of kindness and in the performance 
of hisduty, he lifted the stone, and with 
the intention of placing it where it could 
do no harm, conscientiously forced it 
through a window. Yet here he was, a 
martyr to the cause of thoughtfulness 
and courtesy! 

Wiesbaden, fashionable and beautiful, 


| was too importanta city to be overlooked, 


So near the Rhine, it must needs receive 
The curative 
powers of the famous hot springs were 
dwelt upon. The value of climate and 
natural resources, as an aid in promoting 
business conditions was considered. 

From our vessel we could see much of 
the surrounding country, for the river 
grows quite narrow and the land is util- 
ized to the water’s edge. The cities, 
roads, farms and vineyards are close to 
the river bank. 

So we talked about the people, their 
language, their industries, their manner 
of dress, their pretty homes, their love 
of music, the narrow streets, the well- 
kept roads and beautiful parks. We pic- 
tured tiie women working in the fields 
and carrying great bundles on their heads 
and pushing heavy carts along the streets. 

We studied the formation of the vine- 
yards in detail. By pictures, drawings 
and description, we saw the almost per- 
pendicular slopes terraced and prepared 
for planting the grapevines. We saw the 
surface of the mountain side, overgrown 
with grass and wild flowers, scraped 
away, the bare branches laid in rows at 
regular intervals, the loose, rich earth 
emptied from above, the newly 
surface neatly packed, and 





made | 
carefully | 


built up, until the whole mountain side 
looked like one great stairway having 
wide and deep steps. 

Then we tried to appreciate the great 
beauty and tiie wonderful charm of the 
marvelous scenery along that winding 
river so famous in story and song. We 


talked about the vine-clad mountains and | 


the ancient castles and the picturesque 
ruins. 

We wrote letters to our friends and de- 
scribed the Mouse Tower. One day we 
wrote the legend and exulted, perhaps a 


little too much, over the inborn sagacity 


of the rodents, 

We learned that these towers were al- 
ways forts, and exchanged ideas on the 
advantage of and the necessity for such 
fortifications, also the importance of their 
location, 

We compared the government of former 
times with that of the present day, the 
form of Germany’s government with 
America’s, the inherited power of the 
Kaiser with the free choice of the people 
as exercised in the election of our 
President, 

We mentioned Blucher and his monu- 
ment in the middle of the Rhine, our 
Grant and his resting place on the banks 
of the Husdon. 


The day we located Strassburg in our | 
geography class was the day we used ‘‘ The | 


Cathedral Clock’? tor our legend 
and then retold and wrote 
sentences for our language lesson. 

After *‘ The Lorelei’’ was read the chil- 
dren asked each other questions about 
the story. These questions and answers 
were written on the blackboard and prop- 
erly punctuated, Then we drew a high 
rock, projecting far out into the river, 
the waves dashittg around it and learned 
two verses of the poem, 


story, 


‘*And yonder sits the maiden, 
The tairest of the fair, 

With gold her garment glittering, 
And she combs her golden hair, 


“With a golden comb she combs it, 
And a wild song singeth she, 

That melis the heart with a wondrous 
Aud powerful melody.’’ 


it in short | 





VISIT 
Yellowstone Park 


With OTHER MEMBERS of the 
N. E. A. 
At the Close of the St. PAUL Meeting. 





Two special parties will be organized. 
They will travel in trains consisting of 
standard and tourist sleeping cars and 
dining cars via,the 


First party will leave St. Paul Friday 
night, July 10, second party will leave 
Saturday night, July 11. Both parties 
will make the regular six day tour of 
| | the park. 


| 
For Details, 
apply to 


A. C. ODENBAUGH, A. M. 
Gen'l, Agt., Gen’! Pass'’r. 


144 So. Clark St., St. PAUL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINN, 


EUROPE 


A VACATION TOUR 


specially organized for School Teachers including a 
course of lectures given by Dr. Marla Montessort ot 
Rome, Sailing July 2nd and 4th, Ocean Passage, Hotel 
Accommodation, Drives, Sightseeing and every item 
of ex pense included, First class throughout, Conducted 
by a member of the firm. Write us today and let 
! us explain to you how you can obtain a free ticket or 


| earn a partof thesame, 


| THE COSMO TOURS, 
| Metropolitan Bidg., 1 Madison Ave., New York 


HOME, FARM, THEATRE 6 STORE LIGHTING 
ELECTRIC PLANTS. Rieyele, Carriage, Auto, Fishing & 
Flash Lights, Fan & Power Motors Dynamos. Engines, Waterwhe rele, 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. 





Literature, Reservations, 


CLELAND, 
Agt. 




















| Catalog 8 cents, 
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PANAMA CANAL. 
Well Known PRINZ 


from 11 to 25 days. 


Philadelphia, Boston, 





cruises to CUBA, JAMAICA, © 
By the Popular and 
Steamers of the 


Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Montreal, San Francisco 


HAYTI, COSTA 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Sailing every Saturday—Tours and Cruises ranging 
Rates from May 1st to October 
Ist, $75.—$115. At no season of the year is the West 
Indies as delightful as now. Write, ’phoneor wire us. 


Our Tourist Department with an experience 
of over 25 years arranges tickets and itineraries 
both for Railroad and Steamship travel. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


pend Your Vacation 
Amid New Scenes. 


The Hamburg-American Line have arranged ‘a ver y attractive series of 


RICA, 





COLOMBIA and the 





























DOR Ee: 





Keep Your 


Face Young 


Your Hair Glossy and 
Abundant 


Why should not the skin of your 

face be as smooth and clear as that 

of your body? 
in 6 minutes a day we can en- 

liven and rejuvenate your face to 

an extent you now believe impossible. Let us help you to 
brighten tired eyes; relax tense muscles; relieve 
wrinkles; keep your skin clear; your hair glossy 
and abundant, your hands dainty and attractive, 
your feet comfortable. We do it 


By Natural Means 
bringing to your nerves and muscles a renewing circu- 
lation of warm, purified blood. 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


This work is in charge of my nieces,who 
have been truined by me to help you to do 
for your face what I have helped over 
65,000 to do for their bodies, My personal 
advice is always available for any pupil. 

usanna Cocroft 

If you look older than you are, it is be- 
cause you are not doing what you should 
to help nature Do the ching that is right 
Xv you. Let ushelp you to be sure. Fully 








Tellus ofany 
other defects 
not men- 
tioned here. 





one-third of our pupils 
are sent us by former 
Pupils 

If you have any of 
the blemishes men- 


tioned on this 
coupon, F 
‘| MARK “X”” i 
opposite your 
defects and send to us. 


rite for Free 
about Self Improvement. 


Grace- Mildred 
Culture Course 


. Michigan Ave., 


5 ,Chicago 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 











This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL? 4 > 


IT GROWS W/TH YOVRA LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Our new “Universal Style’’ combines a pleasing endur- 
ing design, with latest practical improvements in con- 
struction. Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with yy disappear- 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered. On or- 
ders amounting to $1000 and over we _ pay freight; 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States, Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. Lund- 
strom Bookoases are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
users. Sold only direct from our factory at a consid- 
erable saving to you. Write for our new 
catalog No. 54. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases and 
Filing Cabinets 
Flatiron Bidg,, 


Branch Office : N. Y, City 


APRON “tress yrs 
FOR 
10 Cts. 


Sample sent for 10c. 
and your, : 
name, 
Catalogu EWRITERS wai 
CatalogueK TYP MAKES 
All the Standard Machines \ to % 
} Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
34.36 W, Lake Street, Chieago, Ilh 


s Invitations, Announcements Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50. 
Write for samples. 


100 Visiting Cards, - - - 





apronsfor 
% p é o 2 
yrite toduy. E 
Ww.H. N CO., 
195 Everett Bidg., NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers also write for particulars. 


book free. 











50c, 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Professor Mills wii! answer problems privately when the request is accompanied by a remit- 


tance of ten cents for solution of each problem, 


We have found it necessary to make this small 


charge to limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay something to cover postage and station- 


ery. 


Teachers desiring further help will find it in Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 


its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, containing hundreds of solutions and illustrations. 


Price 75 cents postpaid. 


Athens, Ohio, 


1. A grocer gives a pound troy ior a | 
Find his per cent | 


pound avoirdupois, 
of gain and the buyer’s loss 

Solution :— 

Ini lb. troy weight there are 5760 
grains, while there are 7ooc grains in I 
Ib. avoirdupois. 

7009 grains—5760 gr. =1240 gr.; grocer's 
grain, or buyer’s Joss. 

1% of 5760 gr.==57.6 cr. 

1240-+-57.6-=2113%,  grocer’s 
gain. 

1% of 7000 gr.=70 gr. 

1240-70 gr. -172%, buyer’s rate of loss. 

2. Make a diagram of a township and 
locate N. W. 4% of S. W.4% of Section 28 
and :nark iis acreage. 

Vrawing— 


rate of 


| 
| 
13 | 


24 


6 


14 
as 
at ) 
26 
35 


oo 
34 | 
| | 





| 

| 

25 | 
I tp. =36 sq. mi. 
I sec.’ > 640 acres, 

. in the S. W. 4, there are 160 A., 


and in the N. W. of the S. W. there 
are { of 160 A.==40A. 


3. I bought hams at 18c per pound, 
which wasted 8% before they were sold ; 
for how much must [ sell them to gain 
12%? 

Solution :— 

Let 100 lbs.=weight of hams pur- 
chased. 

100X $.18=$18, cost of the hams. 

12% of $18 —$2.16, amount to be gained. 

.°. $18+$2.16—$20.16, selling price of 
hams. 

8% of 100 lbs.=8 Ibs., wastage. 

100 lbs.—8 lbs.=-92 lbs., amount to be 
sold. 

.'. gy Of $20.16=2131c, selling price 
per pound, as required. 

4. A retail druggist buys goods at a 
discount of 3c% from the list price and 
sells at the list price. What per cent 
does he make? 

Solution :— 

Let $100=list price. 

30% of $100=$30, discount. 

$100—$30-$70, cost. 

$100=selling price. 
f100—$70=$30 gain. 

100 % —$70. 

1% —$.70. 

$30--$.70=42%, gain %, 

5. A man buys 150 pounds of sugar, 
after selling 100 pounds finds that he has 
been selling at a loss of 5%. At what % 
advance on the cost must he sell the re- 
maining 50 pounds that he may gain 10% 
on the entire transaction? 

Solution :— 

Let 5c per lb, be the cost. 

150X 5c= $7.50, cost of sugar. 

100X 5c=$5.00, cost 100 Ibs, 
sugar. 

5% 0f$5—$.25, loss on first 100 Ibs. sold. 

-'s $5—$.25= $4.75, selling price of first 
100 lbs. sold. 

10% of $7.50=$.75, anticipated gain. 

.°. $7.50+.75=$8.25, amount that must 
be realized from sale of a// the sugar to 
yield the desired gain. 

$8.25—$4.75=$3.50, amount yet to be 
realized. 


as required. 


of the 





All orders for this book and problems for solution should be sent to 
Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor of Matuematics, State Normal College, Okio University, | 


150 lbs.—100 lbs.=50 lbs, amount yet 
to be sold. 

50 lhs. cost $2.50. 

$3.50—$2.50~ $1.00 profit. 

$1+$2.50--.40; .°. 40%=rate of profit 
at which the remainder must be sold, as 
required. 


6. Two trains whose lengths are 185 ft. 
and 211 ft., are traveling in opposite di- 
rections at 25 and 35 miles an hour, re- 
spectively. How long will it take them 
to pass each other? 

Solution :— 

When the front ends of the trains are 
together, the rear ends are the sum of the 
lengths of the train apart and are ap- 
proaching at the rate of 25-435, or 60 
miles an hour. 

211+185 396 feet. 
= ST «)\y of an hour, or 4% seconds, 
the time required for the trains to pass 
each other. 

7. A6 mos, note for $650, dated June 1, 
with interest at 5“, was discounted July 
15, at 6%. Find discount and proceeds. 

Solution :— 

Amount of $650 for 6 months at 5% 
$669.50. 

Note due December Ist. 

From July 15 to Dec 1. is 139 days. 

Interest on $669.50 for 139 days, at 6%, 
$15.51, discount. 

$669.50—$15. 51-=$655.99, proceeds as 
required. 


8. A dwelling worth $14200 is insured 
for 3% of its value by three companies: the 
first taking % at #%; the second taking 
gat 8%; and the third taking the re- 
mainder at 24%. What was the whole 
premium? 

Solution :— 

3% of $14200=$10650, amount of the en- 
tire risk. 

XY ot $10650—$2662.50, amount of risk 
taken by first company. 

4% of $2662.50=$10.65, premium re- 
ceived by first company. 

% of $10650—$6390, amount of 
taken by second company. 

8% of $6390—$53.25, premium received 
by second company. 

$1597. 50=-amount of risk taken by third 
company. 

2% of $1597.50=$10.65, premium re- 
ceived by third company. 

.. $10.65+-$53.25-|-$10.65=$74.55, the 
whole premium, as required. 


risk 


g. Sold 3 of an acre of land for what 4 
of itcuost. What per cent did I gain or 
lose? 


Solution :-— 

Since this problem is general, let $60 
be the cost of an acre of land. 
% of $60=$40, cost of the part sold. 


4 of $60-- $48, selling price of part sold. 
$48—$40—$8, profit on part sold. 
1% of $40=§. 40. 
$8--$.40=20; .°. 
on part sold. 


20% =the rate of gain 


to. At what price must an article that 
cost $60 be marked, so that after deduct- 
ig 25% from the marked price a profit 
of 10% may be realized? 

Solution :— 

$60 cost. 

10% ==rate of profit desired on this cost. 

10% of $60=¥6, the amount of profit 
desired. 

$60-+ f6= $66, 
price. 

Let 10c %-=marked price. 

25 %=<discount allowed from this price. 
Then, 

100 


the necessary selling 


100 %=$88, tle marked price. 





If You Are Pleased 


with this, the first number of thie 
combined Normal instructor and 
Primary Plans, will you not bring 


it to the attention of your teacher friends in order that they, too, may enjoy the 
benefits to be derived from it? We hope to improve each succeeding number and 
to make it, in all respects, superior to any other Educational Journal published. 
Sample copies will be sent, on request, to any teacher not now a subscriber. 





Send Now Ff, 
Your Copy on 
The NEW 


tee Satisfaction 

One of Our Many Big Bargains. 
Stamped on heavy PurePunchLinen, 
Measures 18 inches, Design 
isfornew punchwork; also 
solid and outline embroid- 
ery. Included are full instruc- 
tions in punch work, two skeinsof 
red label D.M.C. cotton, a good 
needle and an aluminum thimble, 
50c value for 34c., postpaid. 

4 Postal wi!l bring the Art Book FREE, 


THE ARTICRAFT CO., 


BIG MAIL FRE 


Would you like to get a lot of letters 
circulars and packages? You probably 
know that manufacturers, supply houses, 
wholesalers and publishers buy names 
and addresses for the purpose of sending 
samples, advertising matter, papers and 
circulars to. Good names are hard to 
get and are quite expensive. We pub. 





| lish a LIST containing names and ad. 


dresses carefully arranged in alphabetical 
order. We send these LISTS to con 
cerns we know are anxious for gool 
names to send advertising matter to, 
Write your name very plainly so the 
printer will not make a mistake; be sure 
to give your street number and town alw 
plainly written so that any mail‘ad. 
dressed to you will reach you withont 
fail. We refer you to the editor of this 
paper who will tell you we are reliable. 
All we ask is that you send Io cents in 
silver and we will enter your name in 
our LIST as above stated. Write today 


Merrill Advertising Agency Inc, 
1161 Broadway, New York (ity 


SINCE 1795 FAVORITE 


FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 





Gives 

almost instant relief 

and is easily applied Ver bathing 

the eyes it iS indispensable Book!le! 

25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE 
NOTE: Teachers need not hesitate to reeommend this remedy 
to pupils having weak or inflamed eyes. It is harwless. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & C05, 
165-9 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
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—CHILDREN TEETHING— 


ww" 
}MRS. WINSLOW'S __ 
SOOTHING SYRUP! 


+ 
4 Used by Millions of Mothers 
4 For Three Generations. 








In order to introduce THE BOYS 
sands of new readerawe bay! _ 
len 
seriber, Remit but 75c for both the Engirt, 
zine. This Electric Engine has speed H 


easy to 0 
m and scientific ingenuit ° 
THE BOYS? MAGAZINE 

world. Clean, fasc! pe | 
beautifully illustrated throughout, both in black 
inoolors. Departments devoted to Electricity, pr) 
letics, Amateur Photography, Amateur Carpentry 
and Goin Yo. isetend your money 

e 

ORDER 10-0, Y are not more than pleased 
Magazine and Engine, (We prepay t! 
The Scott F. Redfield Co,, 1558 Main 8t., 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 














The lai 
A‘umin 
commit 
women, 
yacatio 
will be 

Som 
teacher 
they a 
$100.00 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For the Close of Your School. Steel Die Embossed in 
‘ Gold, Hand Colored 


A Printed Record of Your School—individual Gifts—Send for Free 
Samples 


May 1914 
yt US SEND 


yoU THIS SWITCH 


ROVAL or any other articie you may select 
APP from cur large new Beuuty Bouk 
ui Catalog illustrating all che newest 
nris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


teed lowest prices. Be- 
see prices mean nothing apart 
from quality, we sell on approval 
00 pay unless satisfied. Thesc 
glections are of splendid quality 
jpmateh any ordinary shade. 
SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
85 2Oin,, $1.45 
oe < 22in.. , 2.43 
% e in, , , 4.95 
4 in, ~ o 1.65 
iy, ight Stemless Switeh, 
gis Natural Wavy « . , 4.95 
Triple Wavy Switeh,24 in, , . 4,95 
fataral Curly Pompadour , , 2.95 
forenet Braid, 8 oz., Wavy , . 3.95 
90 other sizes and grades of 





Organizing a Country 
Community 


By W. H. Smith, Rural School Super- 
visor, Jackson, Miss. 


Rural School Letter issued by the Division of 
Rural Education, of the U.S. Bureau 
of Education. 

The country-life problem is primarily 
one of community organization. The 
great rural need is an organivation in 
each community that will include the 
whole interest and enlist the united 
energy of the people. 

The aims of such an organization may 
be stated as follows: 

First: To increase production, (1) 
through improved methods of cultivation ; 
(2) by diversification ; (3) by seed selec- 
tion; (4) by conservation of soil and 
other natural resources. 

Second: To increase profits, (1) by 
cooperative marketing; (2) by coopera- 
tive manufacture ; (3) by cooperative use 








—— 50e to $50.00 
Ladies’ and Men’s, $15 tv $50.00 
Jongsample of your hair 
pidescribe article you want. We 
gend prepaid ON APPROV- 
If you find it perfectly satis- 
ftory. anda bargain, remit the =~ 
, Ifnot, return tous, Rare, 
liar and gray shades cost @ [22 in, 2iox. Triple 
HAIR BO! > [Natural Wavy Switeh 


























THE SCHOO! AS AN AGENCY 


little more; NEW Natu h 
al Specially prteed S845] / of imiproved implements; (4) by  pre- 
ris Fashion Co., Dept. 195, 209 State St.,Chicago | Venting waste; (5) by providing cheap <Aay 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World working capital through rural credit , 
— associations, ; AG oy 
Third: To increase the length of human Fy Ry i 
life, (1) through nutritious food; (2) by , ; 
sanitary, comfortable, and attractive Style No y Booklet, size Style No. 3 Oblong Booklet, size 4x6 
st of letie houses; (3) by education, study, investi- sg %x5™% ins. : “ inches. Cover and 8 inside 
Ts, The largest manufacturer of Pure Spun gation, demonstrations; (4) by com- Cover and 8 inside pages, tied | P&8&s, tied with silk tassel. Contains farewell 
ou probably Hi} ‘uminum Cooking Utensils desires to munity efforts for moral and mental with silk tassel. Contains | greeting, school poem, hand lettered, appropri- 
pply houses, commun.cate with a few teachers (men or progress; (5) by the use of modern con- greeting, close of school poem, | tely illustrated with marginal etchings. Cover 
buy names women), Who wit spend alt or part of their veniences in tie home; (6) through hand lettered and illustrated. embossed in rich gold and hand colored, inside 
of on vacation On this work, if convinced they religious and social efforts. Embossed in rich gold and pages printed in multi-color process, Printing 
ng will be well paid for their time. hand colored. We print to | to Your Order: Name and district number of 
your school, township, county and state. Names 


your order: Name and dis- 
trict number of your school, 
township, county and _ state. 
Names of pupils, school officers, 
and your name as teacher. 


Some of our most successful agents are 
teachers and we are preparec’ to show that 
they average each a monthly profit of 
$100.00 to $200.00. ADDRESS 


AMERICAN ALUMINUM CO., 
(Established 1892) 
Div. T, LEMONT, Ill. 


papers and 
are hard to 








of your pupils, names of school officers, and 


Ina number of important directions 
your name as teacher, 


the school, if properly administered, will 
prove the most effective agency for) 
, community organization. | 
The school should have, besides a room | 
for each teacher, a worxshop, a kitchen, | 
and an auditorium or sufficient size to | 
accommodate comfortably all genera) | 
| 
| 


85 or less Ge each, Additional ones Se euch, 

With photo, 85 or less, Tecuch, Additional ones Ge each, 

Envelopes to match, le each. Send Se for assured delivery and 
assembling. 


Motto Embossed in Photo Spece When 
Photo is Not Wanted. 


35 or less be each. Additional ones 4¢ each, 
With photo, 35 or less Ge each, Additional 
ones Se each, Envelopes 10¢ per dozen, Send 
be for assured delivery and assembling, | 


THE OHIO PRINTING CO., 


W. E. Seibert, Prop. Box 20, New Philadelphia, Ohio 

















| community meetings, and should be de- | 

signed for comfort, proper heating, liglit- 
'ing, and ventilation. It should be | 
| located on five to ten acres of land so | 
| arranged es to allow ample playgrounds, | 
' shade ‘rees, flowers, a home garden, and 
| demonstration plat. | 
The community <chool unit should be | 


Write Movin® Picture Plays 
$10 ro $100 Each 


ONSTANT DEMAND, Devote all or spare 
time. Past experierce or literary ability not 
required. - 














litor of this 








are reliable, No Correspondence School. Details Free. | a ° e 

10 cents in | Mas Publishing Co., 350Atlas Bank Bldg.,Cincinnati,o.@ | 1@tge enough to y:... fy the employmeut | Motion Picture Star Crosses 
: me (of not less than three teachers. This is ° 

— necessary to do the work demanded of | Continent on Horseback 





Vrite today 
ncy Ine, 
York (ity 


want want 


YO work” 3 YOU 


Would you like @ steady job selling my goods, starti 
tght sway, earning $80 Rody with a chance to be —d 
mted to @ position paying $3,000 yearly. No experience 
or cash led. My agents have steady employment the 
yar round. I am ready to give you a position right now 
where you can make big —— quick. Just wi'temea 
etter or postal today sure and say: **Mail particulars 
the position you offer’? and mark the ad 
Personal for Ee Me DAVIS dent 
LM DAVIS CO., A113 Davis Block, Chicago 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 

manently remove all supertluous flesh that I mail 
‘ it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS pep, New vor 


Summer Vacation Money 


Large Concern Makes Liberal Proposition 
gi liberal commission proposition is offered by 
tA. H. Andrews Co. of Chicago, Ill, for agency 
York during the summer time, This is a partic- 
tlarly favorable proposition, because no money 
phd invested, and, of course, ‘the A, H. 
vell ws Co, established a half century ago, are 
; Known for the quality of their goods 
tis the policy of the company to give the 
aa isthe very best in the way of counsel and 
wharf aud they feelthat this can only be done 
atent ng a local representative give personal 
ion to their customers. 
ing care of this business is perhaps differ- 
many other agency proposition, as the 
po hae no money invested, and of course, the 
wae tt to place orders for school desks, 
re, maps, globes, crayons, etc., in the 
mal, The A. H, Andrews Co, carry a com- 
paid py otering full equipment for the school 
ily of the as every school man knows, the qual- 
heir goods is well established. 
‘rangemeuts for territory should be made at 
tage of te eet will be fully informed in ad- 
usy summer season, 


Better Health for You! 


all your ach 
Send the rf aches and pains. 
blood tingli ° 
etira your veins--lenous the neyo Seaith. 











an organized community. The district 


| should also be large enough to form aun | 


efficient social and economic group with 


| common interests. 


SCHOOL AND OTHER CLUBS 


: . | 
It has been the policy of the promoters 


‘of boys’ and girls’ clubs to organize 
| them 


through tiie schools, but this | 
feature of community organization needs | 
strengthening from the school side. The 
club should be an inteyral part of the 
school, just as the literary and debating 
society are a part of our high scliools and 
colleges. 

There should also be farmers’ clubs 
and womens’ clubs. The farmers’ clubs 
should have as their purpose cooperative 
production, cooperative buying and | 
selling, cooperative rural credit, and co- 
operation for cultu-al opportunities. 

The womens’ clubs should concern 
themselves with cooperative study of 
household management, cooking, sani- 
tary and hygienic problems; labor-sav- 
ing device: ; and enterprises of social, 
literary. uiusical, and artistic interest. 


HEALTH 


The first and most important common 
interest of the community is health. 
Through the assistance of the county 
health officer and the State board of 
health every community ought to learn 
how to prevent the spread of infectious 
and contagious diseases. Systematic in- 
struction should be given in the school 
in such a practical, concrete way that 
the laws of health, as affecting the in- 
dividual, the home, the school, and the 
community, should become common 
knowledge. The school teacher should 
either lead in these matters that pertain 
to the complete organization of the com- 
munity or discover and stimulate the 
necessary leaders in the community. 


we 
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Cleo Ridgely and her husband, stars of 
several motion picture companies, undertook 
to ride from New York to San Francisco with- 
out changing horses. Thruout the journey 
all who saw Mrs. Ridgely were amazed at 
her fresh complexion and soft skin under 
exposure to such weather trial. ‘The letter 
below gives the secret. 


Wind, Weather and 
Ingram's 
ilk 


we 


HOSE women who despair of protecting their complexions against the ravages 
of outdoor life will be interested in the following letter written to the mak- 


ers of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream by the well-known motion picture star. 
Dallas ‘Tex,, July 11, 1918. 


T am very fair, and having ridden through rain, cold and excessive heat, my skin is :n 


ust the same con- 


dition as when I started, although my husband is so sunburned and tanned that he would be taken for a Mex- 


ican. 


People think that my husband is riding and I am traveling by train, but such is not the case 


Leaving 


New York, I tried many things to guard against the elements and protect my skin, but not until [ started the 
use of Milkweed Cream did I find real help. 1 want to thank you for placing such an article of merit upon the 


market and cannot recommend it too strongly, 


It is a toilet essential that 


will never be without 
Sincerely, CLEO RIDGELY, 


The foundation of beauty is a fine complexion—and that means a healthy 


skin. 
health. 
redness, sunburn and freckles. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has the peculiar properties that make for skin 
Its use overcomes the more serious complexion faults as well as undue 
Read the letter from Sarah Bernhardt—today a 


marvelous example of youth and beauty preserved. 





- 


has been 


New York, May 22, 1896. 
beauties. 


Frederick F, Ingram Co 
Dear Sirs: Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream is of a most 
delicious perfume, marve- 
lously good fur the skin and 
complexion; removes all 
spots from the face. Itis 
a great pleasure for me to 
testify my sincere satis- 
faction. | take with me to 
France a large quantity. 
Yours sincerely, 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
Ingram 


Cream, 











The success of Ingram products 
roved by millions of 
end us a 2c stamp to 
cover the cost of mailing and re- 
ceive free a sample of Milkweed 
of Velveola Souveraine 
Face Powder, of Ingram’s Roug .. 
also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


——_> 


The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, and 
doing well whatever you do without a 
thought of tame.—Long/fellow. 


Be Your Own Doctor 


the same treatments 


der is Powdered Perfection 
‘Si veola . Face Pow nd wee Ge Complexion, Bay 
shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 

OMVEr QUhe 50 cents at drug store or by il, postpaid. 











y, 
‘er--free booklet 
oe on any fighting ¢ Bae 
Wealth Vibrator Co., 852 N. Olark St.,Chicago 
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! You Can Weigh © 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 
a women and have 
built up that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


— if you only knew how 
weli! I build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “1 weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength.’’ Another says: 
** Last ay I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet? 
Don't wait, you may forget it. 
Ihave had a wonderful ex- 
perience and I should like to 
ae tell you about it. 
— Susanna Cocroft 


















| Dept. 30, .624 Michigen Boulevard, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She ia the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure ¢ ‘women. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends Jargely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and theirrelation to life 
health, This knowl 
does not come intel- 
livently of itself, nor 
vetly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


(Ulustrated) 
by William WH, Watling, A.M., MD, 
imparts in a clear, Wholesome way, in one volume + 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledges a Mother Should Lmpartto Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Voiume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Publishing Co. 
































758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
TAN G 0) Hesitation, Argen: 
tine, & All New Dances 


You can now quickly, easily learn, In your own home, 
to dance the Tango, Argentine, Castle Walk, Hesita- 
tion Waltz, Dream Waltz,and other popular new dances, 
The new book, “‘The Modern Dances,” by Caroline 
Walker, gives authentic, plain instructions, correct dia- 
grams and beautiful illustrations, especially posed by 
experts. Anyone can learn. 


The Only Successful Method of Home-Instruction 
recognized by Society and Professionals superior, to ordinary class 
or private instruction, Chicago Tribune saya: *"In The Modern 
Dances,’ the movements are rly set forth and are aided with 
photographs so that anyone can ex ly master the steps."* 

First two editions exhausted in one month, 

ird edition now ready, Be'ter than ten 
ars worth of private lessons,and costs 


On Sale at best 

Only One Dollar book and music 

sto Vv sre; or send dollar 

direct to publishers for beautifully bound 
copy postpaid. joney. 
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SAUL BROS., Pubrs., Dept. 31, 
626 Federal St.,Chicago,I{ll. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES 85 TO 850 

FREE, Speed. Practise Course with each, Write 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER DISTRIBUTORS, 

23-D West 125th. St., New York City. 








More than 25 years on the market. 
Sold wherever heads ache. Twelve 
doses for 25 cents—or send 10 cents 
for trial sample—three doses. 


The Zymole Co., 108 John St., New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
and omissions are frequently necessary, on 
A remittance of ten cents with each ques 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommod 


for publication, 
number received, 


after their receipt, owing to the time required 
account of limited space and the large 
tion, secures replyjby private letter, 
ated if they send one dollar, 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 393, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Questions from different Subscribers: 1. In 
what States does the Governor have veto geet! 
2, What is wrong in the following, and why? 


“Be sure and come and bring your friends.’’ 
(Laken from a merchant’s advertisement.) 3. Is 
it right to use the expression “and etc.,” as 
many peopledo? 4, Analyze the following sen- 
tence: “There are some schools whose course 
provides for but little study.” 5. Is thissentence 
correct, and is “who” in the nominative case? 
“He married a lady who they say is very 
wealthy,” 6, Please correct a mistake in this 
sentence, taken from the newspaper report of a 
speech: “It is a great pleasure for me who has 
never held office, to address you on the subject 
of Civics.” 

1. In all the States except Rhode Island 
and North Caroiina, 2, The co-ordinate 
conjunction ‘‘and’? should not be used 
to connect the adjective ‘‘sure’’ and the 
verb come,’’ because they are not simi- 
larly used in the sentence. ‘‘Be sure to 
come and bring your friends’’ is correct. 
The ‘‘and’? in the sentence nc 7 con- 
nects the two infinitives, ‘‘to come’’ and 
‘*(to) bring,’’ which are equal in rank, 
each being an adverb modifier of the 


adjective ‘‘sure.’’ 3, It is not right, 
since “etc.’? isan abbreviation of the 
Latin ‘tet cetera,’’ meaning ‘‘and 


and the ‘fand’’ is already rep- 
resented in the abbreviation, 4. Com- 
plex-declarative sentence, introduced by 
adverb ‘‘there,’’ ased as provisiona’ sub- 
ject or expletive, and serving to trans 
pose subject and predicate, making the 
sentence more emphatic. ‘‘Schools’’ 13 
subject of principal clause; ‘‘are’’ is 
predicate, Subject 1s modified by ad- 
jective ‘‘some’’ and dependent adjective 
Clause ‘‘whose course prov.des tor but 
little study.’’ Subject of clause is 
“course,’’ modified by possessi ’e pronoun 
‘*whose’’ (an adjective adjunct) ; predi- 
cate is ‘‘provides,’’ modified by adverb 
phrase, ‘‘for but little study ;’? principal 
word of plirase is noun ‘‘study,’’ used as 
object of ‘‘tor,’’? and modified by adjec- 
tive ‘‘little’’ with its adverb adjunct 
“‘but,’? meaning ‘‘only.’? 5. Yes; 


| ‘*who’’ is a relative pronoun relating to 


| form of this word. 





| 
| 





“YJady,’? and in the nominative because 
subject of ‘‘is.’’? ‘‘They say’? being used 
parenthetically between ‘‘who’’? and its 
predicate verb, does not affect the case 
The mistake of using 
the objective ‘‘whom’’ for the nomina- 
tive ‘‘who,’’ in a case like this, is often 
made by people who should know better. 
6. ‘‘For one who has’? or ‘‘for him who 
has’’ is correct; but ‘‘for me who have 
never held office’’ is the proper form of 
the verb in this place, since ‘‘ who’? re- 
quires a verb to correspond with the 
person and number of its antecedent. 


1. According to census of 1910, Representatives 
in Congress are apportioned to what number of 
people? 2. What are the salaries of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court; of Cabinet officers; of 
Vice President ; of Speaker of the House? 3. 
Give number of electoral votes cast for Wilson, 
for Roosevelt, for Taft.—Colorado, 

1. The ratio of representation is 212, 
407. 2. Chief Justice, salary $15,000; 
Associate Justices, $14,500; Cabinet offi- 
cers, Vice President and Speaker, $12,000 
each. 3. Wilson 435, Roosevelt 88, Taft 8. 


Kindly analyze the following: 1. “The soldiers 
seemed to see nothing but the figure of their 
leader riding silently at the head of the regi- 
ment,” 2. “Let us then be up and doing.’”—New 
Orleans Subscriber. 

1. Simple-declarative sentence. Sub- 
ject ‘‘soldiers;’’ predicate ‘‘seemed ;’’ 
complement ‘‘to see,’’ with its object 
‘nothing’? forming an infinitive phrase 
relating to the subject. Rest of sentence 
is a succession of phrase modifiers ; ‘‘but 
the figure’’ (meaning ‘‘ except the figure,’’ 
‘‘but’? in this sense being a preposition 
and ‘‘figure’’ its object) is adjective 
modifier of ‘‘nothing’’ ; ‘‘of their leader’’ 
is modifier of ‘‘figure’’; ‘‘leader’’ is 
modified by possessive adjunct ‘‘ their’? 
and participle ‘‘riding,’’ which has ad- 
verbial modifier ‘‘silently’’? and adverb 
phrase modifier, expressing place, ‘‘at 
the head of the regiment ;’’ ‘‘head’? is 
principal word of the phrase and is 
modified by adjective ‘‘the’’ and adjec- 
tive phrase ‘‘of the regiment.’? 2. Sim- 
ple-imperative sentence ; predicate ‘* let,’ 
with subject ‘‘thou’’ or ‘‘you’’ under- 
stood ; object (or objective subject, as 
Whitney calls it) ‘‘us;’’ adjuncts ef 
‘‘Jet’’ are the infinitives, expressing in- 





tent or purpose, ‘‘(to) be’’ with adjec- 
tive complement ‘‘up’’ relating to ‘‘us,’’ 
and ‘‘(to) (be) doing,’’ an infinitive in 
progressive form, both these phrases hav- 
ing the ‘‘to’’ omitted since they follow 
the verb ‘‘let;’? ‘‘doing,’’ as well as 
‘*up,’’ expresses an attribute of ‘‘us.”’ 

A Subscriber from Kansas asks that ‘‘a sort of 
digest of ‘fhe Perfect Tribute’ ”’ be given in the 
“Answers to Queries” if possible, He states 
that in Kansas they are studying “Evangeline,” 
“Perfect Tribute,” and “Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” this year; and he very kindly adds “We 
like the explanations of the Normal Instructor 
on such work.” ‘The Gettysburg speech, referred 
to in “The Perfect Tribute,” was published in 
the February number of this magazine, 

‘“‘The Perfect Tribute,’’? by Mary Ship- 
man Andrews, although professing to 
recall an incident connected with Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech, has no histor- 
ical basis, yet bears the impression of 
truth. The manner in which Lincoln 
prepared this speech, on the special train 
bearing the Presidential party to Gettys- 
burg to attend the consecration of the 
National Cemetery, —thinking it out care- 
fully and choosing his words to suit the 
occasion, for ‘‘the people had a right to 
the best he could give them,’’ and writ- 
ing it down with the stump of a pencil 


on a torn piece of wrapping paper,—may | 


be authenticated. The thought sup- 
posedly in Lincoln’s mind, that there was 
no use for him to try to fashion a speech 


fit to follow the polished oration which | 


Edward Everett was to give; the sense of 
failure which came to him after he had 
finished it and dropped it on the floor, 
then put it into his pocket as the best 
that lie could do; the feeling of failure 


doubly borne in upon his mind by the | 
dead silence in which the great audience 


received his speech ;—all this may have 
been authentic, as also the pre-occupied 
way in which he took up his work next 
day in Washington, sad with mortifica- 
tion over what he was now sure had been 
a failure. What is not authenticated is 
the dramatic incident of Lincoln’s meet- 
ing with the young Georgian, who took 
him home with him to draw up a will 
for his dying brother, a Captain in the 
Confederatearmy. This incident is beau- 
tifully told, and forms in itself a ‘‘per- 
fect tribute’? to the unassuming great- 
ness of Lincoln’s character and person- 
ality. A quick sympathy sprang up be- 
tween these Southern lads and the Pres- 
ident whom they did not recognize, but 
whom the soldier brother, in particular, 
comforted to the deptlis of his sore heart 
by his appreciation of that yesterday’s 
speech. And as Lincoln listened to the 
reading of his own words by the younger 
brother, the sentences which for twenty- 
four hours had been ‘‘gall and worm- 
wood to his memory,’’? now struck his 
ear with their real meaning and he‘‘ knew 
that they were great.’’ The ‘‘perfect 
tribute’ from which the story gains its 
name refers, however, to the ‘‘reverent 
silence,’’ such «as might follow the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which the speech was 
received by the throng of people who 
heard it. This the dying young Captain 
told Lincoln seemed to him, ‘‘anenemy,’’ 
the most perfect tribute that had ‘‘ever 
been paid by any people to any orator.’’ 


1, State some important differences between 
your mental processes as a young child and your 
menta: processes as a teacher. 2, What use 
sbould be ‘made of suggestion in discipline? 3. 
“Physical defects often produce mental retarda- 
tion.” Briefly discuss this statement. 4. Dis- 
cuss b.iefly a mental characteristic prominent 
in the activity of children when they enter 
school. 5. Discuss briefly the evidences of 
imagination in the self-directed play activities 
of children.—A Subscriber, 

1. As a child, the mental processes 
were less influenced by past experience, 
or by thought of future consequences ; 
were also more dependent on some ob- 
jective basis, and more influenced by 
self. The teacher takes a broader and 
less self-centered view than the child, and 
his mental processes become more com- 
plex and comprehensive. 2. By sugges- 
tien, through chance occurrences, stories, 
or otherwise, the faults in a child’s 
conduct, disposition, or character even, 
may sometimes be so exemplified as to 
bring about a_ reform without other 
means of discipline. 3. Defective hear- 
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Typewriter Sensation! 
Dollars ¢ 


ad 
A MONTH 


fae this 
Genuine 
Standard 
Model 2 


e ' 
Smith. 
Premier T: i 

remier ter at $71.20 
less than the catalogue price, 

This is absolutely the most generous typerwite: 
offer ever made. Do not rent a machine when v0" 
oon pee & month and own one. In making 
the $2.00 per month terms I am willing to suspend 
these monthly payments during the two summe: 
Vacs é ays 7s of it Buying & $100, 0 
machine for $28.80, ever before thir 
like this been attempted, © has anything 


A GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER $28.89 


Perfect machine, standard size, ’ 
keyboard. Comes to you with everything oor 
tools, cover, operating instructions, ribbon ractice 
fs yeh ner ae extra to buy. You cannot imaging 

he perfection of this beautiful typewrite: until 
have seen it. I will send it to you for five days’ free 
trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not Satisfied 
that this is the greatest typewriter you ever gaw 
you can, petura it at my expense. You won’t want to 
ou —you canno} i 
wonderful value anywere, ” ete. 

Five Days’ FREE Trial On This 

Wea Known Durable Typewriter! 

When the typewriter arrives, i 
the express . $8.80 and take the eet with 
days’ trial. If you are convinced that it ie the best 

‘ou ever saw, keep it and send us §2.00 a 
you don't want it: return it to" thee self 
J eturn 
receive your $8.80 and return the machine tous | We 











pay the return express charges. This machine i 
guaranteed just as iF you ‘ome $100.00 for it. Itis stand. 
ard. Over one hundred thousand people own und use 
ty and think them the best ever manufactured, 
Only 200 machines at this price, so don’t delay, Simply 
tear out this ad, sign name and address on the margin 
mail it to me and the typewriter will be shipped promptly, 
There ig no red ta: ¢, I emplor no soliciters—no coliecto-s—no chattel 
mortgage. It is simply underst od that I retain title to the machine 
until the full $28.80 ia paid. You can’t lose. It is the greatest type 
writer opportunity you will ever have. Let me hear from you, 


HARRY A, SMITH, 1A8 Robins Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

















Our patented TUNE-A-PHONE sim. 
plifies learning, removes guesswork 
assures accuracy. Musical ear NOT 
required. We furnish Action Model & 
tools. Diploma granted. Guaranteed 
as represented. Write for FREE illus 
trated book, NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 
| 209 Art Inst., Battle Creek, Michigén, 
BEAUTY SECRETS Every Lady should read and 

follow the valuable methods 
outlined in our Special Instructions which contain many 
Health and Beauty Secrets of great value. Complete 
Course prepaid only $1.00. Catalogue of Beauty Culture 
Books and Specialties free. Address THE IDEAL WEALTH 
AND BEAUTY SCHOOL, 130 Hale Street., WHEATON, ILL, 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tels About Sex Matters; wha 
young men and women and all 

need to know; what parents and teach- 
ers should tell children ; tells husbands 
sex facts they don’t know; tells young 
wives how to prepare_for motherhood. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life according to 
the latest researches of Medical Science, 

















New Book All 
Need to Read 
in relationto Eugenicsand Happinessin Marriage. [awsofSexand 


| 


Eugenics fully explained. _Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 
jexual Truths in Plain —yet ehovengmay Scientific. 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D.,M.D. (Leipzig), Head af Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School ; Author, 
Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing; Leading 
Authority on‘‘Sex Hygiene’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’ and on Vin 
“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volum 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper 


WENTLING SALES CO. 
P. O. Box 94, Dept. N, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FREE 


$150. PIANO 


PURCHASE BOND 


Send me the names 
of five or more families 
who you know have 
no pianos and I will 
send you a Piano Pur- 
chasing Bond for $150, 
good on the purchase 
of a High Grade Piano 
or Player-Piano. Iam 
giving this Bond io 
order to secure the 
names of people who 
have no pianos so that I may get them inter- 
ested in my plan of Factory to Home selling, 
which saves piano buyers money. Send me 
the names at once and I will send you the 
Bond, Free Trial Order Blanks, Catalogue 
and Full Particulars regarding my plan 0 
Factory to Home selling. Names must reach 
my Office not later than 90 days from the 
date of this publication. Send answers to 


Manufacturers’ Advertising Agent 
Dest. W. 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ag eyesight, physical health, etc., 
Me eally interfere with a child’s power 
end and keep up with his class. He 
“ hus retarded mentally, 4. Curiosity 
one mental characteristic, prominent 
' a gh children, which could by proper 
jection be made very helptul in their 
hol training. 5. Childhood is the age 
jjmagination, and that quality shows in 
1 the self-directed play of children. 
““piscussions’? on any of the above 
aijects belong properly to “‘child study,”’ 
wit to “queries and answers.’’ Impossi- 
ile to give adequate answer here. ) 
, Isthere a dollar’s worth of silver in a dol- 
yr? 2, Name the four highest officers in the 
ryited States Army, ‘The two highest naval 
officers. 3. How many regiments of organized 
itigin Nebraska? 4. How many and what 
wterio® courts has Congress established? Give 
wes of states in each Circuit. 5. How would 
: word “Huguenot” be pronounced ?--Spald- 
ing, Nebraska. ) 
1, A United States silver dolla: weighs 
yoy grains, 9 parts of which are pure 
aver and I part alloy, which in this case 
is pore copper. There are, ther: -, 
wag grains of pure silver in a dollar. 
Tie value of this amount of silver, based 
my the average price of silver bullion 
juring the year 1912 was 47% cents, In 
git was 40,*; cents; in I9II, 41 ,cents. 
Juislack or variation in actual bullion 
viluedoes not affect the value of the 
jllar which bears the government stamp 
ad is part of the ‘‘lawtul money’? of the 
(nited States. 2. On the General Staff 
i the Army are Major-General Leonard 
Wood, Chiet of Staff; Major-General W. 
\, Wotherspoon ; Brigadier-General Al- 
wt, Miles, Chief of Division of Mil- 
iuy Affairs; Brigadier General Krasmus 
J, Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery. Of 
aGeneral Officers of the Line, the four 
wllowing Major-Generals, Leonard 
ood, J. Franklin Bell, Thomas II. 
berry, and William H. Carter, head the 
it, In the Navy, Admiral George 
lewey, President General Board, is high- 
etoficer. Of the Rear-Admirals, Charles 
f, Vreeland and W. H. H. Southerland, 
ah a ‘‘Member General Board,’’ are 
iston the ‘‘active list.’’ 3. The Ne- 
jaska National Guard consists of 127 
wmmissioned officers and 973 men, mak- 
iy a total organized militia, commis- 
ioned and enlisted, of 1100. Number of 
giments not stated in statistics. 4. The 
Ciuit Court of Appeals, the U. S. Court 
Claims, and the District Courts. In 
he First Circuit, are Maine, Massaclin- 
«ts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island ; in 
eond, Connecticut, New York, Ver- 
wont; in Third, Delaware, New Jersey, 
fennsylvania; Fourth, Maryland, _ tiie 
wo Carolinas, the two Virginias; Fifth, 
‘labama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas; Sixth, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee; Seventh, 
llinois, Indiana, Wisconsin; Eighth, 
dkansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
\, Mexico, the Dakotas, Utah, Wyo- 
uing;Ninth, Alaska, Arizona,California, 
lato, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washi- 
‘ston, Hawaii. 5. Huguenot, English 
Monunciation, ‘‘hu-ge-not,’’ accent on 
iM syllable with long ‘‘u,’’ ‘‘e’”? like 
CaM give,’’ short ‘‘o’’ as usually in 
no 

















Please explain these words found on the 
vist flag : “rin go Bragh.” What is the pro- 
‘uclation of the words? 2. Has Parliament 
a the Home Rule Bill giving to Ireland the 
Of a law-making body in their own coun- 
til 3 What is the argument against Home 
: er which party favors giving Home Rule 
F ene Subscriber, Green Forest, Ark. 
ni, . : 

we Erin” is an ancient name for Ire- 
Trend used in a poetic sense, or sym- 
> a “Erin go Bragh’’ means 
” “ne forever,’’ These words are used 
hile rain in Campbell’s poem, ‘‘The 
wey Erin’? They are pronounced 
‘ ‘tn (or a-rin) go brah,’’ accent on 
st wllable of ‘‘Krin,’’ with long ‘‘e’’ 
“brah! ), long ‘‘o,’? and broad ‘‘a’’ in 
i 2. The Home Rule Bill has passed 
* louse of Commons thrie, but 
en the House of Lords. By Act of Par- 
~ ttin 1911 (which does not, however, 
tis bil measures for raising money), 
mye, When it has passed the Lower 
vith 9 ee times, will become a law 
one thout the sanction of the Up- 
It jg 
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When School Lets Out 


To give your scholars souvenirs at the close of school is a delicate 
bit of diplomacy. It endears you to the scholars, pleases the parents, 
and gratifies the school board. The members of a school board cone 
gratulate themselves upon their good judgment when they find that 
they have engaged a teacher who is popular with the community. 





The souvenir No. 12 illustrated herewith is an achievement in the 
It 


art of engraving and printing. is executed in fine taste. The 
word ‘‘Souvenir’? and the sym- 
bolic design are embossed in 
either silver or gold. A red rib- 
bon is furnished with the gold, 


and a green one with the silver. 














STYLE 12 


In 
phrase neatly er graved. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 
teachers continuously for fourteen yeais. 


Close the school year auspiciously. 
forehanded. Order today. 


Seibert Printing Co. 





Aninsert of heavy bond paper provides a space for names of teacher, school board, scholars, 
school, district, towuship, county, and state, which matter is to be furnished when you order- 
If you desire, a photo of yourself or sckool building may be tipped on the first page. 
We will copy any photograph that you submit. 
of photograph and it will be returned to you uninjured. 
‘ase you do not wish to make usz2 of photos, the panel will show an appropriate 


Prices, postpaid : 12, without phote, $1.00; additional ones, 6c each; 12, with photo, $1.15; addi- 
tional ones, 7c each. Enveiopes to match, 5c per dozen. 


That is why we have been doing business with many 


If you desire to see sample of this and two other beautiful souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 
y ’ I 


Serberc souvenirs cost little, but they ng immensely to make 
the closing exercises a source of gratification to all concerned. f 
All goods sent promptly by mail prepaid. 


Box 10 


You may have your choice of 
either or both assorted. 





Write your name and address on the back 





Remittarce must accompany order. 
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Don’t put it off until too late. Be 





Canal Dover, Ohio 











present difficulty comes from the Protest- 
ants of Ulster, who object to Catholic 
rule. Tue Liberal party in England fa- 
vors Home Rule. 

1. A, B, and C hired a pasture for $128. A _ pas- 
tured 6horses for 8 weeks, B 12 oxen for 1o weeks, 
and C 40 cows for 12 weeks. If 2 horses eat as 
much as three oxen, and 3 oxen as much as 5 
cows, how much did each manpay? 2. Name 
four pronouns that have three case forms. 3. 
Analyze; The horse is running. 4. Can a hab- 
itual drunkard hold a position as clerk of a 
school district? And is he responsible for his 
acts, or is he liable to be discharged ?—Minn. 
Subscriber. % 

1. Six horses for 8 weeks=48 horses 
for I week; 12 oxen for 10 weeks- 120 
oxen for I week, and since 3 oxen 2 
iiorses, 120 oxen~—-80 horses; 40 cows for 
I2 weeks=480 cows for I week, and since 
5 cows-—=3 oxen or 2 horses, 480 cows=1g2 
horses. Proportions are therefore as 48, 
80, and 192 320 total. A should pay 445; 
of $128=$19.20; B, ,5,°, of $128 $32, C, 
425 Of $128 $76.80, 2. I (my, me) ; thou 
(thy, thee) ; he (his, him); who (whose, 
whom). 3. Simple-declarative sentence ; 
‘subject, ‘‘horse,’’ modified by adjective 
‘‘the;’’ predicate ‘‘is running,’’ con- 
sisting of the verb ‘‘run’’ in its present, 
progressive form. 4. It is hard to say, 
since political influence will often give 
positions to those totally unfitted for 
them. <A ‘‘habitual drunkard’’ is cer- 
tainly not responsible for all his acts. 


1. A cow gives 865 tbs, of milk during a par- 
ticular month, After extracting the butter fat, 
the milk weighs 827.8 lbs. What per cent of but- 
ter fat did the milk yield? 2. Analyze: ‘‘The 
gates flew open ‘in short space, the tollmen 
thinking as before that Gilpin rode a race. 
And so he did, and won it too, for he got first to 
town,”’ How is “thinking” used in the above, 
and the clause, ‘that Gilpin rode arace;” also 
“that?” 3. How is the clause, ‘when a ship 
would touch there’ used in the following sen- 
tence? The inhabitants of one of the Faroe Is- 
lands never had colds except on rare occasions 
when a ship would touch there.—Old Subscriber, 
Minnesota, 

1. Amount of butter fat is difference 
between 865 Ibs. and 827.8 lbs., or 37.2 
Ibs., which is 37.2/865.0 of original 
weight, or 4,°2,%. 2. Too long to an- 
alyze. ‘‘Thinking’’ relates to the noun 
‘*tollmen,’’ which is used absolutely 
with this participle; and yet, ‘‘thinking 
that Gilpin rode a race’’ is properly a 
participial plirase, used as adverb modi- 
fier of ‘‘flew;’’ ‘‘tollmen,’’ on which 
“thinking’’ depends, and ‘‘as’’ and ‘‘ be- 


fore’’ are adverb modifiers of ‘‘think- 
ing.’’ The whole expression means 
‘‘thinking as (they) (did) before.’’ 


‘*That Gilpin rode a race’? is clause object 
of ‘‘thinking ;’’ ‘‘that’’ is a conjunction 
introducing the clause, and connecting 
it with ‘‘thinking’’’ 3. It is adverb 
clause modifier of ‘‘had,’’ the predicate 
in a clause understood. The meaning is, 
‘They never had colds except (that) on 
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rare occasions (they) (had) (colds) when 
a ship would touch there.’’ 
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Swplementary Reading 


Offers the most extended list of FIVE CENT Books for all the Grades. 
and send for Full Descriptive Catalogue. 


FOR YOUR GRADES. THE 
INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE 











Blackboards and School Equipment 


are illustrated fully in the new edition of our 120 Page Catalog. 
A directory of school room essentials that every School Board 
and Superintendent should have. Write for free copy of Catalog J-1. 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


are electric welded, warranted unbreakable, no seroll 

work. Book box are of continuous pressed steel sides, 

electric welded—no bolts or rivets, Made in four styles 

of stationary and adjustable, Finished in our new pro- 

cess Sanitary Gun-Metal Enamel. Send for Book J-7 today. 
WRITE FOR FREE 


SUBSCRIPTION “ School Equipment Review 


American Seating Compariy 


218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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WHAT FIVE CENTS 
WILL BUY 


IVE CENTS will buy any one of the following books, 
each of which is especially adapted for supplementary 
reading. Adventures of a Brownie, Alice’s First Ad- 

ventures in Wonderland, Our Animal Friends and How to 
Treat Them, Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses, The Story of Cotton, The Dog of Flanders, 
Eyes and No Eyes, Snow-Bound, The Story of the Flag, The 
Golden Fleece, Goody ‘Two-Shoes, Jackanapes, Story of Jean 
Valjean, Story of King Arthur, Life in Colonial Days, The 
Man Without a Country, Rab and His Friends and the Stcry 
of Panama and the Canal. 


Remember, the price of these is but Five Cents a copy, 
and that we have more than 250 other titles in the Instructor 
Literature Series, the series that makes it possible for you to 
secure just the sort of material you need for supplementary 
Just think of it—for sixty cents you can get enough 
of these books for a class of twelve. 


reading. 


Turn to page 8 of this journal and note the very com- 
prehensive list you have to choose from, then send us a trial 
order. Do it today, right now before you forget it. 


Remember the name, The Instructor Literature Series, 
also the price Five Cents a copy. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


and 


Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Published 
Jointly By 
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WHITE RIBBON 


S0-COOL-A 
Ho{oota Tne best cooling soft drink for home use. 


THE GREAT Non-alcoholic — pure—refreshing—a pure food 
REFRESHING stimulant. Made by a new process, from pure oils 

COOLING and extracts of fresh fruits. Guaranteed under 

pure FOOO Food & Drug Act to contain no harmful drugs 
Ties oor chemicals, Costs only one cent per glass. One 
BEVERAGE | BREn package makes 25 glasses. Rscased in a 
Pe inute. Better than any soda fountain drink. 


MEN OR WOMEN 
WHO WANT WORK 


for the summer will be given territory and contract that 
pemeiey. will make them $500.00 for the summer’s work. Best 
Price 25 con's money making proposition for spare time or vacation work. 

sealer References required. ‘Three full size packages, different 
sas 80 O027bo"" flavors, sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


— J. S. Liegler Co., 12th Floor, Como BIk., Chicago, III. 
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HE Royal Road to writing does not exist. The journey at its easiest is hard on 

tender hands and eyes. THE BIG THREE will make the way casicr and 
quicker. Send for 7he New Book on Pencils for Writing and samples of THis 
BIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and drawing. Our new 
book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education, It las 
several superb plates and was written by one of the leading art directors of this 
country. Mention this paper when writing for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY,  228SEY city, N.J. 




















The Universal Encyclopedia 








The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is — in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. olumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. © Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is anew work, thoroughly agg and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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with tue sctacat-onsolopen, far i owing 
Weddings $3.00, 60 for S225 oe toe 31.50. Wedding Announcements 


Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents. 
ar Ss Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50c, 








Business—100 Tor $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. Engraved correctly in all styles 
Send for samples and prices of our new 9 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. Crane S Best Papers 
Bayt | oo] Seems Sears Ghost Plate. Cost less Superior workmanship—Prices lower than 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. retail stationer’s, Fashionable Calling 











Cards, Announcements and Monogram 


Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 Stati . 5 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap || St8tionery. Write for Samples. 




















Powder among friends. No money required. 152 A Sum. 
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Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymynt | 





ANOTHER KIND OF TROUBLE 

Teacher: ‘‘\What does the word ‘celi- 
bacy’ mean?’’ Class: ‘‘The state or con- 
dition of being single.’’ Teacher: 
‘*Correct. Now if you wanted to express 
the opposite of celibacy, or singleness, 
what word would you use?’’ Bright Pu- 
pil: ‘‘Pleurisy.”’ 

TOO MANY POETS 

‘*A famous educator says everybody 
ought to read a little poetry every day.”’ 

‘*T agree with him. If more people 
would read poetry every day, perhaps 
tliere wouldn’t be so many trying ‘to 
write it.’? 

HER OWN WORK 

Molly, the new cook, had a habit of 
keeping her mouth ajar the greater part 
of the time. The habit annoyed her mis- 
tress exceedingly, and one morning she 
lost ali patience. ‘‘ Molly, your mouth 
is open,’’ said the mistress. ‘‘Indeed, 
ma’am, so it is,’’ said Molly, grinning. 
‘*T opened it.’? 

WITH BOTH FEET IN THE AIR 

The curious effect that may be produced 
by a very small transposition of words 
and ideas is illustrated by this slightly 
‘‘mixed’’ instruction recently given by 


/an officer at driJl to a company of men: 


‘When I give the command, ‘Halt!’ you 
will bring the foot which is on the 
ground to the side of the one which is in 
the air and remain motionless!’’ 


TOOK HIM LITERALLY 

Goodheart: ‘‘I ve got you down fora 
couple of tickets; we're getting up a 
raffle for a poor man of our neighbor- 
hood.’’ Joakley: ‘‘None for me, thank 
you. I wouldn’t know what to do with 
a poor man if I won him.’? 

HER PRICY, LIs't 

Kind lady (to applicant): ‘‘I am sure 
you would learn to love my children.’’ 
Nurse: ‘What wages do you pay?”’ 
Kind Lady: ‘‘$20 a month.’’ Nurse: ‘‘I 
am afraid ma’am, I could only be gentle 
with them at that price.’’ 


INDEED A WONDER 

Norah, fresh from old Ireland, stared 
at the baby’s toy balloon, which wavered 
at a place two or three feet higher than 
her head, and was anchored to the back 
ot achair. ‘‘ ’Tis quare and wonderful 
entirely!’ she said, raising her hands. 
‘To see it up,—and balancin’ its own 
self,—and it shtandin’ on a string !’’ 

A GOOD ILLUSTRATION 

‘*Speaking of ‘the irony of fate.’ Once 
in San Francisco, when I was _ nearly 
down and out, I received a money-order 
from home for the sum of forty dollars, 
and the only man who could identify me 
was one to whom I owed thirty-eight.’’ 


REMEMBERED HIS LINES 

Bobby’s Mamma: ‘‘ Now mind, Bobby, 
if they pass you the cake a second time 
at the party, you must say, ‘No, thanks, 
I've had plenty.’ And don’t you forget 
it.’’ Hostess (at the party): ‘‘Won’t 
Bobby have some more cake??? Bobby 
(who hast forgotten): ‘‘Nope, thanks. 
I've had enough, an’ don’t you forgit 
it!" 

HAD HEARD OF ONE ‘‘PENDUILUM"’ 

A teacher of singing in one of the pub- 
lic schools attempted the other day to 
illustrate to her pupils just what was 
meant by ‘‘time’’ by asking if any of her 
pupils had ever watched the pendulum 
of aclock. There was a dead silence. 
‘*Do you know what the pendulum of a 
clock is?’’? asked the teacher. Again 
there was a dead silence. ‘‘Has any 
member of the class ever seen a pendu- 
lum?’’ was the next query. No member 
of the class ever had, so far as outward 
signs would indicate. The final question 
was: ‘‘Has any one ever heard of a pen- 
dulum?’’ The same period of silence 
ensued, until a boy at the foot of the 
class began waving his hand frantically 
in the air. ‘‘Well, James, have you ever 
heard of a pendulum?’’ asked the teacher. 
‘*Yes’m; Pendulum Franklin,’’ was the 
astonishing reply.—Philadelphia Record. 





THE ARTIST’S NEW PICTURE 


What his wife said: “‘Lovely, dear 
lovely! But I think those sheep look too 
much like clouds, — er, — that is wer 
course, — darling, — unless they are 
clouds.’’ 


WILLIE KNEW 


‘‘Come, Willie,’’ said his mothe 
‘‘don’t be so selfish. Let your litt 
brother play with your marbles a littl 
while.’’ ‘‘But,’’ protested Willie, “h¢ 
means to keep them always,’’ “Oh! | 
guess not.’? “I guess yes, ‘cause he 
swallered ’em.,’’ 


IN MEMORY OF— 


He—‘‘I presume you carry a memento 
of some kind in that locket of yours?" 
She—‘‘Precisely. It is a lock of my hig. 
band’s hair.’”’ He—‘‘But your hushand 
is still alive.’? She—‘‘ But his hair is aj] 
gone.’’ 

MINUTE DETAILS 


A young man who needed false teeth 
wrote to a dentist ordering a set as fol. 
lows: ‘‘My mouth is three inches acrost, 
five-cighths inches threw the jaw. Shaped 
like a hoss-shew, toe forward. If you 
want me to be more particular I shall 
have to come thar,’’ 


ONE OF THE FOOL, QUESTIONS 


A motorist one day had a_ puncture, 
and while he was wrestling with a big 
tire in the boiling sun, a good-natured 
looking farmer came along and said; 
‘‘Had a puncture, my friend?’ He 
looked up and then choked back what he 
wanted to say and said very politely, 
‘‘No, sir; [am simply changing the air 
in the tires. We were running quite fast 
and the air is all worn out and I’m put- 
ting in a fresh supply.’’ 


HE RESEMBLED HIS FATHER 


William had just returned from college 
resplendent in peg-top trousers, silk 
hosiery, a fancy waistcoat and a necktie 
that spoke for itself. He entered the li- 
brary, where his father was reading. The 
old gentleman looked up and surveyed 
his son. The longer he looked the more 
disgusted he became. ‘‘Son,’’ he finally 
blurted ont, ‘‘you look like a fool!” 
Later the old major who lived next door, 
came in and greeted the boy heartily. 
‘*William,’’ he said, with undisguised 
admiration, ‘‘you look exactly like your 
father did twenty years ago when lie 
came back from school!’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ re 
plied William, with a smile, ‘‘so father 
was just telling me.’’ 


THE WRONG KIND OF FIT 


A heavy advertiser of a certain Indian 
town entered the offices of the daily p 
per, and in angry and disgusted tones de- 
livered himseM as follows: ‘‘ What's the 
matter with this sheet, anyhow? That 
was a fine break you people made in my 
ad, yesterday.’’ ‘‘What seems to be the 
trouble??? asked the editor anxiously. 
‘*Read it and see!"’ said the advertiser, 
and he thrust a copy of the paper into 
the editorial hands, The unhappy editor 
read: ‘‘If you want to have a fit, wear 
Jones’s shoes.’’ 


NEVER MIND WHERE IT WENT 


It so fell that Colonel William Ze 
erley, of Muskogee, Indian Territory, 
wanted to send a telegram to New Yor. 
His friend, Colonel Jolin Billups, of At 
zona, was with him when he stepped in! 
the telegraph office. ‘‘ What are yous? 
ing to do, Bill?’’ asked Billups. 

a telegram,’’ Zeverley replied. " 
idea,’’ commented Billups. ‘‘I guess! 
send one, too.’’ The telegrams were 
written and handed to the receiving clet 
‘‘Vours will be forty cents,’’ sald? 
clerk to Zeverley, ‘‘and yours,’ turilng 
to Billups, ‘‘ will be seventy-five ceils 
‘*Hold on there,’’ shouted Billups 
‘Why is his only forty cents and mil 
seventy-five cents?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ salé 
clerk, ‘‘this gentleman’s dispatch 18 & 
ing to New York and yours is goig 
Salt Lake City." ‘‘Oh, thunder,” 
Billups, ‘‘send mine to New York, - 


